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ONE   JOB   AT   A   TIME 

THE  great  achievements  of  the  Russian  people  In  the 
conduct  of  the  war  are  creating  among  the  American 
people  a  confidence  that  the  war  Is  all  but  over.  So, 
now,  they  are  giving  much  attention  to  postwar  planning. 
This  Is  especially  prevalent  among  the  politicians,  business- 
men, liberals,  news  commentators  and  educators.  The  hope 
and  Intent  of  this  postwar  planning  Is  largely  toward  the 
saving  of  business  and  private  enterprise. 

Technocracy  has  warned,  and  still  Insists,  that  Americans 
have  only  one  job  at  present  and  only  one  objective  for 
which  to  plan.  That  job  is  the  waging  of  total  war  against 
fascism,   and  the  only  objective  Is  total  victory. 

When  the  war  ends,  America  must  face  the  problems  of 
peace.  What  those  problems  will  be  we  cannot  say  defi- 
nitely at  this  time.  The  course  and  duration  of  the  war  will 
have  much  influence  on  the  conditions  at  the  time  of  Its 
termination.  Speculation  is,  therefore,  useless  and  wasteful. 
The  best  we  can  do  Is  to  make  a  factual  analysis  and  a 
graphic   chart   of  the   general    trends. 

There  will  again  be  peace,  for  all  wars  sometime  end. 
That  much  can  be  taken  for  granted.  We  may  also  assume 
that  we  shall  be  victorious  In  the  war,  and  that  the  planning 
of  the  peace  will  be  our  own  problem.  Beyond  that,  without 
enough  facts  at  hand,  we  can  only  Indulge  In  Idle  specu- 
lation. 

America  can,  however,  make  one  provision  for  the  peace 
which  will  insure  the  optimum  of  opportunity  and  at  the 
same  time  save  us  from  internal  disaster.  This  provision  Is 
contained  In  Technocracy's  program  of  Total  Conscription. 
It  Is  the  proviso  that  the  nation  remain  on  a  wartime  basis 
of  mobilization  for  six  months  beyond  the  close  of  the  war. 
This  will  give  us  time  to  analyze  the  conditions  and  deter- 
mine the  facts  on  which  to  base  a  program  of  Continental 
reconstruction.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  provide  all  Ameri- 
cans with  security  from  a  sudden  postwar  let-down  and  de- 
pression, with  Its  probable  chaos. 

Total  Conscription  offers  us  the  most  efficient — and  the 
only  efiectlve — method  of  prosecuting  a  total  war.  That 
is  as  far  as  Americans  can  now  go  in  their  postwar  planning. 

— Wilton  Ivie. 
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CRISIS  IN  FOOD 


Demands  installation  of  National  Procedures 
to   Insure  Maximum  Efficiency  of  Agriculture 


A  LITTLE  Corsican  emperor  of  the 
XJL  France  of  the  last  century  is 
*  » credited  with  an  axiom,  the 
truth  of  which  is  still  obvious.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  once  said:  "An  army  moves 
on  its  stomach." 

»The  only  fighting  tools  of  Na- 
poleon's armies  were  rifles  and  bayo- 
nets, lances  and  sabers  and  limited 
complements  of  horse  drawn  artillery. 
The  army  in  the  field  did  not  need 
nearly  so  great  a  production  army  at 
home  as  we  do  now.  For  today  we 
fight  with  ten  times  the  amount  of 
equipment  per  man  used  in  the  last 
century.  To  the  weapons  of  150  years 
ago  have  now  been  added  grenades, 
bombs,  tanks,  aircraft  of  many  types, 
machine  guns  and  mobile  artillery  in 
numbers,  size  and  power  such  as  Bona- 
parte could  never  have  dreamed  of. 
To  keep  our  armies  equipped  and  roll- 
ing on  to  victory  we  must  not  only  feed 
them  and  feed  them  well,  but  also 
feed,  and  feed  well,  a  much  larger 
^  army  at  home,  hard  at  work  in  our  fac- 
P  tories,  mines  and  farms  producing  the 
tools  of  war. 

FOOD  AS  A  WEAPON 

Added  to  these  claims  on  our  food 
production  ability  are  our  comitments 
by  lend-lease  procedure  of  a  great 
volume  of  food  stuffs  not  only  to  our 
allies  but  to  the  peoples  in  those  areas 
we  are  rescuing  from  fascist  domina- 
tion. According  to  a  recent  report  to 
Congress  by  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 
Lend-Lease  Administrator,  we  have  al- 
ready shipped  one  and  one-quarter  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  food  stuffs  abroad 
and  a  much  larger  share  of  this  coun- 
try's food  stocks  will  go  abroad  this 
year.  Thus  American  food,  the  end 
product  of  American  agricultural  re- 
sources and  personnel,  is  now,  as  never 
before,  one  of  America's  most  potent 
offensive  weapons. 

Looking  back  only  a  year  or  two  it  is 
doubtless  difficult  for  many  Americans 


to  understand  how  this  country,  which 
such  a  short  time  ago  was  paying 
farmers  not  to  grow  wheat,  not  to 
raise  hogs,  not  to  plant  corn,  not  to 
produce  so  many  other  food  products, 
now  faces  such  a  shortage  of  them.  In 
other  words,  why  have  what  seemed 
the  years  of  plenty,  the  years  of  sur- 
plus, merged  so  quickly  into  this  year 
of  such   great  apparent  scarcity? 

GROUP  INTERESTS  DOMINATE 

Let  us  point  out  again  as  Technoc- 
racy was  pointing  out  during  all  of 
those  years  of  crop  curtailment  by 
government  subsidy,  of  plowing  under 
and  of  destruction  of  crops,  that  dur- 
ing those  years  there  were  no  real  sur- 
pluses, for  more  than  two-thirds  of  our 
population  was  definitely  undernour- 
ished. If  the  so-called  over-supply  had 
been  distributed  to  all  who  needed 
more  food  there  would  have  been  few, 
if  any,  surpluses.  But  It  was  not  so  dis- 
tributed. To  protect  the  farmers  in 
their  standard  of  living — to  uphold 
prices — millions  of  Americans  were  de- 
nied the  variety  and  quantity  of  food 
necessary  for  health.  Even  some  of 
Washington's  leading  officials  are  only 
now  finding  out  that  the  nation  prob- 
ably never  did  have  too  much  of  all 
foods,  but  that  it  did  have  too  little 
income. 

So  we  have  not  made  a  mysterious 
shift  from  an  era  of  plenty  to  one  of 
scarcity,  but  rather  from  one  wherein 
a  mistaken  policy  of  restricted  produc- 
tion enforced  a  scarcity,  to  one  where- 
in the  necessities  of  total  war  now  de- 
mand greater  quantities  of  food  than 
we  have  ever  produced  before  in  order 
to  feed  our  own  armed  forces,  our 
civilian  army  at  home,  our  allies  and 
the  nations  whom  we  plan  to  rescue 
from  the  hands  of  fascism. 

Here  we  have  a  big  order.  Fill  it  we 
must,  if  we  are  to  win  this  war.  We 
have  enough  land,  enough  machinery, 
enough  men  to  fill  It,  but  so  far  Amer- 


ica has  not  grasped  and  acted  upon 
the  only  program  of  national  opera- 
tion which  will  make  scientific  use  of 
our  land,  of  our  machines,  and  of  our 
manpower  to  insure  success.  So  far 
dominant  group  interests  which  would 
rather  risk  defeat  than  install  these  na- 
tional procedures  that  would  insure 
maximum  efficiency  in  all  phases  of  our 
war  effort,  hinder  the  complete  mo- 
bilization Into  national  service  of 
American  manpower,  machines,  mate- 
riel and  money. 

In  fact,  such  groups  even  go  further 
and  strongly  oppose  our  Government's 
confused  efforts  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion by  fixing  prices  at  a  high  level. 
The  maneuvers  of  the  Farm  Bloc  fur- 
nish one  outrageous  example  of  this 
un-American  policy.  For  instance,  the 
Administration  recently  girded  up  its 
loins,  presented  a  brave  face  to  the 
Farm  Bloc  and  put  a  definite  ceiling  of 
$1  per  bushel  on  our  greatest  single 
farm  product,  corn.  The  Administration 
arrived  at  this  price  by  applying  its 
parity  formula.  This  new  ceiling  of  $1 
per  bushel  gives  the  farmer  a  sweet 
and  beautiful  break.  For  with  corn  at 
$1  per  bushel,  by  using  It  to  produce 
corn  on  the  hoof — that  is,  feeding  It  to 
his  hogs — It  brings  him  $1.50  per 
bushel. 
INTERFERENCE  TOLERATED 

But  this  still  does  not  satisfy  the 
grasping  Farm  Bloc  who  contend  that 
in  setting  the  price  which  the  farmer 
can  get  for  his  products  no  deductions 
should  be  made  for  what  the  Govern- 
ment pays  him  to  conserve  his  soil,  to 
grow  prescribed  crops  and  to  restrain 
him  from  growing  other  crops,  and 
that  in  consequence  corn  should  sell 
for  $1.12  per  bushel.  An  ironic  phase 
of  this  interesting  situation  is  the  par- 
tial split  in  the  Farm  Bloc  itself.  For 
some  farmers  are  grain  men  who  profit 
by  a  high  price  for  grain,  while  others 
are  stock  men  who  profit  by  a  low 
price  for  their  stock  feed. 
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One  man  in  Washington,  Herbert 
W.  Parsius,  Director  of  Food  Produc- 
tion, was  convinced  that  our  food  sup- 
ply crisis  is  too  grave  to  permit  the 
manipulations  of  politics,  price  poli- 
cies, and  profit  seeking  pressure 
groups.  He  framed  a  plan  to  subsidize 
a  million  small  farms  by  providing  them 
with  credit  for  more  equipment,  feed 
and  fertilizer  and  to  furnish  them  su- 
pervisors as  a  means  of  increasing  total 
national  production.  But  Mr.  Parsius, 
with  even  this  feeble  attempt  to  help 
a  deplorable  situation,  only  lasted  five 
weeks  in  his  job  before  resigning.  For 
Mr.  Wickard,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  Food  Production  Boss  for  these 
United  States,  knowing  that  the  big 
farm  lobbyists  insist  that  production 
can  only  be  increased  by  increasing 
prices,  refused  to  endorse  this  pro- 
posal. 

If  any  group  in  our  armed  forces, 
small  or  large,  a  squad  or  an  army 
corps,  should  refuse  to  engage  the 
enemy  when  it  found  them  unless  a 
raise  in  pay  was  promised,  swift  mili- 
tary justice  would  be  immediately 
meted  out  and  all  Americans  would 
approve  of  It.  But  here  at  home,  al- 
though every  American  wants  to  win 
this  war  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
and  with  the  least  possible  loss  of 
America's  resources  and  precious 
American  lives,  we  tolerate  selfish  in- 
terference in  those  procedures  on 
which  we  must  depend  to  keep  the 
men  and  boys  of  our  fighting  forces 
fit. 


MORE  PROFITS 

Food  ranks  as  high  as  men  and  weap- 
ons do  as  a  requirement  for  victory. 
A  continued  shortage  of  It  could  easily 
cause  our  defeat.  No  intelligent  person 
In  Washington  or  elsewhere  doubts 
that  fact.  But  with  all  the  physical 
means  at  hand  here  in  America  to 
meet  all  demands  on  our  productive 
capacity  we  are  falling  down  on  the 
job.  Misdirected  efforts  and  confused 
policies  are  the  sand  in  the  gears  and 
bearings  of  what  could  be  a  smooth 
running  food  production  mechanism. 

In  its  attempts  to  control  prices,  the 
Government  has  placed  ceilings  on  the 
price  of  many  farm  products,  but  the 
farmer,  because  of  the  so-called  short- 
age of  manpower,  is  obliged  to  pay 
more  for  his  farm  help  if  he  Is  to  have 
any,   and    he    hammers   at    this   ceiling 


until   it  cracks    before    he   can,    or  will, 
plant  and  harvest. 

In  Washington,  recently,  for  In- 
stance, representatives  of  the  citrus 
growers  asked  prompt  relief  from  what 
they  called  ruinous  price  ceilings.  Sen- 
ator Pepper  of  Florida  stated  that  the 
ceiling  prices  placed  on  citrus  fruits  do 
not  reflect  the  increased  cost  for  la- 
bor. He  said  further  that  unless  prices 
are  increased  much  of  the  present  crop 
will  be  wasted  and  that  many  growers 
are  even  now  harvesting  their  crops 
at  a  loss. 

In  San  Diego  the  dairy  men  demand 
a  rise  in  retail  milk  prices  claiming 
that  loss  of  workers  to  war  industries 
and  to  the  armed  forces  will  force 
many  of  them  out  of  business  unless 
they  are  allowed  a  2c  rise  per  quart 
for  their  product. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  produc- 
er's claim  that  he  must  have  more  for 
his  product  or  go  out  of  business  is 
valid.  In  many  other  cases  his  demands 
are  the  natural  result  of  the  expressed 
opinions  and  policy  of  a  large  number 
of  federal  administrators  that  the  only 
way  to  increase  production  Is  to  per- 
mit more  profits  as  an  incentive  to  in- 
creased effort  and  efficiency. 


FARM  WORKER  SHORTAGE 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  have 
already  left  the  farm.  Nearly  one  and 
a  half  million  more  are  expected  to 
leave  this  year.  Yet  if  we  meet  the  pro- 
duction goals  set  by  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  200,000  more  farm  work- 
ers are  needed  this  year  than  we  had 
last  year. 

The  situation  tightens  daily.  Last 
month  Senator  J.  H.  Bankhead  de- 
manded that  one  million  men  of  the 
armed  forces  be  at  once  released  to 
the  agricultural  industry.  The  Senator 
stated  that  this  measure  is  urgently  re- 
quired to  forestall  a  very  acute  food 
shortage.  He  further  warned  that  the 
nation  will  reach  the  brink  of  starva- 
tion if  the  armed  services  put  I  I  mil- 
lion men  In  uniform. 

The  present  alleged  shortage  of 
farm  workers  Is  a  surface  cause  for  the 
present  shortage  of  food  and  of  the 
more  stringent  scarcity  which  we  shall 
face  if  more  intelligent  controls  are 
not  soon  established.  But  the  major 
underlying  cause  is  the  lack  of  scien- 
tific planning  of  the  entire  war  effort. 


In  order  to  mobilize  more  manpower 
for  farms,  factories  and  the  Army, 
legislation  has  been  proposed  which 
would  'outlaw'  24  non-essential  occu- 
pations and  36  industries. 

The  list  of  civilian  occupations  and 
industries  which  will  soon  be  available 
only  to  the  very  young  and  the  middle- 
aged  is  a  long  one,  but  it  still  leaves 
on  the  loose  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  whose  activities  contribute 
in  no  way  whatever  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  this  war.  We  still  have 
a  large  reservoir  of  men  and  women 
who  could  be  made  available  for  im- 
mediate service  on  the  farm,  where 
next  to  the  armed  forces  the  need  is 
greatest. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  in  our  highly  competitive,  in- 
efficient distribution  system  who  would 
not  be  needed  there  if  all  of  its  many 
duplicating  phases  were  eliminated. 
Retail  stores  of  all  kinds  could  be  re- 
duced to  10%  or  less  of  their  present 
number  with  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  personnel  required,  but  with  no  loss 
of  efficiency  in  service  to  consumers. 
With  the  freezing  of  practically  all 
financial  operation;  with  the  replace- 
ment of  the  buying  and  selling  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  by  mass  government 
purchase,  we  could  release  another 
great  horde  of  men  and  women  for 
agricultural  work  or  other  vocations 
really  vital  to  a  major  war  effort.  By 
this  step  we  would  also  eliminate  the 
constant  restriction  of  the  amount  of 
production  by  the  pricing  of  food  and 
other  commodities.  For  with  the  price 
tag  gone  for  the  duration  the  incentive 
toward  maximum  production  would  be 
the  will  to  win  the  war.  All  of  us  would 
be  producing  not  for  profit  but  for 
victory. 

SCIENTIFIC  SOLUTION 

We  are  not  short  of  food  in  the 
sense  that  we  cannot  produce  enough 
of  it  to  meet  all  of  our  requirements 
and  those  of  our  allies.  We  have  here 
In  America  all  those  means  by  which 
an  abundance  of  food  can  be  raised. 
But  after  a  year  and  two  months  of 
confused,  though  strenuous  efforts,  our 
leaders  seem  still  short  of  realizing  the 
necessity  for  complete  revision  of  our 
method  of  national  operation  to  meet 
this  emergency  and  the  tremendous 
national  and  world  crisis  of  which  it  is 
a  part. 

(CONTINUED   ON   PAGE    18) 
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The    'Big    Inch'    Line 


Construction  Completed  on  First 
Leg  of  World's  Largest  Pipe  Line 


MEN  and  machines  have  achieved 
another  outstanding  engineer- 
ing triumph  in  the  completion 
of  the  first  leg  of  the  largest  oil-carry- 
ing pipe  line  in  the  world.  A  line  con- 
structed to  convey  petroleum  products 
from  the  oil  fields  of  Texas  to  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  United 
States  to  facilitate  faster  distribution 
In  that  part  of  the  country. 

This  string  of  huge  pipes  which  are 
24  inches  In  diameter  extends  from 
Longview,  Texas,  to  NorrisCIty,  Illinois, 
a  distance  of  550  miles.  When  this 
line  is  in  operation  it  will  deliver  crude 
oil  or  refined  products  at  the  rate  of 
300,000  barrels  a  day.  Because  of  its 
size,  oil  men  call  It  the  'Big  Inch'  line. 
The  line  was  installed  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $35,000,000.  It  is  owned 
and  will  be  operated  by  the  Defense 
Plant  Corporation,  which  Is  a  subsid- 
iary of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

The  24-inch  pipe  was  delivered  in 
40-foot  sections  and  before  being  low- 
ered   into    the    trench    it    was     coated 


with  enamel,  then  wrapped  with  as- 
bestos-felt. When  finally  ready  for 
lowering  It  weighed  approximately  100 
pounds  per  foot  and  required  a  trench 
30  inches  wide. 

This  project  is  another  technological 
achievement.  The  use  of  manpower 
alone  in  handling  this  pipe  would  have 
been  impossible.  Ditching  and  the 
stringing  and  laying  of  pipe  of  such 
size  and  weight  called  for  the  use  of 
the  heaviest  kind  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment. The  ditching  machines  required 
to  excavate  the  trench  to  the  speci- 
fied depth  were  so  heavy  that  bridge^ 
on  many  secondary  roads  had  to  be 
reinforced  to  enable  them  to  reach 
the  right  of  way. 

The  pipe  in  40-foot  sections  was  laid 
out  In  a  line.  In  assembling  the  units 
the  beveled  ends  of  abutting  lengths 
were  tack-welded  by  one  crew  of  men 
followed  by  another  crew  that  com- 
pleted the  job  by  running  three  beads 
around  each  junction  point.  All  weld- 
ing  was   done  with   electric  units. 

All    the    contractors   on    the    project 


BELOW:  Operators  roll  weld  first  assembly 
of  'Big  Inch'  line  near  Arkansas-Texas  state 
line. 

— Photos  courtesy  The   Lincoln  Electric  Company, 


RIGHT:    Welders    lining    up    and    tacking    two 
sections   of    world's    largest   pipe    line. 


had  portable  compressors,  together 
with  the  usual  complement  of  drills, 
paving  breakers,  clay  spades,  and 
backfill  tampers.  Compressed  air  was 
regularly  used  for  the  burners  needed 
in  making  bends  in  the  pipe  sections, 
the  zone  where  the  bend  was  desired 
being  heated. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  to  de- 
termine the  general  route  for  this  line, 
preliminary  surveys  were  taken  from 
the  air  last  summer,  and  in  making 
this  survey  It  was  found  that  eight 
large  streams  of  water  intersected  the 
route — the  Red,  Little  Missouri,  Qua- 
chita,     Arkansas,    Cache,     White,     St. 
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Francis  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers.  The 
line  crosses  the  Mississippi  below  Cape 
Girardeau,   Missouri. 

To  expedite  the  laying  of  this  550 
miles  of  pipe  line,  construction  was  di- 
vided annong  seven  contractors  and 
despite  the  difficulties  of  handling 
pipe  of  this  size,  the  experienced  crews 
of  each  contractor  laid  from  4,800  feet 
to  more  than  a  mile  a  day,  averaging 
around  6   miles  a   day  collectively. 

This  huge  undertaking  which  was 
scheduled  for  completion  by  last 
Christmas  was  completed  early  in  Jan- 
uary, almost  on  schedule,  but  the  high 
hopes  of  Harold  Ickes,  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministrator, for  its  immediate  use  to 
remedy  the  Eastern  fuel  oil  shortage 
were  blasted  because  'something  went 
wrong  in  the  manufacture  of  pumping 
equipment,'  and  the  line  has  not  yet 
been  put  into  operation. 

Along  the  line  are  ten  pumping  sta- 
tions located  at  average  intervals  of 
55  miles.  Without  functioning  pumps 
the  whole  line  is  useless. 

Anticipating  the  critical  fuel  short- 
age on  the  East  Coast  this  winter. 
Petroleum  Administrator  hiarold  L. 
Ickes  proposed  the  construction  of  the 
pipe  line  over  eighteen  months  ago. 
The  War  Production  Board  emphati- 
cally refused  to  sanction  this  construc- 
tion because  it  would  require  an  im- 
mense amount  of  the  same  materials 
needed  for  actual  war  production, 
hlowever,  WPB  finally  yielded  to  the 
Petroleum  Administrator's  insistent 
arguments  and  belatedly  authorized 
the  construction  of  the  line. 

Three  years  ago  Technocracy  pro- 
posed a  program  and  urged  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  This  program,  in  part,  called 
for  conscription  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  all  the  physical 
facilities  and  operating  personnel  of 
the  nation's  transportation  systems, 
thereby  insuring  smooth  and  swift 
transportation  of  men  and  materials. 

hiad  this  program  been  adopted 
then  there  would  now  be  no  worry 
about  the  closing  down  of  war  produc- 
tion plants  and  of  people  freezing  to 
death  because  of  the  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  fuel  oil. 

The  TECHNOCRAT  points  out  that 
the  delay  in  the  final  operation  of  this 
550  mile  .pipe  line  is  still  more  evi- 
dence of  bungling  and  incompetence 
and  declares  that  the  United  States 
Government   must    immediately    install 


a  complete  mobilization  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  its  national  entirety.  Any 
other  method  of  operating  this  country 
during  a  total  war  will  bring  disaster  to 
America. 

— N.  Smith. 

(Editor's  Note:  Work  Is  now  proceeding  on 
the  second  leg  of  the  'Big  Inch'  pipe  line 
which  will  extend  fronn  Norris  City,  Illinois,  to 
Philadelphia  and  Bayway,  New  Jersey.  When 
completed  the  line  will  stretch  1400  miles 
■from  the  Texas  oil  fields.  It  is  now  anticipated 
that  the  line  will  be  completed  in  June.) 


Dental 
Statistics 


An  interesting  study  of  tooth  decay 
^^  has  recently  been  compiled  by 
'  ^Dr.  Henry  Klein  of  Bethesda, 
Md.,  and  published  in  the  current  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion. Based  on  statistics  from  the 
dental  records  of  45,500  white  persons 
from  early  maturity  to  late  adulthood, 
inhabiting  130  localities  in  18  states, 
the  tables  prove  conclusively  that  there 
is  a  direct  relation  between  tooth  mor- 
tality and  the  size  of  the  patient's  in- 
come. 

Comparison  is  made  between  pa- 
tients earning  $2,000  or  less  per  year 
and  $3,000  or  over.  The  over-all  aver- 
age loss  of  teeth,  regardless  of  income, 
is  one  for  every  two  and  a  half  years, 
for  the  life  span  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  70.  However,  at  the  age  of  32 
the  patient  in  the  lower  income  brack- 
ets will  have  lost  an  average  of  8  teeth. 
But  those  in  the  higher  salary  brackets 
will  not  average  the  loss  of  8  teeth 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  37,  five 
years   later. 

A  comparison  of  total  tooth  years 
(a  year  of  service  from  each  tooth), 
shows  that  persons  in  the  lower  income 
brackets  have  an  aggregate  of  913.6 
tooth  years,  while  the  higher  income 
groups  enjoy  a  figure  of  1,043.4  tooth 
years,  130  more  tooth  years  per  pa- 
tient. 

Dr.  Klein  attributes  this  extra  service 
to  two  factors:  the  ability  of  the 
wealthy  patient  to  spend  more  time 
and  money  with  the  dentist  and  the 
better  diet  enjoyed  by  this  same  pa- 
tient. 


In  order  to  carry  the  significance  of 
these  figures  to  their  logical  conclu- 
sion, it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a 
direct  relation  between  the  dental  effi- 
ciency of  the  average  American  and 
his  services  to  his  country  whether  in 
the  armed  forces  or  on  the  assembly 
line. 

For  the  conservation  of  the  man- 
power of  America  in  this  total  war,  it 
is  vitally  necessary  that  the  same  health 
services — medical  and  dental — be  pro- 
vided to  all  who  need  them,  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  armed  forces. 

The  dentist  spends  many  years  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  task  of  render- 
ing service  to  his  community.  It  is 
necessary  that  America  prepare  to 
make  the  best  and  most  efficient  use 
of  his  knowledge  and  skill.  ^ 

The  efficiency  of  the  medical  and  ^ 
dental  professions  in  caring  for  the 
needs  of  our  citizens  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  coordinating  all  human 
activity  in  this  nation  to  one  over-all 
plan  of  action  and  the  complete  mobil- 
ization of  all  goods  and  services,  pro- 
fessional or  otherwise. 

Our  national  slogan  must  be  'Service 
from  All  and  Profits  to  None.'  It  is  not 
fitting  in  this  period  of  emergency  that 
a  few  of  our  professional  men  should 
enjoy  fat  fees  on  the  basis  of  a  made 
reputation  while  the  new-comers,  many 
of  whom  are  just  as  well,  if  not  better, 
trained  should  sit  in  an  empty  office 
waiting  for  their  first  customers  to  ar- 
rive. It  is  necessary  for  an  all-out  war 
effort  that  all  of  our  technical  experts  M 
be  placed  where  they  can  operate  at  ^ 
their  greatest  efficiency. 

— Sherwood   F.  Allyn. 
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NOTHING  TO  SELL 


To  Maintain  Profits  Advertising 
Tells  Public  How  to  Be  Patriotic 


ON  all  sides,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  being  blasted  by  the 
highly  emotional  advertisements 
of  competitive  business,  each  one  try- 
ing to  outdo  the  other  in  declaring  the 
essential  role  this  company  or  that 
company  is  playing  in  the  nation's  war 
effort. 

m  It  took  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
advertising  heads  of  this  nation  to  de- 
vise a  means  whereby  advertising  rev- 
enue could  be  collected  from  industries 
that  have  nothing  to  sell  the  public. 
They  did  blink  their  eyes  a  bit  when 
the  automotive  industry  switched  over 
to  war  work.  The  drop  in  linage  from 
this  particular  industry  amounted  to 
over  50%.  hlowever,  it  didn't  take  the 
boys  long  to  turn  the  'blink'  into  a 
'wink.' 

Advertising  has  always  served  as  the 
means  whereby  business  could  tell  the 
public  'how  to  live',  'how  to  be  suc- 
cessful', 'what  things  to  be  afraid  of, 
'how  to  influence  people',  'how  to  be 
loved',  etc.  So  with  civilian  production 
cut  to  a  minimum  due  to  war  demands, 
I  Industry  and  advertising  agencies  lost 
no  time  In  composing  their  current 
masterpiece.  The  dominant  theme  of 
advertising  is  now  'how  to  be  pa- 
triotic' 


INCREASES  SHOWN 

Reorganizations  and  quick  surveys 
were  made  to  determine  the  advertis- 
ing mediums  through  which  a  wartime 
public  could  best  be  reached.  Radio 
was  found  to  be  one  of  these  me- 
diums. Radio  audiences  are  Increasing 
dally  due  to  gasoline  rationing  and 
the  added  torture  of  attempting  to  go 
places  on  the  overloaded  street  cars 
and  buses.  Advertising  gains  for  1942 
over  1941  substantiate  this  fact.  The 
two  youngest  radio  networks  (Mutual 
and  Blue)  show  increases  of  32%  and 
23%  respectively.  Columbia  network 
increased  2%,  and  NBC  an  estimated 
7%. 


Business  and  technical  publications 
provide  another  advertising  field.  Due 
to  their  contact  with  complicated  pro- 
duction and  distribution  problems 
more  readers  now  turn  to  these  pages. 
An  8%  gain  is  reported  by  these  pub- 
lications. 

The  citizens  of  a  nation  at  war  are 
now  more  than  ever  'news'  conscious. 
Therefore,  they  are  abundantly  blessed 
with  Information  on  'how  to  be  pa- 
triotic,' as  shown  In  the  increased  per- 
centages of  advertising  displayed  in 
our  weekly  news  magazines.  One  in 
particular,  United  States  News,  reports 
an  increase  of  65%.  The  general  run 
of  newspapers  show  a  reported  in- 
crease of  1%,  regardless  of  the  thou- 
sands of  small  businesses  which  before 
their  demise  contributed  millions  of 
column  Inches  to  the  advertising  busi- 
ness. 

Realizing  that  most  of  the  larger  in- 
dustries have  'switched  over'  and  in 
reality  have  nothing  to  sell,  a  general 
wave  of  public  skepticism  toward  ad- 
vertising is  developing.  The  people  are 
beginning  to  ask:  Why  do  we  waste 
countless  tons  of  paper  in  advertising 
If  the  nation  is  threatened  with  a 
paper  shortage?  Answers  to  this  ques- 
tion appear  daily:  Trade  names  must 
be  preserved;  public  morale  must  be 
maintained  at  a  high  pitch;  advertis- 
ing is  inspirational  and  provides  public 
education;  Industry  must  increase  its 
advertising  during  wartime  to  help  pre- 
serve the  framework  of  the  American 
economy;  etc. 

These  answers  given  by  business  It- 
self are  administered  as  a  soothing 
syrup  to  cover  up  the  real  purpose  of 
advertising. 

Advertising  is  used  by  business  In 
behalf  of  business.  That  Is  to  say,  the 
business  of  advertising  media  (maga- 
zines, newspapers,  car-cards,  outdoor 
advertising  and  radio  broadcasters)  is 
to  provide  an  Instrument  by  which  ad- 
vertisers (Industries)  with  their  preju- 
dices and  conglomeration  of  Interests 


can  shape  and  control  the  economic, 
social  and  political  patterns  of  a  lit- 
erate population.  This  control  Interests 
business  only  so  long  as  It  can  see  pos- 
sibilities of  future  profits. 

All  material,  fiction  or  otherwise, 
appearing  in  commercial  magazines, 
newspapers  and  radio  programs  is  at- 
tuned to  the  program  of  the  adver- 
tisers. Magazines,  newspapers  and 
radio  regard  their  enterprise  as  adver- 
tising businesses  and  so  conduct  them. 

An  actual  paper  shortage  does  not 
exist,  although  salvage  programs 
financed  by  both  the  government  and 
private  interests  have  been  carried 
out.  Their  purpose  was  to  help  fully 
utilize  the  capacity  of  paperboard 
mills.  The  board  mills  were  burdened 
with  heavy  orders  In  March  1941,  and 
old  papers,  especially  newspapers,  con- 
stitute approximately  60%  of  the 
fibrous  raw  materials  used  by  paper- 
board  mills.  Nevertheless,  this  collec- 
tion drive  started  rumors  of  a  paper 
shortage  which  are  still  going  the 
rounds  today. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROLS 

Government  controls  affecting  pulp 
and  paper  operations  were  inaugurated 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  war.  Chlo- 
rine supplies  available  to  the  industry 
were  restricted  prior  to  Pearl  hiarbor. 

Complicated  machinery,  critical  met- 
als, chemicals  and  many  other  mate- 
rials are  required  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  Paper  is  vitally  essential  in 
our  war  effort  In  making  maps,  blue- 
prints and  large  quantities  of  propel- 
lant  explosives,  and  for  adequately 
packaging  food,  etc. 

General  Order  M-93,  placing  rigid 
restrictions  on  the  pulp  Industry  by 
providing  for  a  system  of  pulp  alloca- 
tions was  issued  March  14,  1942.  Many 
additional  orders  providing  for  curtail- 
ment and  concentration  of  production 
have  since  been  issued  and  more  are 
contemplated   in  the  future. 

Government  controls  are  necessary 
because  of  the  over-all  transportation, 
labor  and  power  output  difficulties 
brought  about  by  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  total  war.  Paper  production 
utilizes  rail,  water  and  truck  transporta- 
tion and  the  prevailing  shortage  or 
need  for  conservation  of  these  facili- 
ties is  demanding  that  adjustments  in 
pulp  and   paper  operations  be   made. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  II) 
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'WORK  or  FIGHT' 


Manpower  Problem  Reaches  Critical  Stage  As 
Withdrawals   From   Essential  Industries  Grow 


WHILE  the  war  against  fascism 
rages  across  the  ocean  a  les- 
ser battle  is  being  waged 
over  here.  This  is  the  battle  between 
Congress,  the  armed  forces  and  war 
production  plants  over  manpower  to 
win  the  war. 

The  armed  forces  plan  to  have  I  I 
million  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  A  group  in  Con- 
gress claims  we  cannot  support  and 
feed  such  a  number  of  men.  War  pro- 
duction plants  must  have  sufficient 
trained  personnel  to  produce  our  war 
weapons.  All  these  needs  must  be  met 
if  we  are  to  win  the  war.  Proposals  are 
profuse  and  confusion  reigns  supreme. 

MANPOWER  MARGIN 

The  new  'work  or  fight'  edict  means 
that  every  able-bodied  man  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  38  must  look  for- 
ward to  induction,  regardless  of 
whether  he  is  a  father,  unless  he  is 
found  to  be  a  necessary  man  in  an  in- 
dustry contributing  to  the  war  effort 
or  in  agriculture. 

This  brought  loud  wails  and  indig- 
nant cries  from  those  who  feel  that 
married  men  should  not  be  drafted 
until  the  supply  of  physically  fit  single 
men  has  been  exhausted,  hlowever, 
the  government  cannot  be  concerned 
with  individual  cases.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  what  should  be  done,  but  one 
of  what  must  be  done. 

The  United  States  News,  February 
5,  1943,  states  that  10  out  of  every  15 
able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  38  will  be  in  military  service 
by  the  end  of  1943.  The  present  ratio 
is  6  out  of   I  5. 

This  increase  means  that  the  real 
pinch  in  manpower  is  just  beginning. 
That  is  the  big  fact  at  the  bottom  of 
all  arguments  over  the  size  of  the  army 
and  manpower  policies. 

By  the  end  of   1943,  the  number  of 


men  between  18  and  38  will  have 
reached  22,472,000.  Approximately 
one-third  of  the  men  examined  are  re- 
jected as  physically  unfit  for  active 
duty.  This  reduces  the  supply  of  able- 
bodied  men  to  15,056,000. 

The  Army,  Navy,  Coast  Guard  and 
Marines  already  have  taken  6,300,000 
of  those  men.  Only  8,756,000  are  left 
outside  the  services.  Nearly  half  of 
these,  or  about  4,000,000,  qualify  un- 
der War  Manpower  Commission  classi- 
fications as  'necessary  men.'  They  are 
temporarily  eligible  for  deferment  be- 
cause they  do  essential  work  in  essen- 
tial industries.  This  leaves  a  reservoir 
of  only  4,756,000  men,  including  mar- 
ried men  and  men  working  at  any  kind 
of  job  in  nonessential  industries. 

Against  the  supply  of  4,756,000 
men,  stand  Army  and  Navy  needs  for 
an  additional  4,420,000  men.  This  nar- 
row margin  between  the  number  of 
men  available  and  the  number  needed, 
left  draft  boards  only  two  lines  of  ac- 
tion. To  take  almost  every  man  out  of 
nonessential  industries,  regardless  of 
his  dependency  status,  or  to  take  men 
from  wojk  in  agriculture  and  industry 
essential  to  the  war  effort. 


FEWER  DEFERMENTS 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  man- 
power officials  have  decreed  that  able- 
bodied  men  between  18  and  38  not 
working  in  essential  industries  will  be 
called  to  active  duty  whether  married 
or  unmarried,  with  or  without  children. 
On  the  same  basis,  many  men  who  are 
now  deferred  as  essential  workers  will 
be  drafted.  This  gives  industry  and 
agriculture  the  problem  of  making  up 
for  the  loss  of  two  out  of  every  three 
of  their  strongest,  most  capable 
workers. 

These  problems  have  given  rise  to 
demands  that  the  Army  and  Navy  cut 
down    their    manpower    requirements. 


Farm-bloc  congressmen  are  leading  this 
fight.  They  question  whether  we  can 
support  an  Army  and  Navy  of  I  1  mil- 
lion men  and  help  to  supply  the  armies 
of  other  United  Nations  as  well.  Mili- 
tary men  reply  that  they  must  have  the 
number  of  men  they  request  if  they 
are  to  win  the  war.  m 

NEW  POLICY  REQUIRED 

In  an  article  in  Factory  Management 
and  Maintenance,  January,  1943,  Paul 
V.  McNutt,  Chairman  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  warns: 

"The  coming  impact  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice withdrawals  on  industrial  personnel 
is  still  not  generally  realized.  Employers 
must  accustom  themselves  to  the  fact 
that,  as  the  war  goes  on,  the  armed 
services  will  almost  certainly  claim  every 
replaceable  male  employee  of  military 
age  and  fitness  in  every  industry,  regard- 
less of  its  essentiality.  In  any  average 
plant,  the  prospective  withdrawals  of 
1943  will  probably  be  equal  to  the  total 
of  all  previous  withdrawals  since  the 
start  of  the  war  .  .  ." 

War  workers  inducted  into  the  £ 
armed  services  must  be  replaced  by 
men  now  working  in  nonessential  indus- 
tries, men  who  have  retired,  and  by 
women.  Because  we  have  not  respond- 
ed to  appeals  to  voluntarily  shift  from 
nonessential  to  war  work,  more  drastic 
steps  have  become  necessary. 

On  February  4,  McNutt  announced 
establishment  of  hiring  controls  in  the 
32  United  States  labor  shortage  areas 
where  the  "most  intensive  recruitment 
efforts  have  failed  to  provide  the  man- 
power needed  for  essential  activities." 

Objectives  of  the  new  policy,  he 
stated,  are  elimination  ofwasteful  labor 
turnover  in  essential  fields,  reduction 
of  unnecessary  migration,  channeling 
of  the  flow  of  scarce  labor  Into  the 
most  vital  war  Industries  and  maximum 
utilization  of  manpower  resources. 

In  these  designated  areas,  all  hiring, 
rehiring,  solicitation  and  recruitment  of 
workers  for  specified   employment  will 
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be  conducted  solely  through  the 
agency  designated  by  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  or  in  accordance 
with  arrangements  approved  by  the 
regional  manpower  director. 

According  to  McNutt,  hiring  priority 
will  be  accorded  employers  in  essential 
fields  in  the  order  of  the  urgency  of 
their  activities;  workers  will  be  re- 
ferred to  jobs  where  their  skills  will  be 
used  most  effectively,  and  will  be 
placed  on  the  basis  of  their  qualifica- 
tions "and  without  discrimination  as  to 
race,  color,  creed,  sex,  national  origin 
or,  except  as  required  by  law,  citizen- 
ship." 

Workers  engaged  now  or  recently 
in  essential  work  can  be  employed  only 
in  another  essential  activity,  and  even 
then  they  can  be  employed  only  when 
they  have  obtained  a  statement  of 
availability  from  their  previous  employ- 
ers. No  one  will  be  obliged  to  accept 
or  continue  in  employment  which  is  not 
suitable  unless  his  stopping  should  in- 
terfere with  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  no  employer  will  be  required  to  re- 
tain a  worker  who  is  incompetent,  or 
who  fails  to  conform  to  reasonable 
shop  rules  or  standards  of  conduct. 

Although  the  Pacific  Coast  (with  the 
exception  of  San  Diego,  California)  is 
not  classed  as  a  critical  labor  shortage 
area,  500,000  additional  workers  will 
be  needed  in  war  industry  in  the  West 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  according 
to  William  K.  hlopkins,  War  Manpower 
Commission  Regional  Director. 

Hopkins  announced  that  he  is 
undertaking  a  survey  of  manpower 
needs  as  well  as  shifting  workers  in 
nonessential  to  essential  war  work.  The 
labor  stabilization  plan  now  in  effect 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  will  be  extended 
to  other  Pacific  Coast  states,  even  to 
Alaska,  he  said.  He  explained  the 
stabilization  program  as  "an  experi- 
ment to  see  if  manpower  requirements 
can  be  met  by  voluntary  methods."  If 
this  plan  fails,  Hopkins  said  he  foresaw 
drastic   controls. 

SHORTAGE  CRITICAL 

The  stupendous  production  goals  we 
have  set  for  1943  call  for  an  assem- 
blage of  industrial  skills  far  beyond  our 
present  skilled  labor  force  in  war  pro- 
duction. Yet  already  there  is  a  pro- 
nounced shortage  of  certain  skills  as 
well  as  a  general  shortage  of  labor. 

In  addition  to  the  spectacular  bulk 
shortage  of  labor  that  shows  up  in 
boom  towns,  we  have  a   serious  quali- 


tative shortage.  We  must  have  a  lim- 
ited number  of  highly  specialized 
craftsmen  or  operators  who  are  essen- 
tial to  keeping  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  other  workmen  on  the  job.  For  ex- 
ample in  one  plant  the  lack  of  I  I 
skilled  men  with  particular  experience, 
held  up  employment  of  3,000  war 
workers. 

SURVEY  CONDUCTED 

In  an  effort  to  find  how  the  prevail- 
ing system  of  placing  men  and  women 
in  war  jobs  was  working,  a  survey  was 
conducted  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The 
facts  revealed  that  the  methods  fell  far 
short  of  wartime  requirements. 

Results  of  the  survey  of  the  Balti- 
more manpower  situation  are  reported 
In  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  75, 
'Where  Can  We  Get  War  Workers?' 

Baltimore  and  the  surrounding  area 
were  chosen  for  this  survey  because  of 
the  great  variety  and  complexity  of 
the  war  production  problems  existing 
there;  It  has  had  a  large  number  of 
war  orders;  it  is  a  city  of  good  size 
with  many  consumer-goods  industries, 
and  was  selected  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment last  May  as  the  first  city  in 
which  to  try  out  the  effectiveness  of 
the  government's  voluntary  manpower 
efforts. 

The  survey  revealed  that  the  efforts 
of  the  War  Manpower  Board  in  Balti- 
more to  give  voluntary  manpower  con- 
trol a  full  and  fair  trial  were  producing 


some   results.    However,    the   pamphlet 
states: 

"Skilled  workers  are  the  basis  of  all 
product-ion.  Yet  the  government  has  been 
placing  orders  tor  war  nnateriajs,  and 
manufacturers  have  been  accepting  them, 
with  no  assurance  that  there  will  be 
enough  workers  to  produce  the  goods. 
The  shortage  of  skilled  labor  was  con- 
spicuous in  Baltimore  even  though  more 
planning  had  been  done  there  than  else- 
where. .  .  . 

"An  analysis  of  Army  draft  question- 
naires revealed  that  a  number  of  those 
who  filled  out  the  questionnaires  had  had 
experience  of  possible  value  to  war  pro- 
duction. These  men  had  worked  at  jobs 
requiring  skills  essential  to  the  war  effort 
for  an  average  of  seven  years;  several 
as  long  as  twenty  years.  Half  of  them 
had  given  up  these  jobs  during  the  de- 
pression years,  approximately  ten  years 
ago.  Their  hidden  talents  are  often  dis- 
covered only  when  the  Army  prepares 
to  induct  them  into  military  service.  No 
mechanism  exists  under  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem to  mobilize  for  industrial  service  the 
men  who  have  not  been  called  up  for 
the  Army." 

Samples  were  taken  at  random  from 
the  files  at  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  Office  of  persons  in  non- 
essential jobs  who  have  had  years  of 
experience  in  skills  which  are  sorely 
needed  in  war  production,  but  had  de- 
clined offers  to  fill  vacPHcies  in  war 
industries  during  the  five  i.ionths  end- 
ing July  31,  1942.  These  were  seamen, 
shipfitters,  ship  electricians  and  paint- 
ers,   marine   engineers,    tool    designers, 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  15) 


By  the  end  of  this  year  approximately  307c,  of  ail  war  production  jobs  must  be  filled  by  women 
to  relieve  the  manpower  shortage.  Four  million  women  are  already  engaged  in  war  industries. 
On  the  production  line  at  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  Burbank,  California,  a  handfut 
of  women  operate  this  250-ton  single  action  hydro-press  with  a  rotary  table  that  can  handle 
more  than    20,000  parts  in  eight  hours.  — Erik    Miller   Photo   from    Lockheed. 
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Help,  Help,  Help! 


Business  Cries  for  Rescue  as  Total 
Mobilization   Becomes    Imperative 


ONCE  again  Uncle  Sam  has  come 
to  the  rescue  of  American  busi- 
ness. From  coast  to  coast  nearly 
five  hundred  hotels  are  either  govern- 
ment-owned or  government-leased.  The 
use  of  these  buildings  to  house  the  men 
of  our  armed  forces,  has  saved  time 
and  material  otherwise  necessary  in  the 
construction  of  barracks.  But  it  also 
saved  the  day  for  the  hotel  owners  and 
operators.  Even  in  peacetime,  many  of 
the  hotels  were  (as  one  columnist  so 
aptly  put  it)  "the  most  de  luxe  white 
elephants  outside  of  an  Indian  mahara- 
jah's  zoo."  With  the  outbreak  of  war 
and  the  subsequent  curtailment  of  ci- 
vilian travel,  these  hotels  were  becom- 
ing an  ever  increasing  burden  to  their 
owners. 


COLLEGES  USED 

Likewise,  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties throughout  the  country  have  had 
a  struggle  to  keep  their  doors  open 
during  the  peaceful  years  of  the  past 
two  decades.  Now  enrollments  have 
dropped  (14%  lower  than  last  year), 
consequently,  tuition  is  down.  Income 
from  endowments  is  down,  while  ex- 
penses have  steadily  risen.  Since  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  been  making 
plans  for  their  specialized  training  pro- 
grams, presidents,  trustees,  and  even 
the  faculties  of  these  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  been  clamoring  for  their 
share  in  the  government  money.  It  is 
expected  that  the  government  will  rent 
the  fraternity  houses  for  dormitories. 
So  if  the  mortgage  on  old  Sigma  Chi 
is  finally  paid  off,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
paid  by  Uncle  Sam. 

Suggestions  are  now  being  made  for 
creating  a  financial  pool  out  of  which 
to  compensate  retailers  and  wholesal- 
ers who  have  suffered  losses  as  a  result 
of  the  curtailment  of  civilian  goods. 

A  great  deal  of  concern  at  the  mo- 
ment is  directed  toward  the  plight  of 
small  business.  With  the  curtailment  of 


production  of  civilian  goods,  many  of 
the  smaller  firms  are  facing  the  closing 
of  their  doors.  In  an  effort  to  save 
them.  Congress  has  established  the 
Small  War  Plants  Corporation,  and  has 
given  it  $150  million  for  the  express 
purpose  of  assisting  little  business  in 
getting  war  contracts.  As  a  result  of 
the  concern  over  these  plants,  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Maritime  Commis- 
sion are  reportedly  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  scattering  orders  to  keep  the 
plants  from  disappearing. 

Some  of  the  larger  industrial  centers 
have  their  own  divisions  of  the  Small 
War  Plants  Corporation  and  are  re- 
ceiving reports  on  the  kind  of  goods 
normally  produced,  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  existing  equipment,  number 
of  employes,  etc.  From  these  reports 
will  be  determined  just  how  much  and 
what  type  of  work,  if  any,  can  be  al- 
lotted to  each   plant. 

This  'saving  of  small  business'  pro- 
gram has  been  the  subject  of  many  a 
heated  controversy  in  Washington.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
of  February  12,  1943,  Senator  Barkley, 
of  Kentucky,  charged  that  conferences 
are  now  being  concluded  to  replace 
the  present  board  of  directors  of  the 
SWf^C  with  dollar-a-year-men,  and  that 
the  reason  the  SWPC  has  not  func- 
tioned to  date  is  because  it  has  been 
handicapped,   hobbled  and   restrained. 

ORGANIZATION  LACKING 

And  so  while  Donald  Nelson,  War 
Production  Chief,  reports  that  Janu- 
ary's armament  production  will  show 
a  decline,  business,  big  and  little,  Is 
carrying  on  a  private  war  of  its  own, 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
effort  of  all  Americans  can  and  must 
be  directed  toward  fighting  America's 
war  against  fascism. 

Officials  admit  that  greater  effi- 
ciency results  from  the  concentration 
of   industry    into    large    units,    but   still 


attempts  are  being  made  to  preserve 
small  business  units.  Some  concentra- 
tion has  been  accomplished  and  much 
more  will  have  to  be  done  if  we  are  to 
produce  the  necessary  weapons  for  our 
fighting  forces  and  enough  food  to 
feed  our  population.  This  operation  in 
larger  units  results  in  a  saving  of  ma- 
terials, manpower  and  transportation — 
vital  savings.  Indeed,  for  a  nation  at 
war. 

We  must  realize  that  our  productive 
processes  must  be  stepped  up  to  the 
utmost.  This  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  haphazardly  eking  out  our  supplies 
by  a  'job  lot'  method  just  because 
business  needs  'saving.' 

America  has  great  resources,  a  great 
array  of  technological  equipment  and 
trained  personnel  to  operate  that 
equipment,  hlowever,  we  lack  the  scien-  M 
tiflc  organization  of  all  of  these  re- 
sources  —  our  materiel,  our  machines, 
our  men  and  our  money — in  the  most 
efficient  manner  possible. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE 

This  organization  will  call  for  the 
conscription  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment of  all  of  the  resources  of  our 
national  entirety — the  men,  the  ma- 
chines, the  materiel  and  the  money, 
and  the  placing  of  all  of  us  on  a  basis 
of  national  service.  In  this  way  all  In- 
dustry, all  services,  all  educational  fa- 
cilities, will  be  operated  as  a  unit, — 
admittedly  the  most  efficient  way  of 
operation. 

All  Americans  would  then  be  paid 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  men  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  would  receive  the 
same  standards  of  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  health  protection.  Under 
this  method  of  operation,  production 
would  be  stepped  up  to  the  maximum, 
insuring  our  boys  in  North  Africa,  in 
the  Pacific  and  on  all  the  battlefronts 
of  the  world  that  all  of  America's  re- 
sources, skill  and  machinery  is  behind 
them,  and  really  doing  something  to 
win  this  war  In  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  time  that  all  Americans  forget 
about  trying  to  save  business,  both 
big  and  little,  and  get  interested  in 
the  job  of  winning  this  war  and,  after 
that,  the  peace  for  America. 

With  all  Americans  headed  in  one 
direction,  no  combination  of  fascist 
foes  can  defeat  us. 

— Elverda  Carnahan. 
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MARCHING    THROUGH    COLLEGE 


MILITARY  uniforms  are  fast  re- 
placing the  fanniliar  cords, 
slacks,  sweaters  and  skirts  of 
the  college  campus.  Soldiers,  sailors, 
WAACs  and  WAVEs  march  in  as  the 
Army  and  Navy  put  into  effect  their 
plans  for  militarized  college  training 
programs. 

When  the  training  programs  get  fully 
under  way  this  year,  some  250,000 
Army  privates  and  Navy  enlisted  men 


Education    is    Streamlined    to 
Fit  Needs  of  a  Nation  at  War 

armed  forces  because  it  Is  cheaper  than 
building  new  cantonments.  Thus  when 
the  University  of  Chicago  lost  900 
regular  students  last  year.  It  gained 
5,000   soldier  and   sailor  students. 

By  February  of  this  year,  the  Army 
was  sending  2,000  Army  Air  Force 
specialists  and  600  senior  officers.  In- 
structors, medical  -  detachment  mem- 
bers, military  police,  orderlies,  etc.  to 
Yale,    taking    over    half   of   the   univer- 


The  clois-l-ered  walls  of  Harvard   resound 
the    Officer's   Candidate    School   for   the 


will  be  going  to  college.  The  only  male 
civilian  students  left  on  the  campus 
will  be  4-F's  and  those  under  the  draft 
age  of  18.  Traditional  college  fun  and 
frivolity  Is  out  for  the  duration,  and 
none  of  the  soldiers  chosen  for  training 
will  take  part  in  varsity  athletics. 

Schedules  allow  little  time  for  extra- 
curricular activity.  Most  of  the  trainees' 
spare  time  is  spent  in  study.  They  live 
under  military  discipline,  but  spend  60 
hours  a  week  studying  under  civilian 
faculties. 

In  many  cases  the  campuses  have 
filled  up  with  men  and  women  In  uni- 
form faster  than  regular  students  have 
left  for  war.  The  dormitory,  dining 
room  and  classroom  facilities  of  many 
colleges  have  been  taken  over  by  the 


to  the  marching  feet  of   soldier  students  of 
Quartermaster   Corps. 

— Photo   by   U.   S.  Army   Signal   Corps. 

sity's  living  quarters,  and  a  third  of  the 
rest  of  the  accommodations. 

Princeton  turned  over  living  accom- 
modations and  classrooms  to  1,050 
Army  and  Navy  officers.  Harvard 
started  In  July  of  1941,  with  a  special 
service  group  enrolling  650  Army  Sig- 
nal Corps,  Naval,  Marine  Corps  and 
Coast  Guard  personnel.  Last  year  It 
took  in  1,200  officers  In  a  new  Naval 
Communications  School,  and  last  Au- 
gust 15,  the  Army  established  a  400- 
man  Chaplains'  School  on  the  campus. 
Twenty-five  buildings  at  hiarvard  are 
now  in  use  by  the  armed  forces,  and 
Institutions  in  every  state  in  the  Union, 
as  well  as  Alaska  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,   have  been  assigned   to  the 


War    Department    for    training    engi- 
neers. 

These  students  are  picked  by  com- 
petitive examination,  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  previously  attended 
college,  and  are  sent  to  school  at  the 
government's  expense.  They  draw  serv- 
ice  pay  while  attending  college. 

Under  the  Army  plan,  enlisted  men 
from  18  to  22  who  have  completed 
basic  training,  are  eligible.  All  courses 
are  technical,  with  the  training  period 
varied  according  to  courses.  Navy  re- 
quirements are  high  school  graduates 
or  the  equivalent,  1 7  to  19  at  enlist- 
ment, or  men  already  enlisted  and  aged 
17  to  22  with  18/20  vision.  The  Navy 
plans  to  put  trainees  through  a  course 
designed  to  turn  out  officers.  The 
Army  plans  to  train  technicians  who 
later  may  have  a  chance  to  become 
officers. 

So  education  has  gone  to  war,  and 
American  youth  Is  now  marching 
through   college. 

— Phyllis  Lucas. 

NOTHING  TO  SELL 

(CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   7) 

The  labor  problem  throughout  the 
nation  is  becoming  Increasingly  grave. 
This  in  Itself  Is  responsible  both  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  for  the  establish- 
ment of  further  government  controls. 

In  utilizing  radio,  printing,  photog- 
raphy, etc.,  advertising  employs  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  technically 
skilled  men  and  women  who  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  essential 
wartime  jobs. 

It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  Industry 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  now  seriously  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  war,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  'fed  up'  with 
the  waste  of  time  and  materials  de- 
voted to  advertising  their  efforts  and 
accomplishments,  and  to  the  fact  that 
these  men  and  women  do  not  need 
Instructions  on   how  to  be  patriotic. 

Trends  are  daily  pointing  to  the 
need  for  Total  Conscription  of  all  men, 
machines,  materiel  and  money  of  the 
nation,  with  national  service  from  all 
and  profits  to  none.  We  can  no  longer 
sympathize  with  methods  which  inter- 
fere with  our  national  war  effort.  For 
this  reason  the  nonessential  business 
of  advertising  is  definitely  doomed  for 
the  scrap  heap. 

—Victor  A.  Kimball. 
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On  the 
HOME 


Why  Not? 

"Almost  every  economic  control  es- 
tablished in  an  effort  to  prevent  dis- 
astrous inflation  is  breaking  down. 
Washington  experts  concede  privately 
that  the  nation  faces  a  serious  crisis 
unless  the  President  and  congressional 
cliques  quit  quarreling  on  the  home 
front  and  achieve  some  sort  of 
unity.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  making  quiet  at- 
tempts to  negotiate  several  compro- 
mises, giving  each  'gimme'  coterie  part 
of  its  requests.  If  the  groups  prove  too 
recalcitrant,  he  may  issue  a  statement 
denouncing  them  as  selfish  and  unpa- 
triotic. Perhaps  he  will  appeal  over 
their  heads  to  the  mothers  and  fathers 
whose  sons  under  fire  are  earning  only 
$50  a  month." 

— From  National   Whirligig,   Los  Angeles 
Herald-Express,    February    13,    1943 

Out  for  the  Duration 

"Fifty-three  sweater  girls  were  dis- 
missed today  at  the  Sikorsky  Aircraft 
Plant  here  [Bridgeport,  Connecticut]  for 
what  an  executive  described  as  violat- 
ing the  company's  'uniform  rule.'  Twen- 
ty-two sympathetic  co-workers  joined 
them. 

"The  sweater  girls  took  their  troubles 
to  a  war  labor  board  which  attempted 
to  soothe  their  feelings. 

"George  Anderson,  Sikorsky  execu- 
tive, said  rules  are  rules  and  the  girls 
can't  go  back  to  work  while  wearing 
sweaters." 

— Los    Angeles    Examiner, 
February    12,    1943 

Lost  in  a  Fog 

"Housewives  —  told  yesterday  they 
didn't  have  to  pay  any  attention  to  a 
state  authorized  milk  price  increase — 
were  confused  today  when  they  paid 
it  anyway,  but  no  more  confused  than 
the  federal  OPA. 


FRONT 


"For  the  OPA  still  was  trying  to  find 
the  order  which  it  had  announced  was 
on  its  way  and  would  freeze  the  milk 
ceiling,  superseding  the  state  increase. 

"So,  up  went  the  price  of  milk  I 
cent  a  quart,  while  somewhere  'myste- 
rious movements  behind  the  scenes' 
had  resulted  in  the  OPA  order  going 
AWOL  somewhere  between  here  [Los 
Angeles]  and  Dr.  Norman  S.  Buchanan 
in  San  Francisco,  who  had  announced 
it  there. 

"That  gave  state  officials  a  chance 
to  book  plane  passage  for  Washington 
to  press  their  case  for  the  price  In- 
crease." 

— Los    Angeles   Daily    News, 
February    12,    1943 

Call  the  'Vet' 

"An  Idaho  rancher  tells  this  one. 

"Unable  to  get  a  priority  to  buy 
lumber  to  construct  lambing  pens,  he 
decided  to  try  to  use  canvas.  But,  he 
said  the  War  Production  Board  gave 
him  this  answer: 

"  'It  is  impossible  to  allow  you  such 
a  large  amount  of  canvas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  lambing  sheds.  As  an 
alternative,  we  suggest  that  you  post- 
pone your  lambing  season  until  more 
favorable  weather.'  " 

— Los  Angeles    Examiner, 
February  20,    1943 

Why  Manpower  Alone? 

"M-day  for  all  American  manpower 
was  fast  approaching  this  week.  On 
Washington's  Capitol  Hill  two  Repub- 
licans—  Vermont's  Senator  Warren 
Austin,  New  York's  Representative 
James  Wadsworth — dropped  Identical 
bills  into  the  legislative  hoppers.  The 
small  black  type  of  the  preambles  read 
quietly:  '  ...  to  provide  further  for  the 
comprehensive,  orderly  and  effective 
mobilization    of   the    man    power    and 


the   woman    power   in    support   of   the 
war  effort.'  " 

"This  year  the  nation  will  need  to 
distribute  its  manpower  into  65,000,- 
000  jobs— 11,000,000  with  the  armed 
services,  20,000,000  in  war  production, 
12,000,000  on  the  farms,  22,000,000 
for  irreducible  civilian  work.  The  4-way 
strains  of  these  huge  forces  have 
been  wrenching  the  U.  S.  economy 
apart.  .  .  . 

— Time,    February    15,    1943 

You  Said  It,  Senator! 

"Sen.  Harley  M.  Kilgore,  D.,  W.  Va., 
today  called  America's  war  effort  a 
clumsy,  bumbling  organization,  clotted 
with  red  tape  and  subdivided  by  vested 
interests  while  Congress  sits  as  a  board 
of  judges  in  a  government  debating 
society.  .  .  . 

"Kilgore  criticized  sharply  the  inter- 
ests which  insist  on  peacetime  eco- 
nomic practices  as  the  means  of  sup- 
plying war  materials.  'When  all  pro- 
ductive resources  have  to  be  focused 
In  one  direction,  when  the  government 
is  purchasing  fully  50  per  cent  of  all 
national  output,  we  can  no  longer  think 
In  terms  of  the  outmoded  concepts  of 
governmental  interference  in  produc- 
tion,' he  said. 

'Total  war  demands  that  our  vast 
economic  system  be  operated  along 
the  organizational  lines  of  a  single  in- 
dustrial  plant.'  " 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
February  22,    1943 

Black,  Black  Markets 

"The  National  Association  of  retail 
meat  dealers,  charging  that  'govern- 
ment bungling'  caused  the  black  mar- 
ket, demanded  today  that  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  be  relieved  of 
control  over  the  sale  of  meat.  .  .  . 

"Dealers  reported  that  officials  of 
some  small  packing  houses  were  de- 
manding 'graft'  from  retailers  In  return 
for  supplying  them  with  adequate 
amounts.  John  J.  Tunzer,  representing 
Chicago  dealers,  said  one  retailer  had 
been  promised  'all  the  meat  he  wanted 
in  any  week'  for  a  side  payment  of 
$300.  .  .  . 

"Elmer  Langen,  Cincinnati,  chairman 
of  the  Packers  Retailers  Relations  Com- 
mittee, said  'part  of  the  creation  of  the 
black  market  is  due  mainly  to  OPA 
regulations  which  force  packers  to  op- 
erate at  a  loss.'  " 

— Ingiewood  Daily  News, 
February  23,   1943 
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W    'B'    'C    STICKERS 


New  Transportation  Difficulties  Arise 
as   Additional   Controls  Are  Applied 


THE  history  of  America  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Continent  as  a 
whole,  especially  in  the  early  stages, 
is  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  rapid 
transportation.  Faced  with  primitive 
conditions,  the  pioneers  who  originally 
settled  the  eastern  seaboard  formed 
small  political  entities  at  the  most  only 
a  few  scores  of  miles  from  boundary 
to  boundary.  This  was  necessary  be- 
cause transportation  was  for  the  most 
part  limited  to  foot-trails  and  the  only 
relief  for  the  pedestrian  was  to  ride 
horseback. 

In  rapid  succession  came  the  stage- 
coach, travelling  a  net-work  of  dirt 
highways,  and  the  early  railroads,  each 
representing  an  improvement  so  pro- 
found as  to  leave  their  indelible  im- 
pression on  the  countryside  that  they 
served. 


AUTOMOBILE  DEVELOPMENT 

However,  the  Introduction  of  the 
automobile  ushered  in  the  greatest  so- 
cial change  ever  experienced  in  a  na- 
tion's habits  of  living.  The  imagination 
can  hardly  conceive  of  the  extent  of 
the  human  adaptation  required  in  or- 
der to  live  with  this  invention.  In  a 
period  of  less  than  fifty  years,  the  evo- 
lution of  this  efficient  transportation 
device  reached  a  point  where  it  could 
render  nearly  complete  service  to  the 
population  as  a  whole;  a  point  where 
95%  of  America  moved  on  wheels. 

It  was  the  invention  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  efficient  liquid  motor  fuel 
that  put  the  motorized  carriage  on  the 
road.  Immediately  the  highways  had  to 
be  Improved  to  give  this  innovation 
more  freedom  of  movement.  The 
pneumatic  tire  was  invented  and  im- 
proved. As  motor  fuel  research  im- 
proved existing  fluids,  the  motors  were 
redesigned  to  burn  them.  Body  de- 
signs were  changed  to  give  beauty 
in     appearance     and     greater     riding 


comfort.  Streamlining  was  developed 
in  an  effort  to  still  further  add  to 
motor  performance.  Modern  super- 
highway designs  began  to  be  talked 
of;  a  few  were  constructed — then  came 
'Pearl  Harbor.' 


TRUCKS  AND  BUSES 

In  the  public  service  fields  the  inno- 
vation of  motor  trucks  and  buses  cre- 
ated many  changes  in  heavy  transpor- 
tation. Early  trucks  as  first  developed 
were  clumsy,  lumbering,  inefficient  ve- 
hicles. The  driver  had  to  have  the 
physique  of  a  prize  fighter  in  order  to 
keep  his  vehicle  under  control.  In  the 
hands  of  the  inexperienced,  these  jug- 
gernauts were  a  menace  to  all  other 
traffic.  Today  the  refinement  of  the 
truck  cab  and  controls  enables  the 
driver  to  handle  with  ease  loads  that 
In  the  early  days  would  have  sunk  to 
the  hubs  In  any  road  surface  then  ex- 
isting. 

Today  the  existence  of  America's 
millions  is  dependent  upon  the  con- 
stant functioning  of  the  modern  motor- 
ized 'freight-cars'  that  shuttle  back  and 
forth  upon  our  highways.  Every  avail- 
able piece  of  equipment  that  can  pos- 
sibly give  road  service  Is  kept  In  con- 
tinuous operation. 

The  stepping  up  of  industry's  war 
production  since  December  1941  has 
put  a  great  strain  upon  all  of  Amer- 
ica's transportation  facilities.  Civilian 
supplies  are  being  packed  in  more  con- 
densed space  for  efficiency  and  con- 
servation. Thus  loads  grow  heavier  and 
the  strain  on  machinery  and  road-beds 
increase  the  danger  of  break-downs. 

The  most  pressing  problem  that 
truck  owners  and  bus  companies  are 
confronted  with  at  the  present  time  is 
repair  parts  and  replacement  for  hith- 
erto discarded  equipment  forced  back 
Into  service  because  of  the  drastic  de- 
mands upon  our  transportation  facili- 
ties.    The  War   Production    Board   has 


taken  note  of  the  situation  by  setting 
the  1943  heavy  and  medium  truck  parts 
production  quota  at  25%  above  the 
1941    volume. 

Requirements  for  old  trucks  fall  pre- 
cisely where  the  supply  is  lowest — on 
functional  engine  components  made 
largely  of  scarce  materials  and  high 
steel  alloys.  Gear  and  axle  parts  as  well 
as  other  scarce  parts  require  alloy 
steels,  which  producers  find  most  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  despite  WPB  allotments. 

As  reported  in  Business  Week,  Jan- 
uary 23,  1943,  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
spare  parts  problem  has  been  made 
by  the  A.  Pasteris  Co.,  of  Oakland, 
Calif.,  by  setting  up  an  'emergency 
truck  parts  bank.'  The  company  is  call- 
ing on  truckers  to  take  parts  from 
broken-down  trucks  held  in  dead  stor- 
age and  send  them  to  the  'bank.'  The 
parts  are  there  steam-cleaned,  ap- 
praised and  made  ready  for  further 
use. 


BLACK  MARKETS 

Many  headaches  are  being  report- 
ed by  government  agencies  handling 
our  petroleum  supplies.  OPA  reports 
the  illegal  use  of  gasoline  ration  cou- 
pons to  cover  up  black  market  opera- 
tions, in  a  statement  released  by  Frank 
S.  Balthls,  chief  enforcement  attorney 
for  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
in  Southern  California. 

One  such  device  is  said  to  be  a 
'keep  your  car  moving  club'  by  which 
gasoline  is  obtained  through  truck  fleet 
permits  and  passed  on  to  'members' 
without  much  regard  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  'A',   'B',   or  even   'C  coupons. 

The  difficulties  being  experienced  in 
enforcing  gasoline  rationing  are  re- 
vealed In  the  instructions  released  to 
Southern  California  enforcement  au- 
thorities, as  follows: 

I.  Run  down  rumors  that  motorists 
are     forming     black     market     gasoline 
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clubs,  pooling  their  funds  to  buy  quan- 
tities of  gasoline  from  bootleggers. 

2.  Check  gasoline  station  tanks 
against  coupons  collected  to  see  that 
motorists  are  not  being  'short  changed' 
on  gasoline  ordered. 

3.  Check  coupons  to  see  that  pre- 
sales  on  coupons  to  become  effective 
in  the  future  are  not  made. 

4.  Investigate  reports  that  some 
used  car  dealers  are  collecting  gaso- 
line rationing  books  from  persons  who 
sell  them  cars — using  the  books  them- 
selves. 

5.  Notify  all  police  chiefs  and  sher- 
iffs in  the  Southland  to  send  duplicate 
copies  of  reported  thefts  of  gasoline 
to  the  OPA  to  head  off  any  'fake' 
robberies  which  might  be  used  to  cover 
black  market  sales. 

PLEASURE  DRIVING  OUT 

Eastern  drivers  on  January  6  were 
Issued  a  terse  ultimatum — 'If  it's  fun 
It's  out,'  In  an  order  banning  all  pleas- 
ure driving.  Exceotions  released  'off 
the  record'  by  officials  in  clarification 
stated  that  going  to  church  Is  not 
pleasure    driving. 

Officials  warned  that  presence  of 
passenger  cars  at  any  gathering  for 
social  purposes  or  sport  or  amusement 
will  be  considered  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  gasoline  is  being  used 
needlessly — and  illegally.  To  enforce 
the  ban  on  pleasure  driving,  OPA  has 
asked  all  state,  county  and  municipal 
law  enforcement  officials  to  report 
violators  to  their  local  war  price  and 
ration  boards,  or  to  local  OPA  offices. 
The  burden  of  proof  to  justify  such 
use  of  his  gasoline  will  rest  with  the 
offending  driver.  Obvious  misuse  may 
result  in  immediate  seizure  of  the 
driver's  ration  book.  These  regulations 
apply  to  8,400,000  drivers  in  17  east- 
ern states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  same  dav  that  pleasure  driving 
was  banned,  Paul  Barksdale  D'Orr, 
state  gasoline  ratloner  for  California, 
in  a  letter  to  the  San  Francisco  re- 
gional rationing  executive,  pointed 
out  a  flagrant  misuse  of  cars  with 
'B'  and  'C  stickers  at  the  Pasa- 
dena Rose  Bowl  football  game  on 
New  Year's  Day.  A  survey  of  the 
Rose  Bowl  that  day  showed  the  pres- 
ence of  30,000  automobiles,  8,000 
more  than  were  ever  present  before. 
D'Orr  urged  that  such  events  be 
banned  in  the  future  for  the  sake  of 
consistency. 


Petroleum  Administrator  riarold  L. 
Ickes,  on  January  4,  set  up  four  priori- 
ties for  users  of  petroleum  products, 
hiighest  priorities  go  to  the  armed 
forces.  War  Shipping  administration, 
Maritime  Commission  and  Lend-lease. 
Second  on  the  list  is  Public  Utilities. 
Third  place  Is  taken  by  public  trans- 
portation and  communications,  Includ- 
ing the  mails.  Fourth  consists  of  serv- 
ices Indispensable  to  public  health  and 
safety.  Other  users  will  share  whatever 
is  left.  Among  these  are  our  millions 
of  defense  workers. 

Several  days  later  In  an  effort  to 
keep  cars  moving  in  essential  lines  of 
work,  the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration cooperated  in  a  move  to  ease 
the  hardships  of  farmers  coping  with 
inadequate  supplies  of  gasoline  and 
oil,  to  keep  their  power-driven  farm 
machines,  trucks  and  cars  moving. 
Farmers  and  other  truck  operators 
were  warned  to  lose  no  time  In  getting 
in  touch  with  their  county  farm  trans- 
portation committees  or  ODT  field 
representative.  If  their  fuel  and  mile- 
age allotments  required  adjustment. 

Salesmen  distributing  essential  com- 
modities, outside  the  17  eastern  states 
under  restricted  fuel  rations,  will  also 
be  allowed  additional  mileage,  or 
8,600  miles  per  year,  whichever  is  less. 

REMEDIES  SUGGESTED 

On  November  10,  1942,  Joseph  B. 
Eastman,  defense  transportation  direc- 
tor, Issued  an  order  drastically  curtail- 
ing bus  transportation  in  six  major 
cities,  compelling  many  riders  to  switch 
to  street  cars.  Cities  affected  were 
Baltlm.ore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Richmond.  East- 
man estimated  the  annual  saving  In 
these  six  cities  would  amount  to  almost 
100,000,000  bus-tire-miles.  hHe  quoted 
as  his  authority  for  the  order  the 
Baruch  Committee's  'discomfort  or  de- 
feat'   ultimatum   to   rubber  consumers. 

Two  months  later  at  a  conference  of 
traffic  experts,  Eastman  demanded  ad- 
justment of  traffic  signal  systems.  East- 
man is  quoted  as  saying:  "Today,  when 
time,  gasoline  and  rubber  are  prob- 
ably the  three  most  valuable  things  to 
be  conserved,  the  delays  and  wastes 
created  by  Improper  traffic  signal  sys- 
tems represent  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  axis,  which  can  no  longer  be  con- 
doned." 

Eastman  told  the  conference  that 
ODT  has  suggested  three  ways  in  which 


the  efficiency  of  the  country's  existing 
local  transportation  system  could  be 
increased  materially.  The  first  was  a 
recommendation  that  business,  school 
and  working  hours  be  staggered.  The 
second,  that  street  traffic  regulations 
be  Improved  to  permit  speedier  move- 
ment of  passenger  vehicles  and  third, 
that  more  efficient  use  be  made  of 
passenger  automobiles  through  group 
riding. 

TECHNOCRACY'S  PROPOSAL 

In  the  meantime,  confusion  and  lack 
of  coordination  is  revealed  by  frantic 
efforts  at  explanation  and  clarification 
of  the  statements  given  out  from  day 
to  day  by  ODT  and   OPA  officials. 

Each  day  it  becomes  Increasingly  ap-  ^ 
parent  that  neither  rationing  of  gaso-  ^ 
line  nor  any  of  the  measures  so  far 
attempted  will  provide  the  necessary 
transportation  for  the  conduct  of  a 
total  war.  Adequate  transportation  for 
our  millions  of  defense  workers  will  be 
provided  only  when  the  government 
conscripts  all  of  our  motor  vehicles  and 
reassigns  them  to  industrial  plants  for 
uniform  defense  transportation.  This 
would  take  the  matter  of  transporta- 
tion out  of  the  hands  of  the  individual 
and  he  would  not  have  to  compete 
with  any  other  individual  for  gas,  oil, 
tires,  etc.  The  present  method  of  han- 
dling the  problem  is  only  breeding 
confusion,  crime  and  racketeering. 

We  In  America  today  stand  at  the 
cross-roads  in  transportation  and  in  g 
every  other  human  activity  character-  ^ 
istic  of  our  American  civilization.  It  is, 
therefore,  vitally  necessary  that  Ameri- 
cans without  further  delay  demand 
immediately  that  our  Government  in- 
stitute Total  Conscription.  Not  just 
conscription  of  manpower  and  woman- 
power,  but  also  the  tools  and  the  ma- 
teriel with  which  they  work.  This  would 
Include  all  of  the  physical  facilities  and 
equipment  of  rail,  bus,  water  and  air 
transport  which  would  be  unified  under 
a  functional  transportation  command, 
under  a  technological  command  of  ail 
other  necessary  units  of  Continental 
operation. 

If  we  do  not  immediately  correct  the 
chaotic  conditions  that  hamper  the 
smooth  functioning  of  our  over-worked 
transportation  facilities,  we  are  faced 
with  a  complete  break-down  and  con- 
sequent halting  of  America's  war  ef- 
fort. 

— Sherwood   F.  Allyn. 
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^WORK  or  FIGHT' 


(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  9) 

marine  and  structural  draftsmen,  elec- 
trical assemblers,  machinists,  airplane 
mechanics,  motor  analysts,  metallurgi- 
cal and  civil  engineers  who  are  work- 
ing at  present  as  bartenders,  salesmen, 
letter  carriers,   and  in   clerical  work. 

As  a  result  of  the  disclosures  of  the 
USES  files,  a  preliminary  check  was 
made  to  determine  why  experienced 
men  had  not  returned  to  their  former 
work.  Only  45%  of  the  white  persons 
interviewed  adrnitted  willingness  to 
take  war  jobs.  Many  felt  that  their 
present  work  was  more  important  or 
gave  them  more  pleasure,  and  others 
feared  their  businesses  would  fail  if 
they  went  into  war  work. 

Many  workers  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  war  industries  toward  the 
end  of  World  War  I  are  wary  of  going 
into  war  work  now,  fearing  that  the 
war  will  soon  end  and  leave  them  job- 
less. Others  are  clinging  to  seniority 
privileges. 

Attempts  of  the  USES  to  get  these 
men  to  take  vital  jobs  were  not  success- 
ful. They  tooktalent  questionnalresfrom 
the  Army  and  analyzed  about  20,000 
cases.  2,734  of  the  best  qualified  were 
called  in  for  interview  and  1,123  se- 
lected men  were  offered  the  1,123 
jobs  available. 

THE  RIGHT  WAR  JOB 

Acceptance  was  voluntary  and  de- 
pended on  interest  shown  by  employer 
and  candidate.  Only  49  of  the  1,123 
men,  or  abouj"  one  In  25  were  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  go  to  see  the  em- 
ployer. Of  these  49,  four  failed  to  re- 
port and  four  refused  the  employer's 
offer.  Out  of  41  left  26  verified  place- 
ments resulted.  Of  the  1,123  workers 
needed  in  vital  jobs  in  Baltimore,  only 
26  or  approximately  2%  of  those  qual- 
ified were  willing. 

These  same  conditions  that  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  survey 
in  Baltimore  exist  in  all  war  production 
areas  throughout  the  country.  The  na- 
tion is  well  aware  of  the  critical  need 
of  the  armed  forces  and  war  produc- 
tion  plants. 

WMC  Chairman  Paul  V.  McNutt 
states  it  in  this  way: 

"  'Everybody  in  the  right  war  job'  is 
our  slogan  for    1943. 


"Everybody  must  be  In  his  or  her 
right  war  job  If  we  are  to  win  the 
war." 

McNutt  has  stated  that  the  armed 
services  will  almost  certainly  claim 
every  replaceable  male  employe  of 
military  age  and  fitness  in  every  indus- 
try, regardless  of  Its  essentiality.  This 
means  that  the  government's  'work  or 
fight'  alternative  Is  at  best  only  a  stop- 
gap, for  although  it  will  give  tempo- 
rary relief,  it  will  not  bring  more 
women  into  war  jobs,  nor  will  It  bring 
back  highly  skilled  and  trained  men 
past  the  draft  age  who  will,  in  the  end, 
have  to  fill  these  jobs. 

'Everybody  must  be  in  his  or  her 
right  war  job  If  we  are  to  win  the  war,' 
and  they  must  be  there  in   1943. 

Technocracy  states  that  we  need 
more  than  slogans  and  stop-gaps  to 
win  this  war.  We  need  action!  The 
total  mobilization  of  all  our  resources — 
men,  machines,  materiel  and  money 
will  put  everyone  in  his  right  war  job 
and  prevent  the  'Ifs'  from  losing  the 
war. 

— Phyllis  Lucas. 


FRONT  COVER: 
At  the  periscope  of  a  diving 
subnnarine  the  second  officer 
sees  a  green  film  cover  the 
lens.  This  filnn  gradually  dark- 
ens to  black.  When  the  dive 
level  is  reached  he  commands: 
"Level  Off." 

—Official   U.  S.   Navy 
Photograph. 


Plastics  Industry 
Grows  Up 


At  the  first  western  conference  of 
£jk   the   Society    of   the   Plastics    In- 
•       *dustry,   recently  held  In  Los  An- 
geles, California,  notes  were  compared 
and  some  startling  facts  were  revealed. 

The  plastics  Industry,  In  California 
alone,  has  Increased  m  size  more  than 
500%  in  the  last  three  years.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  industry  will  turn  out 
more  than  $500  million  of  plastic 
products  in  1943,  and  of  this  amount 
75%,  to  80%  will  go  Into  parts  and 
pieces  used  as  components  of  war 
material. 

The  aviation  Industry  Is  now  a  great 
user  of  plastics.  It  Is  used  In  'green- 
houses' for  bombardiers,  transparent 
tails  for  gunners,  cockpit  windshields 
and  even  the  seats  that  the  gunners 
fire  from.  Plastics  has  replaced  critical 
metal  in  many  of  the  instruments  and 
gadgets  which  are  so  numerous  in  a 
plane. 

Plastic  propeller-shaft  bearings  on 
our  sub  chasers,  and  other  light  war 
vessels,  are  giving  longer  life  than 
metal  bearings  and  flying  salt  spray 
only  makes  them  run  more  smoothly. 
Metal  bearings  are  corroded  by  salt 
water  and,  recent  tests  have  shown 
that  the  heavy  wood  sometimes  used 
wears  out  nine  times  as  fast  as  plastics. 

John  Delmonte,  technical  director  of 
the  Plastics  Industries  Technical  Insti- 
tute says: 

"We  can  expect  in  the  years  to 
come  that  most  of  the  raw  materials 
of  the  textile  field  will  be  based  upon 
plastic  or  natural  fibers  treated  with 
plastics  In  some  manner." 

Plastics  play  an  Important  role  in 
the  homes  of  today  and  will  be  used 
more  extensively  in  the  homes  of  to- 
morrow. Architects  are  featuring  the 
decorative  aspects  of  plastics  In  indi- 
rect lighting  and  in  many  Items  which 
cannot  be  turned  out  by  the  use  of 
metals.  Metal  door-knobs,  electric 
switch-plates  and  many  other  Items 
formerly  made  from  metal  are  now 
being  made  from  plastics,  saving 
many  tons  of  strategic  material  for 
war  production.  The  Infant  industry 
has  Indeed  become  a  husky  youngster. 
— Roy   Gilbert. 
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Organization 


Above,    Instructor    explains    Growth    Curve    Chart   to    interested    Study    Class    at    Section     I,    R.D. 

11834. — Techphoto   by  Thomas. 

Below   left,    B.   A.    Selser,    Senior   Warden  of  Civilian   Defense    Post    I875A,    announces    events   of 

Incident    Practice,    using    Technocracy's    sound    equipment.    Behind    him    are   two    Auxiliary    Police 

staff   members.   Seated    in   the   car   is  Clifford    Nemetz,    Supervisor  of  Zone    No.    2    and    Air    Raid 

Warden   Coordinator    of  Area   A.   On   the    running    board    is    Bobby    Miller,    Messenger   for   Post 

I875A,   and   to  the  right  are    Louis    Ripkan,    Fire   Watcher,    and    Robert   Horwitr,    Senior   Warden, 

Post    1866,   who  was  in   charge  of  first    aid    demonstration. — Techphoto    by    Boulton. 

Below    right,    Operator    sets    up    a    field    telephone.    Member    of    Technocracy    Sound    Staff    looks 

on. — Techphoto   by  Boulton. 


Activities 
Around  R.D. 
11833-11834     * 


STUDY  CLASSES 

One  of  the  most  important  activi- 
ties In  any  Technocracy  Section  Is  the 
meeting  of  its  weekly  Study  Class.  New 
members  of  the  Organization  spend 
approximately  six  months  completing 
the  Study  Course  which  gives  them  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sources and  technology  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  and  deals  with 
the  quantitative  analysis  which  Tech- 
nocracy has  made  of  the  operations  of 
the  Continent  and  its  relationship  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  All  classes  are 
conducted   by  competent  instructors. 

Technocracy's  Victory  Program  of 
Total  Conscription  and  the  necessity 
for  its  adoption  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  this  grave  na- 
tional emergency  Is  also  presented  and 
discussed  in  all  Study  Classes. 

SOUND 

A  Mobile  Sound  Unit  of  Technoc- 
racy   Inc.    was    'Johnny-on-the-spot'    to 


efficiently  served  Civilian  Defense  Units 
again  on  February  7,  when  Area  A, 
Zone  No.  2,  Venice,  California,  held 
an  Air  Raid  Incident  Practice.  The 
incident  practice  was  successfully  car- 
ried out,  with  all  posts  in  the  area  par- 
ticipating. 

Each  month  Technocracy's  unique 
Sound  Fleet — the  largest  sound  fleet  in 
America  —  is  increasing  its  operations 
in  providing  outstanding  service  to 
Civilian  Defense  Units  throughout  the 
nation. 

On  the  opposite  page  are  photos  of 
some  of  the  Civilian  Defense  person- 
nel who  took  part  in  staging  the  inci- 
dent practice  on  February  7. 

SOCIAL 

Occasionally  Technocrats,  too,  take 
time  off  from  their  other  activities  for 
an  evening  of  recreation.  Such  an  eve- 
ning was  spent  on  February  20,  when 
Section  2,  R.D.  11834,  Los  Angeles, 
gave  a  party  at  the  South   Ebell  Club. 

The  photos  on  this  page  show  the 
various  events  of  the  evening,  which 
included  dancing,  card  and  bunco 
playing,  refreshments  and  musical  en- 
tertainment. 

Members  of  the  armed  forces  are 
always  cordially  Invited  to  attend  any 
Technocracy  function. 

— Techphotos   by  Thomas. 
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CRISIS  IN  FOOD 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  4j 

Technocracy's  program  of  Total 
Conscription  of  America's  'Four  Ms,' 
men,  machines,  materiel  and  money, 
is  the  complete  design  for  the  most 
efficient  organization  of  those  necessi- 
ties for  victory.  By  its  provisions,  agri- 
culture would  be  one  division  of  our 
national  food  production  sequence, 
directed  by  the  man  best  qualified  to 
so  direct.  With  the  profit  motive 
wrapped  up  and  put  on  the  shelf,  for 
the  duration,  nothing  would  stand  In 
the  way  of  the  most  efficient  use  of 
our  land,  our  men  and  our  machines, 
and  maximum  production  would  be 
achieved. 

At  present  less  than  20%  of  our 
farming  is  done  in  a  manner  compat- 
ible with  the  tremendous  forward 
strides  our  technology  has  made  In  the 
last  century.  Eighty  percent  of  our 
farming  Is  still  accomplished  with  the 
one-horse,  one-plow,  one-man  meth- 
ods of  100  years  ago,  on  farm  units 
of  meagre  size  and  with  no  application 
of  scientific  methods  of  crop  selection, 
crop  rotation  or  soil  culture.  Agricul- 
ture at  present  is  probably  our  most 
primitive  and  backward  Industry.  Pre- 
cise scientific  surveys  and  estimates 
prove  that  our  agricultural  operations 
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are  only  10%  efficient.  In  peace  time, 
by  using  the  most  advanced  scientific 
methods,  we  could  easily  increase  our 
farm  production  to  50%  maximum  effi- 
ciency, which  means  we  could  produce 
ail  that  we  do  now  with  one-fifth  of 
the  land  area  now  used  and  with  one- 
fifth  of  the  man  hours  of  manual  labor 
we  now  use. 

However,  we  are  not  now  at  peace 
but  at  war.  Much  nitrogen  and  other 
chemicals  for  soil  enrichment,  much 
steel  and  other  metals  for  more  farm 
machinery  is  going  directly  Into  the 
front  line  tools  of  war.  But  with  Total 
Conscription  of  men,  machines,  mate- 
riel and  money  installed.  Instead  of  do- 
ing so  much  farming  on  tracts  of  limit- 
ed acreage  with  consequent  duplica- 
tion of  personnel  and  equipment  we 
would  farm  In  minimum  units  of  625 
square  miles.  Instead  of  allowing  much 
of  our  farm  machinery  to  lie  Idle  much 
of  the  time  we  would  operate  all  of 
it  continually  on  a  24-hour  basis.  Suffi- 
cient   manpower    would     be    available 


from  the  ranks  of  those  vocations 
which  would  not  function  for  the  dura- 
tion and  from  our  present  over-sup- 
plied distribution  system.  Intelligent 
scientific  supervision  would  be  given  to 
all  phases  of  our  agricultural  opera- 
tion. There  would  be  plenty  of  food 
for  our  soldiers  and  civilians  and  for 
those  of  our  allies. 

America  has  plenty  of  the  '4  Ms.'  We 
have  enough  men,  machines,  materiel 
and  money.  For  the  most  efficient  op- 
eration, for  more  food  production,  for 
victory,  America  must  conscript  and 
organize  all  of  them  under  the  speci- 
fications of  Technocracy's  program  of 
Total  Conscription.  Of  no  one  of  these 
requirements  for  victory  is  America 
short,  but  we  are  selling  America  short 
while  we  do  not  make  full  use  of  them. 

— N.  Jerome  Bowen.      U 

(This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Radio  Broadcasts 
being  given  by  R.D.  I  1833-1  1834,  Technoc- 
racy Inc.,  over  KPAS,  Pasadena,  Thursdays, 
6:15  P.M.) 


Technology  Moves  In 


Complete  mechanical  thinning  of 
sugar  beets  has  arrived  through  the 
front  door  of  research,  and  soon  the 
worst  of  the  'stoop'  labor  and  most  of 
the  'hoe'  labor  go  out  the  back.  The 
workers  available  for  this  labor  were 
rapidly  disappearing  anyhow,  because 
of  war  demand,  so  the  improved 
methods  and  equipment  make  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  up  and  perhaps  even 
Increase  the  production  of  beet  sugar 
during  the  war. 

These  Improvements  have  been 
brought  about  through  the  research 
work  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
ministration, U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Engineers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineer- 
ing,  working    with    others   of  the   Cali- 


fornia and  Colorado  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  devised  the  new 
equipment  and  worked  out  methods. 

The  saving  of  beet-field  labor 
through  mechanical  thinning  is  striking. 
In  fields  where  all  the  yields  from  the 
various  methods  were  about  12  tons 
to  the  acre,  the  customary  hand-block- 
ing and  thinning  method  required  27.2  m 
hours  to  the  acre.  Complete  mechani-  ^ 
cal  thinning  required  only  2.45  hours 
an  acre.  The  difference  in  yield  was 
too  small  to  be  significant,  but  was 
slightly  In  favor  of  complete  mechani- 
cal thinnings. 

Since  sugar  is  food,  and  also  raw 
material  for  alcohol  and  explosives,  this 
is  another  example  of  long-time  re- 
search  bearing  opportune  fruit. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  fhe  winter  of 
I9I8-I9I9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  present  nation-wide  membership  organ- 
ization. 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or 
endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $5.00  which  are  paid 
by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed   Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy   unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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VICTORY    PROGRAM 


THE  CONFLICT  of  world  events  compels  the  United  States  to 
■   install  the  designed  direction  of  the  strategy  of  total  war  or  face 
disaster.  The   United   States  nnust    efficiently    install    a    complete 
mobilization  of  all  the  resources  of  its  national  entirety. 

This  designed  direction  of  national  operations  cannot  be  attained 
if  America  permits  business  and  party  politics  to  dominate  the  war 
program.  The  structure  of  America's  economy  demands  that  we 
Americans  abandon  the  haphazard  conflict  of  private  and  group 
interest  in  order  that  we  may  win  this  world  war,  defeat  the  enemies 
of  America,  and  win  the  peace  for  America. 

America  cannot  achieve  a  fighting  national  morale  and  internal 
efficiency  while  some  Americans  gain  wealth  and  economic  advan- 
tage in  war  prices,  war  profits,  war  wages  and  war  racketeering 
through  the  spilling  of  the  blood  of  other  Americans  in  defense  of 
the  country. 

Technocracy  urges  total  conscription  of  men,  machines,  materiel 
and  money  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 
with  national  service  from  all  and  profits  to  none.  It  is  proposed  that 
these  specifications  remain  in  force  for  the  duration  and  six  months 
thereafter. 


MEN,  MACHINES,  MATERIEL  AND  MONEY 
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WITH  THE  EDITORS 


ALL  THROUGH  the  news  today  is  evidence  that  internal 
y^X  problems  in  our  country  are  reaching  the  stage  where 
*  »  they  cannot  be  tossed  about  much  longer,  but  must 
be  solved,  and  soon,  if  we  are  to  defeat  the  forces  of  fascism 
at  home   and   abroad. 

One  of  these  problems  is  that  of  inflation.  Three  'solu- 
tions' have  already  been  tried  and  each  In  its  turn  has  failed. 
First  was  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
with  Leon  Henderson  at  its  head.  Second  was  the  general 
price-control  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  December  1941, 
which  permitted  the  OPA  to  impose  a  general  price  ceiling 
on  everything  except  wages  and  farm  products.  The  third 
'solution'  was  granting  President  Roosevelt  the  authority  to 
stabilize  farm  prices  and  wages,  and  the  appointment  of 
James  F.  Byrnes  as  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization. 

In  commenting  on  these  'solutions'  in  the  March  8  News- 
week,  Ralph  Robey  put  it  this  way: 

"Each  of  these  developments  it  goes  without  saying  is  directly 
and  definitely  hindering  our  war  effort.  Further,  the  longer  the  solu- 
tion Is  delayed,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be.  It  is  time,  therefore, 
for  our  fourth  'solution'  to  the  inflation  problem.  But  this  time  let 
us  have  the  courage  to  really  face  the  issue  and  have  a  genuine 
solution,  not  just  a  political  compromise — not  just  the  same  old 
faces  with   new  titles." 

Inflation  is,  indeed,  one  of  our  wartime  problems  that 
must  be  solved.  But  there  are  many  others.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  black  markets;  food  shortaqes;  manpower  short- 
ages, particularly  on  the  farms;  Increasing  taxes;  caring  for 
the  health  of  our  civilian  population.  All  of  these  and  many 
other  problems  must  be  solved  before  America's  war  effort 
can   reach  its  maximum  efficiency. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  release  of  February  25, 
each  month  10,000  workers  are  quitting  their  jobs  at  the 
Kaiser  shipyards  in  Richmond,  California,  due  to  insufficient 
food,  housing  and  transportation.  Branding  these  workers 
as  'slackers'  or  as  'unpatriotic'  will  not  solve  the  problem. 
Their  health  and  the  health  of  their  families  depends  upon 
the    correction   of  these  conditions. 

Providing  for  the  daytime  care  of  the  children  of  war 
workers  and  for  the  maternity  and  infant  care  of  enlisted 
men's  families  are  other  grave  problems  we  must  face.  Con- 
gress recently  refused  appropriations  for  these  purposes. 
Commenting  upon  the  rejection  of  these  funds.  Representa- 
tive  Frank  B.  Keefe,  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 


Committee,  bluntly  stated:  "If  the  government  can't  do 
those  things,  what  in  hell  are  we  fighting  for?" 

It  isn't  a  pretty  picture!  While  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  fine  young  American  men  are  offering  their  lives  in  the 
defense  of  their  country  they  must  be  burdened  with  the 
added  worry  of  how  their  wives  and  babies  will  get  along  on 
their  meager  allotments.  At  the  same  time,  civilians  read 
glowing  advertisements  from  private  corporations  offering 
them  jobs  in  war  industries  at  'high  wages  and  peacetime 
security!' 

Technocracy  contends  that  America  can  never  achieve 
a  fighting  national  morale  and  internal  efficiency  while  some 
Americans  gain  wealth  and  economic  advantage  In  war 
prices,  war  profits,  war  wages  and  war  racketeering,  while 
other  Americans  give  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  country. 

To  gain  this  fighting  morale  and  internal  efficiency,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  United  States  mobolize  all  of  the  re- 
sources of  its  national  entirety. 

By  placing  all  machines,  materiel  and  money  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation,  black  markets,  food  shortages,  the  worry 
over  taxes  and  debts,  and  other  serious  problems  would 
disappear.  Production  for  profit  at  a  price  would  give  way 
to  producing  goods  and  services  for  war  and  civilian  needs 
as  a  national  service. 

With  all  of  America's  men  and  women  giving  national 
service  In  an  earnest  effort  to  win  this  war  and  the  peace  to 
follow  it,  America's  fighting  men  would  have  the  knowledge 
that  their  country — 130  million  strong — was  behind  them. 
All  citizens  would  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  of  pay  and 
the  same  standards  of  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  health  pro- 
tection   as  the   men   in   the   armed   forces. 

Nearly  every  home  In  America  is  today  directly  affected 
by  this  war.  Some  member  of  the  household,  a  son,  a 
brother,  a  father  or  a  husband  is  in  the  armed  forces.  Then 
it  follows  that  nearly  every  individual  in  America  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  speed  at  which  an  American  victory  is  at- 
tained. 

To  Insure  this  victory  in  the  shortest  time  possible  and  to 
do  it  in  the  most  equitable  manner — the  American  Way — 
we  have  only  one  course  open  to  us — the  institution  of  Total 
Conscription.  Nothing  less  will  get  the  job  done.  Why 
delay?  — Elverda  Carnahan. 
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THE  MISSING  MAN 


National  Service  from  All  and  Profits 
to  None  Will  Keep  Him  on   the  Job 


ONE  of  the  many  problems  now 
perplexing  war  plant  executives 
and  Congress  Is  described  by 
the  recently  coined  word,  'absentee- 
ism.' There  are  many  and  varied 
causes  for  this  'plant  disease'  and  the 
cures  proposed  are  as  varied  as  the 
causes. 

y  Labor  leaders  put  most  of  the  blame 
on  plant  management  and  living  con- 
ditions, while  management  gives  lack 
of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  labor  as 
the  major  cause  for  the  high  percent- 
age of  absentees  from  work. 

The  main  reasons  or  excuses  given 
for  being  absent  are:  (I)  illness,  (2) 
poor  transportation,  (3)  care  of  chil- 
dren, (4)  long  working  hours,  (5)  mate- 
rial shortages,  (6)  job  monotony,  (7) 
necessity  for  shopping  and  personal 
activities,  (8)  earning  more  money  than 
ever  before,  (9)  week-end  sprees,  and 
(10)  visits  to  distant  homes. 

Congressional  committees  have  spent 
many  days  discussing  this  problem  and 

^its  possible  cures,  while  members  of 
Congress  themselves  are  noted  for 
their  frequent  absences  from  roll  call. 
Again,   the  pot  calls  the   kettle  black! 

CAUSES  FOR  ABSENCE 

Real  illness,  of  course.  Is  a  valid  ex- 
cuse for  not  going  to  work,  but  much 
illness  can  be  prevented  or  shortened 
by  proper  living  conditions,  good  food 
and  adequate  medical  care.  Much  has 
been  said  about  bad  housing  condi- 
tions In  war  plant  areas,  but  little  has 
been  done  to  alleviate  it.  Crowded, 
unsanitary  housing  contributes  to  the 
poor  health  of  workers. 

"The  increased  employment  of  both 
men  and  women  of  sub-standard  health 
aggravates  the  absentee  rate,"  says 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox,  in 
testifying  before  the  house  naval  af- 
fairs committee,  hie  blamed  week-end 
dissipation  as  the  major  cause  for  ab- 
senteeism. 


Shortage  of  many  vital  foods  In  de- 
fense areas,  such  as  eggs,  butter  and 
meat,  has  lowered  vitality  on  the  part 
of  many  workers.  This  shortage  of 
food  and  other  consumer  goods  has 
also  aided  absenteeism  because  fac- 
tory workers  have  found  it  necessary 
to  lay  off  a  day  or  two  now  and  then 
in  order  to  get  anything  to  eat  and 
wear.  Non-workers,  who  have  all  day 
to  shop,  leave  the  counters  bare  for 
late  shoppers,  so  day  workers  must  do 
without,  or  take  a  day  off,  which  many 
do. 

The  increase  of  women  workers  in 
war  plants  has  also  increased  the  ab- 
sentee rate,  because  women  lose  more 
time  from  illness,  accident  and  home 
and  child  care.  When  children  become 
ill,  mother  must  stay  home  with  them, 
unless  there  is  some  other  person  at 
home  capable  of  caring  for  them.  The 
War  Manpower  Commission  has  found 
that  women  workers  on  the  whole  are 
absent  65  to  90%  more  often  than 
men.  Women  working  night  shifts  have 
a  lower  absentee  rate  than  those  work- 
ing days.  This  is  probably  because  the 
night  workers  are  better  able  to  take 
care  of  home  duties  than  are  day 
workers. 

Transportation  difficulties  are  con- 
tributing largely  to  absenteeism,  too. 
Public  conveyances  are  not  adequate 
in  most  defense  areas  to  cope  with 
the  masses  of  war  workers  at  the 
change  of  shifts.  All  sorts  of  anti- 
quated equipment  has  been  resur- 
rected and  all  are  heavily  overloaded 
in  an  attempt  to  handle  the  traffic. 
Many  war  workers  stay  home  In  bad 
weather  rather  than  risk  illness  or  in- 
jury from  standing  out  in  the  street 
and  then  riding  on  ancient  buses  or 
street  cars  with  faulty  brakes  or  other 
wornout  parts. 

Car  pooling  takes  care  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  traffic,  so  several 
riders  depend  on  one  car  and  driver 
to  reach  their  iobs.    If  the  car  breaks 


down,  or  thje  driver  fails  to  show  up, 
the  riders  are  unable  to  get  to  work 
In   many  cases. 

It  has  been  found  in  surveys  made 
over  a  number  of  years,  that  longer 
work  weeks  are  responsible  for  much 
absenteeism.  The  British  Government 
has  discovered  that  production  de- 
creases and  the  absentee  rate  in- 
creases when  the  work  week  is  over  48 
hours.  Men  cannot  maintain  a  7-day 
week  or  a  10  or  12-hour  day  for  very 
long  without  taking  time  off. 

One  of  the  causes  not  usually  men- 
tioned by  plant  managers,  but  stressed 
by  labor  leaders,  is  material  shortage. 
When  workers  show  up  for  work  and 
find  little  or  nothing  to  do,  they  de- 
cide to  take  a  day  off.  Often  workers 
are  told  to  'appear  busy  when  the  boss 
comes  by,'  so  they  pick  up  a  hammer 
or  a  drill  and  'look  busy,'  but  accom- 
plish very  little  work  throughout  the 
shift.  This  has  a  demoralizing  effect  on 
workers.  There  Is  a  lot  of  red  tape  in 
the  process  of  obtaining  parts  and  ma- 
terials, so  that  often  thousands  of 
workers  are  kept  'looking  busy'  for 
days  at  a  time  while  the  proper  papers 
are  obtained.  An  employe  then  thinks 
he  might  as  well  be  absent  as  stand 
around  all  day  or  night. 

Another  factor  that  has  a  demoraliz- 
ing effect  on  workers  is  the  cost-plus 
system  under  which  many  war  plants 
operate.  This  places  the  cost  of  re- 
jections on  the  government,  not  on 
the  plant.  The  high  percentage  of  in- 
ferior products  permitted  under  this 
system  makes  workers  lose  Interest  in 
working.    Thus — more  absenteeism! 

REMEDIES  SUGGESTED 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  radio,  in 
the  press  and  in  Congress  on  the 
causes  and  cures  for  absenteeism. 
Plant  executives  send  letters  to  absent 
employes,  even  when  quite  ill,  telling 
them   to   be   more   patriotic  —  letters 
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that  make  ill  people  even  more  ill,  or 
disgusted. 

Congress  has  threatened  to  draft 
men  who  are  absent  too  often.  David 
T.  Babcock,  a  'dollar-a-year'  member  of 
the  west  coast  manpower  commission, 
said   recently: 

"We  are  going  to  try  to  solve  this 
problem  on  a  voluntary  basis,  but  if 
we  don't  succeed  there  is  no  question 
about  what  we  will  do  then."  He  then 
mentioned  that  England  has  resorted 
to  jail  sentences  and  fines  when  ab- 
sences are  inexcusable.  "Seven  per 
cent  of  the  absenteeism,  which  runs 
10%,  could  be  stopped,"  he  declared. 

The  United  States  News  of  March 
5,  1943,  says  drinking  and  vice  In  war 
plant  areas  is  responsible  for  much 
absenteeism. 

To  really  cure  the  ill  we  must  go 
to  all  the  sources  of  the  trouble.  We 
cannot  do  much  by  threatening,  plead- 
ing or  shaming  employes.  To  get  at 
the  evils  at  the  root  of  absenteeism 
we  must  adopt  the  all-out  program 
proposed  by  Technocracy,  namely,  To- 
tal  Conscription. 

Total  Conscription  would  cure  ab- 
senteeism, as  well  as  other  problems 
about  which  Congressmen  are  growing 
irate  and  gray-haired. 

Under  Total  Conscription  there 
would  be  no  profits  to  anyone.  All 
would  have  the  same  incentive  to  work 
— not  to  get  rich  on  war  profits,  but 
to  pitch  In  and  win  the  war,  so  we 
can   live  a   normal   life  thereafter. 

Red  tape  would  be  eliminated  under 
Total  Conscription,  and  materials  allo- 
cated to  the  most  vital  points — not  to 
the  war  plant  which  has  the  biggest 
drag  with  the  necessary  bureaucrats. 
All  industries,  materials  and  transpor- 
tation would  be  conscripted  and  uti- 
lized to  the  best  advantage.  No  more 
cost-plus! 

And  no  more  wage  disputes!  Much 
time  and  trouble  would  be  saved  for 
more  important  matters.  Everyone 
would  be  paid  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  armed  forces,  with  an  adequate 
living  standard  provided  for  the  dura- 
tion. Many  headaches  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  cancelling  of  debts,  taxes 
and  other  money  troubles  for  the  dura- 
tion. Nothing  to  worry  about  but  win- 
'ning   the  war! 

Housing  problems  would  be  solved 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  most  desirable  way. 
Ready-made    houses    could     be    easily 


moved  to  shortage  areas,  or  cement 
buildings  quickly  poured.  Workers 
could  then  live  with  their  families  and 
get  out  of  the  hated  rooming  houses 
and  auto  courts. 

Health  problems  would  be  handled 
in  the  same  manner  —  by  providing 
adequate  medical  care  in  all  sections. 
Absences  from  Illness  would  be  greatly 
reduced  if  doctors  and  nurses  were 
available  to   all. 

Child  nurseries  with  trained  person- 
nel would  be  provided  In  defense  plant 
areas  so  mothers  could  work  without 
worrying  about  their  children. 

The  food  problem  would  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  most  efficient  manner — 
by  Installing  cafeterias  for  war  workers 
who  have  little  time  to  shop  and  cook 
healthful  meals.  This  would  save  much 
time  for  the  worker  and  prevent  much 
absenteeism.  Those  who  preferred  to 
cook  their  own  meals  would  be  as- 
sured of  an  adequate  supply  of  food, 
and  an  equal  share.  As  Science  News 
Letter  of  February  27  suggests: 

"Anything  that  can  be  done  to  pro- 
vide     community      meals,      community 


services,  convenient  shopping  centers, 
will  help  to  reduce  absenteeism  in  war 
plants." 

Transportation  problems  would  be 
solved  by  traffic  experts,  and  by  stag- 
gered work  shifts.  If  workers  could  ride 
in  comfort  and  safety  they  would  be 
absent  from  work  less  often. 

The  drinking  and  vice  problem 
would  be  controlled  by  the  closing  of 
all  public  bars  and  the  limitation  of 
the  sale  of  spirituous  beverages,  wines 
and  liquors  to  restaurants,  hotel  din- 
ing rooms  and  licensed  liquor  stores. 
Some  forms  of  healthful  recreation 
would  be  assured  in  order  to  keep  the 
worker's  health  and  morale  at  its  peak. 

Workers  would  not  have  to  be  bom- 
barded  with    pleas   to    be    patriotic —       || 
they  would  all  have  the  same  Incentive    d'\ 
to  work.    They  would  say:  "This  ist  my    ^ 
war — I'll  do  all  I  can  to  win  It." 

National  morale  will  be  at  its  peak 
when  we  have  Total  Conscription,  with 
National  Service  from  All  and  Profits 
to  None! 

— Maxine  N.  Huntzinger. 


TEEN-ACE    AMERICANS 


Authorities    Alarmed    as    Juvenile 
Delinquency  Continues  to  increase 


THROUGHOUT  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country  juvenile 
delinquency  is  rapidly  increasing. 
In  the  crowded  industrial  areas  the 
situation  is  taxing  the  resourcefulness 
of  the  juvenile  authorities  and  welfare 
workers. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
discloses  that  delinquency,  especially 
among  minor  girls,  is  mounting  to 
alarming  proportions.  From  Washing- 
ton comes  a  late  report  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  stating  that  fingerprint 
records  of  persons  under  2!  years  of 
age  show  that  arrests  of  minor  girls 
increased  55.7%  in   1942  over  1941. 

Prostitution  and  commercialized  vice 
among  minor  girls  increased  64.8%, 
while  those  arrested  for  other  sex 
offenses   increased    104.7%.     Increases 


of  39.9%  and  69.9%  respectively  were 
registered  for  drunkenness  and  dis- 
orderly conduct.  Mr.  Hoover  stated 
that  the  situation  becomes  all  the  more 
alarming  when  it  is  realized  that  some  il 
juvenile  authorities  do  not  fingerprint 
delinquent  minors. 

It  Is  noted  that  in  the  years  1939  to 
194!  the  predominant  age  group 
among  boys  arrested  was  19,  but  the 
latest  figures  show  that  18-year-old 
boys  have  exceeded  all  others  in  crime. 
Even  though  millions  of  young  men  are 
in  the  armed  forces  or  gainfully  em- 
ployed. Hoover  reported  the  number 
of  youths  under  21  arrested  for  as- 
sault increased  17.1%;  for  rape, 
10.6%;  for  disorderly  conduct,  26.2%; 
and  for  drunkenness,  30.3%. 

From  the  Los  Angeles  area  comes 
the  report  that  juvenile  delinquency  in 
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1942  increased  700%  over  1941.  This 
includes  everything  fronn  crime  to  run- 
ning away.  John  T.  Hamilton,  officer 
in  charge  of  the  Missing  Juvenile  Bu- 
reau of  the  Juvenile  Control  Division 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department, 
admits  a  definite  Increase  In  the  re- 
ported number  of  missing  girls. 

In  January  of  this  year,  according 
to  Mr.  hiamllton's  report,  1209  boys 
and  girls  were  reported  as  missing.  Of 
this  number  500  were  girls  and  709 
were  boys.  Two  hundred  ninety-six  of 
them  were  less  than  12  years  of  age. 
In  February,  516  girls  and  635  boys 
were  reported  missing;  an  increase  of 
16  girls  over  January,  despite  the  fact 
that  February  is  a  short  month. 

Authorities     agree     that     disrupted 

»home  life  due  to  the  pressure  of  war 
operations  Is  the  major  cause  for  this 
situation.  Over  night  American  youth 
were  blasted  out  of  their  peacetime 
environments.  Thousands  of  them  saw 
fathers  and  brothers  hastily  leave  well- 
organized  homes  to  join  the  armed 
forces.  Their  most  competent  instruc- 
tors and  recreational  leaders  left  the 
schools,  throwing  smoothly  running 
school  routine  Into  confusion.  Parks 
and  playgrounds,  previously  provided 
for  their  recreation,  were  closed  to 
them  to  provide  quarters  for  soldiers. 
Meanwhile  thousands  of  mothers 
joined  the  ranks  of  war  workers,  caus- 
ing  disruption   in  the  home. 

These  youthful  citizens  looked  on  in 
bewilderment  while  this  rapid  course 
^  of  events  forced  each  one  of  them  into 
P  a  life  teeming  with  new  responsibili- 
ties and  new  dangers. 

Jane  Shaw  Ward,  lecturer  in  social 
welfare  on  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the 
University  of  California,  points  out 
that  the  increase  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  the  direct  result  of  wartime 
conditions.  "It  is  recognized,"  she  says, 
"that  many  social  dislocations  have 
arisen  out  of  the  development  of  war 
industries  and  out  of  the  situations 
arising  from  the  Selective  Service 
Act." 

With  families  living  under  seriously 
crowded  conditions  and  parents  away 
all  day,  many  little  children  and  boys 
and  girls  are  without  supervision  or 
recreation.  Miss  Ward  points  out  the 
Importance  of  this  situation  and  urges 
that  persons  who  can  qualify  with  two 
years'  graduate  training  apply  for 
available  positions  on  staffs  working 
with  courts  and  probation  depart- 
ments.    Many   such    positions    are   now 


vacant  because  the  former  occupants 
have  enlisted  or  have  been  drafted 
into  the  armed  services  or  have  gone 
into  war  work. 

'Everywhere  authorities  are  experi- 
menting in  various  ways  to  solve  this 
complicated  problem.  Some  cities  are 
resorting  to  curfew  ordinances.  Cam- 
den,    New    Jersey,     is    planning    a     10 


Signs   such   as  this   bear   testimony   to  the 

startling  increase   in    juvenile   delinquency. 

— Techphoto    by   Thomas. 


o'clock  curfew  for  girls  of  16  and  un- 
der, and  an  I  I  o'clock  ordinance  Is 
now  In  effect  in  Philadelphia,  where, 
for  example,  a  15-year-old  girl  was 
picked  up  In  a  taproom  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  sailor.  She  was  taken  there 
by   her    25-year-old   married    sister. 

Teen-age  war  workers  have  been  ar- 
rested, too.  Girls  of  16  and  17,  mak- 
ing good  money  in  war  plants,  have 
been  picked  up  in  taprooms,  where 
they  have  gone  to  spend  their  money. 
A  recent  case  cited  was  that  of  a  17- 
year-old  girl  who  made  $40  a  week  in 
a  war  plant  in  Philadelphia.  She  was 
arrested  on  the  street  at  I  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  said  she  wanted  to 
kill  herself  because  her  parents  would 
not  allow  her  to  keep  any  of  the  money 
that  she  earned. 

As  a  solution  to  this  alarming  prob- 
lem, Judge  Clay  S.  Crouse  of  Beckley, 


West  Virginia,  would  indict  the  parents 
of  delinquent  young  people  as  the  ma- 
jor way  of  combating  the  war-Inspired 
Increase  in  juvenile  crime. 

The  TECHNOCRAT  points  out  that 
the  indictment  of  the  parents  of  juve- 
nile delinquents  will  not  solve  these 
difficult  youth  problems,  neither  will 
the  curfew  ordinances  alter  the  situa- 
tion. This  increase  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  conclusive  proof  of  the  lack 
of  planning  and  organized  effort  in 
our  war  program.  The  neglect  of 
American  youth  at  this  critical  time 
will  have  a  lasting  effect  on  America's 
future  destiny. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  these  youths 
(and  in  1940  there  were  47  million  of 
them  under  16  years  of  age)  rests  the 
responsibility  of  directing  and  operat- 
ing America's  future  social  mechanism. 
They  are  the  future  engineers,  techni- 
cians, research  workers,  educators, 
artists;  and  above  all,  they  are  the 
future  fathers  and  mothers  of  this 
nation. 

ONLY  SOLUTION 

Therefore,  It  Is  of  vital  Importance 
that  a  program  be  Instituted  for  the 
care  and  training  of  these  citizens  of 
tomorrow  during  this  period  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

The  program  of  Total  Conscription 
offered  to  the  American  people  by 
Technocracy  Inc.  would  provide  for  the 
care  and  training  of  America's  youth. 
Adequate  food,  shelter  and  health  pro- 
tection, on  the  same  basis  as  that  pro- 
vided for  the  boys  in  the  armed  forces, 
would  Insure  sturdy  bodies  for  our  chil- 
dren. Competent  supervision  of  edu- 
cation and  recreation  would  bring  out 
and  develop  their  aptitudes,  thereby 
preparing  them  for  the  responsibilities 
of  the  future.  If  the  mothers  were  en- 
gaged in  war  industries,  they  would  be 
assured  that  their  children  were  safe, 
comfortable  and  happy  in  well-equip- 
ped and  competently-staffed  nurseries. 

Total  Conscription  is  the  only  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  this  country — the  only  one 
which  will  relieve  the  burden  of  the 
juvenile  authorities. 

To  win  this  war  and  to  save  our 
youth,  all  civilian  activities  must  be 
coordinated  according  to  designed  di- 
rection, and  every  physically  able  man 
and  woman  must  be  placed  In  a  posi- 
tion where  each  can  function  accord- 
ing to  his  ability. 

— N.  Smith. 
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Small    Businesses    Expire    as    the 
Demands  of  Total  War  Increase 
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CLOSED  FOR  THE  DURATION. 
This  sign  has  become  familiar 
to  the  American  public.  Famil- 
iar too  are  hundreds  of  empty  store 
buildings,  factories  and  warehouses  in 
every  American  city.  These  empty 
buildings  are  mute  evidence  of  the 
demise  of  small  business. 

War  Production  Board  Chairman 
Donald  M.  Nelson  last  October  warned 
the  nation  that  bankruptcy  for  300,- 
000  retail  stores  by  the  end  of  1943 
was  a  virtual  certainty.  At  that  time 
Peter  Edson  stated  in  his  column  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News: 

.  .  .  "What  is  happening  to  the  72,- 
000  wholesalers,  the  1,614,000  retail- 
ers, the  638,000  service  companies  such 
as  laundries  and  dry  cleaners,  the  200,- 
000    building    companies,    the    40,000 


places  of  amusement  and  the  25,000 
hotels?  They're  all  small  businesses, 
too,  and  they  wail  that  nobody  in 
Washington  is  doing  anything  about 
them  except  to  deliver  funeral  orations 
after  they  pass  out. 

"In  1939  and  1940  recorded  business 
failures  numbered  over  1000  a  month. 
All  through  the  Coolldge  and  Hoover 
booms  they  numbered  over  20,000  a 
year.  In  1932  they  reached  a  peak  of 
nearly  32,000,  with  liabilities  of  nearly 
$1,000,000,000. 

"But  even  such  colossal  failures  as 
these  are  mere  chicken  feed  to  the 
failures  that  are  anticipated  for  the 
next  year.  Wayne  Chatfield  Taylor, 
undersecretary  of  commerce,  estimates 
the  number  of  retailers  alone  which 
may  be  forced  out  of  business  before 


the  end  of  next  year  may  reach  300,- 
000— 10  times  the  failures  of  1932...." 

Fred  A.  Baughan,  head  of  the  Retail 
Food  Dealers  of  Southern  California, 
stirred  up  quite  a  commotion  when  he 
charged  in  Washington  last  January 
that  15,000  Los  Angeles  groceries  had 
shut  down  due  to  price  ceilings. 

Harry  Camp,  OPA  regional  admin- 
istrator, was  quoted  as  replying  that 
Baughan  had  taken  the  total  of  all  re- 
tail establishments — groceries,  restau- 
rants, gas  stations  and  clothing  stores — 
that  closed  In  a  six-month  period  last 
year.  Camp  numbered  the  retail  food 
stores  In  Los  Angeles  that  closed  in 
August  at  103,  at  109  in  September 
and   120  In  October. 

"In  contrast  to  Baughan's  sensational 
figures,  which  were  out  of  line,"  Camp 
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stated,  "we  have  the  report  of  retail 
food  trade  sources  which  reveal  that 
one  large  chain  in  this  area  reported 
gross  revenue  of  $32,843,000  last  year 
against  $31,000,000  in  1941.  This  in- 
crease was  in  spite  of  ceilings,  short- 
ages and  other  war  factors." 

It  is  significant  that  in  his  effort  to 
cover  up  Baughan's  boner,  Camp 
quoted  figures  pertaining,  not  to  small 
business,  but  to  a  large  grocery  chain 
whose  revenue  runs  into  over  30  million 
dollars  per  year. 

While  officials  cover  the  facts  with  a 
coating  of  glossy  subterfuge,  more  signs 
like  those  pictured  here  are  belying 
their  fancy  figures  as  'for  rent'  signs 
replace  menus  in  many  a  store  win- 
dow, and  price  rationing  boards  carry 
out  their  work  in  many  a  storeroom 
that  once  displayed  candy,  furniture 
or  electrical  appliances. 

Approximately  2500  restaurant  and 
cafe  owners  in  Los  Angeles  alone  have 
given  up  the  struggle  as  they  found 
themselves  smothered  under  a  series  of 
problems. 

The  closure  of  these  restaurants  and 
cafes  has  been  a  blow,  not  only  to 
their  former  owners,  but  also  to  would- 
be  customers  who  planned  to  make  use 
of  them  after  their  food  ration  stamps 
are  gone,  to  defense  workers  who  do 
not  have  housekeeping  facilities  and 
must  eat  out,  and  to  working  house- 
wives who  get  home  too  late  to  get 
meat  at  their  butcher  shops. 

Tragic  as  the  failure  of  these  restau- 
rants and  other  small  businesses  may 
be  for  their  owners,  we  must  realize 
that  we  cannot  win  a  total  war  with 
the  conglomeration  of  almost  three 
million  small  businesses  in  competition. 

The  adoption  of  Technocracy's  Vic- 
tory Program  of  Total  Conscription 
would  relieve  the  small  businessman  of 
the  burdens  under  which  he  Is  now 
operating  by  placing  him  In  national 
service. 

Under  Total  Conscription  a  designed 
plan  of  food  distribution  would  be  put 
into  effect.  This  would  include  the 
inauguration  of  mass  preparation  of 
food  and  mass  feeding  In  large  gov- 
ernment operated  restaurants  in  cer- 
tain areas.  With  guaranteed  decent 
housing  and  adequate  food,  every 
American  could  contribute  maximum 
efficiency  toward  victory,  and  such 
calamities  as  mass  hunger  with  accom- 
panying  panic   would   be  averted. 

— Phyllis  Lucas. 
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MARKETS 

BLACK   and   RED 


•         • 


Bootleggers,   Hi-jackers   and    Racketeers 
Ride  Across   the  American    Scene   Again 


AS  FOOD  and  labor  shortages 
J^^  become  more  apparent  and  at- 
'  ^  tempted  price  and  wage  con- 
trols become  more  rigid,  news  origi- 
nating from  population  centers 
throughout  these  United  States  seems 
echoes  from  the  roaring  20's.  The 
bootlegger,  the  hi-jacker  and  the  rack- 
eteer ride  again.  In  the  I920's  the 
government's  attempted  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquor  was  a  complete  and  dismal 
failure. 

Today  the  government's  efforts  in 
making  equitable  distribution  of  the 
necessities  of  life  in  the  face  of  in- 
creasing shortages  and  in  controlling 
prices  without  controlling  production 
from  the  grass  roots  to  the  consumer, 
are  resulting  In  much  more  serious 
consequences  than  its  failure  twenty 
years  ago  to  stop  the  distilling  and 
distribution  of  spirituous  liquors.  Now 
it  is  principally  food,  not  beverage 
alcohol,  that  is  eluding  price  restric- 
tions and  rationing   regulations. 

MEAT  SHORTAGE 

Food,  the  necessary  fuel  for  the  hu- 
man engine,  is  being  racketeered  by 
being  diverted  from  Its  normal  chan- 
nels into  the  so-called   'black  markets.' 

Early  in  January,  Los  Angeles  got  Its 
first  glimpse  of  one  phase  of  the  old 
criminal  technique  applied  to  new  con- 
ditions and  to  different  commodities. 
Even  then  meat  had  for  some  time 
been  scarce.  Every  housewife  in  the 
city  was  up  early  every  morning  trying 
to  get  her  share.  On  January  7,  the 
Los  Angeles  police  joined  the  house- 
wives in  their  daily  search.  Nearly 
6000  pounds  of  meat  had  disappeared 
in  broad  daylight  from  a  local  pack- 
ing house.  The  hi-jackers  were  on  the 
job.  The  black  markets  were  opening 
for  business. 


At  about  the  same  time  the  OPA 
sent  fifteen  trained  investigators  into 
the  field  to  smash  the  already  mush- 
rooming market  in  poultry.  On  January 
II,  in  San  Francisco,  the  Butchers' 
Union,  with  representatives  from  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington,  walled 
that  Illegal  meat  markets  were  oper- 
ating unchecked  at  many  points  on  the 
west  coast.  And  on  January  27,  an- 
other truck  load,  this  time  of  poultry 
and  eggs  valued  at  $2000,  was  hi- 
jacked In  Los  Angeles. 

GANGSTER  METHODS 

In  Chicago,  by  February  7,  thirty- 
two  slaughterers,  wholesalers  and  proc- 
essors of  meat  had  been  charged  with 
price  ceiling  violations  and  a  United 
Press  survey  claimed  that  one  million 
dollars,  which  would  have  been  a  very 
good  weekly  take  even  for  Al  Capone 
In  his  palmiest  days,  was  going  Into  the 
tills  of  the  meat  pirates  there  every 
Saturday  night. 

By  February  10,  in  Detroit,  accord- 
ing to  a  United  Press  dispatch  from 
that  city,  fifteen  major  butchers  had 
been  obliged  to  close  their  shops  be- 
cause the  meat  which  they  needed  for 
their  customers  was  being  marketed 
through  Illicit  channels,  by-passing  ra- 
tioning schedules  and  sailing  high  over 
price  ceilings. 

In  New  York,  by  January  16,  the 
Consumers  Union  had  reported  that 
prices  for  meat  had  soared  to  a  point 
entirely  beyond  reach  of  families  of 
moderate  Income  and  that  thousands 
of  families  there  could  not  afford  even 
the  cheapest  cuts.  The  report  stated 
further  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  meat  retailers  in  New  York  made 
any  pretense  whatever  of  staying  un- 
der the  price  ceilings  and  that  for 
weeks  the  marketing  of  meat  had  been 
under  the  open  and  brazen  control  of 


gangsters  as  lawless  and  shameless  as 
the  worst  ones  of  prohibition  years. 

What  a  disgraceful  national  spec- 
tacle these  reports  make  for  a  country 
in  the  throes  of  total  war.  On  many 
foreign  battle  fronts  American  blood 
and  precious  American  manhood  is 
now  being  traded  for  our  security.  In 
the  'red  markets'  of  death  abroad  the 
armed  forces  of  this  nation  are  buy- 
ing with  their  own  lives  the  lives  of 
Americans  at  home.  While  here  in 
these  United  States  'black  markets' 
flourish  and  grow  fat  by  withholding 
food,  a  prime  necessity  of  life,  from 
those  who  need  it  in  order  to  sell  it  in 
quantities  to  those  who  can  pay  the 
exorbitant  prices.  Black  markets  thrive 
wherein  buyers  and  sellers  alike  repudi- 
ate and  outrage  the  very  principles 
for  which  our  sons,  brothers  and  hus- 
bands are  fighting;  whereby  the  sup- 
plying of  sufficient  food  to  these  same 
fighting  Americans  is  jeopardized; 
whereby  equality  of  sacrifice  is  sabo- 
taged and  patriotism  sold  out  for 
profit!  This  shameful  situation  is  oc- 
curring In  a  nation  which  we  are  told 
is  fighting  to  assure  all  of  its  citizens, 
in  fact,  all  of  the  world,  freedom  from 
want. 

In  the  meat  racket,  cattle  rustling 
reminiscent  of  the  old  days  of  the  wild 
west  is  coming  Into  fashion  again,  but 
with  new  and  more  efficient  methods 
than  In  pioneer  times.  From  various 
sections  come  reports  of  armed  bands 
of  men  touring  in  trucks  at  night, 
rounding  up  strays,  cutting  out  beef 
on  the  hoof  from  herds,  slaughtering 
in  deserted  barns  or  school  houses  and 
selling  at  high  prices  to  butchers  in 
town  the  next  day.  The  boost  in  price 
the  butcher  pays  is  passed  on  to  his 
clamoring  customers  with  another  sub- 
stantial price  lift  for  the  retailer  him- 
self. Some  faint-hearted,  or  more 
timid  rustlers,  even  pay  the  farmer  any 
price  he  asks  for  his  cattle.  They  know 
there  is  a  market  for  it  at  any  price. 

PRICE  CEILINGS 

One  strange  feature  of  this  whole 
picture  of  attempted  price  control, 
particularly  of  meat,  is  that  the  top 
price  at  which  meat  can  be  sold  is 
firmly  clamped  on  it  at  every  stage  of 
Its  progress  from  farm  to  kitchen  ex- 
cept the  very  first  one.  The  farmer 
can  legally  sell  his  unslaughtered  beef, 
pork  or  mutton  for  any  price  he  can 
get.     Cattle    on    the    hoof   apparently 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  18) 
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X-RAY 
G-MAN 


TRACKING  down  'saboteurs'  which 
might  be  lurking  deep  within  the 
huge  pieces  of  metal  now  going 
into  America's  vital  war  equipment  is 
the  job  assigned  to  over  40  portable 
million-volt  x-ray  units  in  Industrial 
plants  throughout  the  country.  One 
year  ago  there  was  only  one  such  x-ray 
unit  in  operation,  although  several 
elaborate  and  fixed  million-volt  units 
had  been  placed  in  hospitals  for  can- 
cer therapy. 

Since  some  of  the  largest  castings 
which  the  x-ray  must  examine  in  an  in- 
dustrial plant  weigh  many  tons  and  are 
of  a  wide  variety  of  irregular  shapes, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  posi- 
tion them  easily  and  rapidly  for  x-ray- 
ing with  a  fixed  installation  such  as  the 
original  hospital  unit.  Consequently  the 
portable  unit,  completely  enclosed  in  a 
metal  tank  three  feet  in  diameter,  four 
feet  in  length  and  weighing  1500 
pounds  was  developed.  In  a  plant  al- 
ready equipped  for  moving  large  steel 
castings  which  weigh  from  40  to  50 
tons,  the  x-ray  equipment  can  be  han- 
dled easily  and  moved  rapidly  into  the 
most  convenient  position  for  the  best 
results. 

X-ray  pictures  made  by  the  million- 
volt  unit,  with  an  exposure  of  only  a 
few  minutes,  clearly  reveal  any  hidden 
defects  in  steel  or  other  metals  rang- 
ing from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  eight 
inches   in   thickness. 

By  taking  two  x-ray  pictures  at  an 
angle,  a  stereoscopic  view  can  be  ob- 
tained. In  this  way  It  is  possible  to  ex- 
amine the  wall  of  a  large  casting  and 
see  In  three  dimensions  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  any  possible  defect  which  might 
cause  the  casting  to  fail  in  use.  With- 
out such  examination  the  defect  could 
not  be  detected  and  repaired. 

Three  factors  made  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  compact  and  com- 
paratively light  weight  x-ray  unit  for 
industrial  uses.  They  were  the  use  of 
the  multi-section  x-ray  tube,  the  new 
'resonance'  transformer  and  the  use  of 
gas  for  insulation. 

X-rays  result  when  electrons  are 
hurled  against  a  metal  target,  and  they 


Million-volt  x-ray   unit  is   being   used   to 
shipyard. — Photo   courtesy 

are  more  penetrating  the  faster  the 
electrons  are  made  to  move.  High- 
speed electrons,  in  turn,  require  high 
voltages  to  produce  them.  But  instead 
of  applying  the  million  volts  in  one 
dose,  the  tube  of  the  new  unit  Is  made 
of  I  2  sections,  to  each  of  which  about 
85,000  volts  is  applied,  making  a  total 
of  a  million. 

Ordinary  transformers  normally  use 
oil  for  insulation.  To  obtain  the  requi- 
site insulating  effect  in  the  million-volt 
unit,  some  five  tons  of  oil  would  have 
had  to  be  used  and  everything   made 


inspect  a  huge   stern   post  in   a  west   coast 
General    Electric   Company. 

proportionately  larger.  Instead,  the 
tank  containing  the  equipment  is  filled 
with  a  gas,  known  as  Freon-12,  and 
only  about  40  pounds  are  needed. 

Industrial  uses  of  x-rays  are  being 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  war  just  as 
the  first  world  war  speeded  their  ap- 
plication in  medicine. 

Thus,  American  research  and  tech- 
nology are  again  responding  to  meet 
the  trend  of  events  and  pushing  back 
frontiers  beyond  horizons  undreamed 
of  only  a  few  short  years  ago. 
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WINGS 


FROM  the  very  beginning  of  World 
War  No.  2,  the  vital  need  for  supe- 
rior airpower  has  been  pounded 
home  time  and  time  again.  The  might 
of  the  German  Luftwaffe  at  the  outset 
of  the  war  resulted  in  the  debacle  of 
Dunkirk  and  the  loss  of  Crete,  hiitler 
and  his  generals  had  long  realized  the 
full  meaning  of  this  new  weapon  of 
war  and  did  everything  possible  to 
make  the  German  air  force  all-power- 
ful. At  the  time  of  those  first  British 
disasters,  however,  developments  in 
aviation  had  not  reached  the  advanced 
stage  of  today.  It  was  this  fact,  and 
this  fact  only,  that  saved  Britain  from 
being  smashed  into  utter  defeat  In  the 
tragic  days  of  1940. 

Japan's  airpower  blasted  Pearl  hiar- 
bor.  It  crushed  British  resistance  at 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong.  It  blasted 
its  way  through  the  heroic  defense  of 
Bataan  and  Corregidor  and  pounded 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  into  submission. 
But  at  last  the  tide  turned.  The  In- 
creasing might  of  American  airpower 
provided  the  canopy  of  planes  which 
enabled  the  Marines  to  land  on  Gua- 
dalcanal. Without  that  splendid  air 
support  they  would  surely  have  failed. 
Since  then  the  growing  strength  of 
American  airpower  has  enabled  our 
armed  forces  in  the  South  Seas  to 
consolidate  their  hard-won  positions 
and  score  further  successes. 

On    the    other    side    of    the    globe. 


for  VICTORY  I 


Fleets  of  Flying  Wing  Bombers  Will  Carry 
Destruction  to  the  Homelands  of  the  Enemy 


night  after  night,  an  increasingly  pow- 
erful RAF  blasts  away  at  German  cit- 
ies, seriously  crippling  her  war  Indus- 
tries. The  damage  done  there  already 
far  exceeds  that  done  to  England  in 
the  blitz  of  1940.  Judging  from  the 
glowing  reports  in  our  daily  press,  it 
looks  as  though  the  United  Nations  are 
definitely  on  the  march.  But  how  long 
at  our  present  rate  of  progress  will  it 
be  before  our  fascist  enemies  are 
finally  completely  crushed?  How  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  will  be 
sacrificed  before  the  United  Nations 
can  finally  win  this  first  total  war  in 
history?  The  answer  depends  on  just 
how  rapidly  and  how  well  we  develop 
our  strength  In  the  air  and  the  most 
effective  \vay  to  employ  it. 

OFFENSIVE  ACTION 

On  February  26  of  this  year,  the 
RAF  soared  over  Cologne  and 
dropped  nearly  3000  tons  of  high  ex- 
plosive bombs.  This  was  the  M3th 
raid  of  the  war  on  this  particular  city. 
On  May  30  and  31,  1942,  1043  bomb- 
ers of  the  RAF  dropped  3000  tons  of 
explosives  and  incendiaries  on  the 
same  city  In  90  minutes,  an  average 
of  a  little  less  than  three  tons  per 
plane.  And  yet  Cologne,  one  of  the 
most  highly  Industrialized  centers  of 
the  fascist  empire,  still  lives  and  car- 
ries on.  On  March  I,  Berlin  was 
bombed    for    the    59th    .time.     Heavy 


damage  was  reported  but — Berlin  still 
carries  on.  And  so  It  has  been  with  all 
the  major  cities  in  Germany — Lubeck, 
Rostock,  Karlsruhe,  Mainz,  Dusseldorf, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Nurnberg,  Saar- 
brucken  —  all  have  been  mercilessly 
blasted  time  and  time  again  but  no 
one  of  them  has  yet  been  destroyed. 
All  of  them  still  continue  as  produc- 
tion units.  Germany's  war  production 
may  have  been  slowed  down  but  it 
certainly  has  not  been  stopped,  and 
until  it  is  stopped  victory  for  the  allies 
is   not  probable. 

William  B.  Ziff,  the  noted  civilian 
aviation    authority,    recently   said: 

"Whatever  the  cost,  we  must  seize  and 
hold  command  of  the  air,  with  special 
reference  to  the  heaviest  bombers  it  is 
possible  for  our  aeronautical  engineers  to 
build.  With  these  terrible  instruments  of 
death  in  our  possession,  the  full  force  of 
the  attack  should  be  directed  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  principal  enemies.  We  should 
understand  that  any  action  which  takes 
place  on  non-German  or  non-Japanese  ter- 
ritory is  indecisive  and  remains  in  every 
real  sense  of  the  definition  a  defensive 
action.  No  true  offensive  action  can  take 
place  anywhere  except  directly  upon  or 
over  the  territory  of  our  chief  enemy,  Ger- 
many,   or    our    secondary    enemy,    Japan." 

Then  why  do  we  not  inaugurate  such 
an  offensive?  Why  must  we  return 
time  after  time  to  the  same  objectives 
only  pecking  away  a  little  at  a  time  in- 
stead of  blasting  it  out  of  existence 
in    one    gigantic    raid?     How   can    we 
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make  our  airpower  effective  enough  to 
utterly  destroy  our  enemies? 

The  answer  is  simple.  It  takes  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  bombs  to  destroy 
a  large  city,  far  more  than  can  be  car- 
ried by  our  present  type  of  planes. 
The  largest  British  ship  at  the  present 
time,  the  Stirling,  carries  only  eight 
tons  of  bombs.  To  most  of  us  this 
seems  a  huge  load  for  a  single  plane 
to  carry.  It  is,  however,  utterly  inade- 
quate for  the  tremendous  job  which 
must  be  done,  hluge  bombers  carry- 
ing 50-ton  bomb  loads  each  are 
needed,  and  needed  now.  They  can 
and  must  be  built — -and  America  must 
build  them.  No  other  nation  has  the 
equipment,  personnel  and  resources 
for  such  a  huge  program.  American 
technology  and  engineering  ability 
alone  can  build  these  mightiest  engines 
of  destruction. 

For  years  engineers  have  been  work- 
ing on  designs  which  would  break  away 
from  the  conventional  type  of  plane, 
and  today  planes  of  the  Flying  Wing 
type  have  been  successfully  flown. 
Modern  technology  makes  it  possible 
to  construct  these  ships  to  enormous 
size.  Anticipating  these  trends.  Tech- 
nocracy has  designed  a  mammoth  Fly- 
ing Wing  bomber  and  advocates  its 
immediate  construction  in  quantity. 
These  super-bombers  in  one  single  raid 
of  5500  planes,  could  drop  275,000 
tons  of  bombs!  Tokio,  Berlin  or  Rome, 
could  be  reduced  to  a  smoldering  heap 
of  rubble  in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours- — 
from  American  bases. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

This  leviathan  of  the  air  will  have  a 
wing  spread  of  330  feet.  It  will  carry 
50  tons  of  bombs  for  6000  miles  and 
return  to  its  base  without  refueling.  It 
will  be  powered  by  huge  multi-motors 
with  eight  pusher-type  propellers — 
two  on  each  shaft.  It  will  have  a  ceil- 
ing of  35,000  feet  to  40,000  feet  and 
a  speed  of  over  300  miles  per  hour, 
and  it  will  be  so  heavily  armed  that 
fighter  escorts  will  be  unnecessary. 
While  designed  primarily  as  a  long- 
range  bomber,  it  could  easily  be 
converted  for  use  as  a  transport  for 
troops  and  equipment  or  for  use  as  a 
freighter. 

One  of  our  greatest  problems  today 
is  transportation.  To  move  our  armed 
forces  and  their  supplies  to  widely 
scattered  and  remote  points  all  over 
the  world  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 


our  supply  lines  operating  to  Britain, 
Russia,  China  and  our  other  allies,  has 
taxed  all  the  Ingenuity  and  courage  of 
the  American  people.  Even  using  our 
present  methods,  we  have  produced 
huge  quantities  of  raw  materials  and 
we  have  shipped  millions  of  tons  of 
gasoline  and  oil,  of  fighting  equip- 
ment, of  food,  clothing  and  medical 
aids  to  many  far  away  corners  of  the 
globe.  But  In  doing  so  we  have  suf- 
fered terrific  losses.  To  date  over  600 
ships  with  their  precious  cargoes  of 
war  materials  and  human  lives  have 
been  sent  to  the  bottom  by  enemy 
submarines.  Despite  all  of  our  efforts 
in  combating  this  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  our  ships,  cargoes  and  men, 
transport  ships  are  still  being  sunk  al- 
most as  fast  as  we  can  build  them. 
The  cargo  airplane  is  the  answer.  It 
would  solve  the  submarine  problem 
and  many  of  the  other  difficulties  of 
wartime  transportation. 


WHY  NOT  NOW? 

This  question  naturally  arises.  If  the 
design  for  this  Flying  Wing  is  com- 
plete and  available,  why  is  it  not  being 
built  now?  The  answer  is  simple.  Tech- 
nocracy's Flying  Wing  is  designed  for 
technological  mass  production.  No  riv- 
ets or  hand  methods  would  be  used 
In  its  construction  and  planes  of  this 
size  and  type  could  not  be  produced 
by  methods  used  In  the  aviation  in- 
dustry today.  Private  industry  could 
not  and  would  not  undertake  the  task 
of  building  Technocracy's  Flying  Wing. 
Mass  production  of  these  bombers  re- 
quires an  entirely  different  method  of 
conducting  our  war  effort  than  we  are 
using  today.  It  requires  total  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  of  our  resources — our  man- 
power, our  machinery  and  our  money. 
To  build  Flying  Wings  in  quantity  and 
fast  enough  to  insure  victory  requires 
Total  Conscription. 


WEAPON  FOR  VICTORY 

With  Total  Conscription  we  would 
discard  the  methods  and  practices  of 
private  business  and  politics  and  all 
arguments  and  quibbllngs  over  con- 
tracts, profits,  priorities  and  wages 
and  salaries  would  be  eliminated.  Only 
In  this  way  can  the  technology  and  the 
efforts  of  our  people  be  concentrated, 
without  price  or  profit,  In  this  gigantic 
undertaking. 

So    today's    crisis    necessitates    that 


America  delay  no  longer  In  construct- 
ing the  Flying  Wing  super-bomber. 
These  swift,  huge,  powerful  wings  of 
war  would  soon  bring  the  war  home 
to  hiitler  and  Hirohito.  They  are 
America's  supreme  technological  weap- 
ons for  victory.  By  the  Installation  of 
Technocracy's  program  of  Total  Con- 
scription of  men,  machines,  materiel 
and  money,  mass  production  of  them 
can  commence. 

AMERICA'S  DESTINY 

All  over  the  world  economic 
changes  are  taking  place  and  time- 
worn  traditions  are  giving  way  to  new 
concepts.  Today,  on  many  fronts,  the 
battles  are  being  fought,  on  the  out- 
come of  which  America's  destiny  de- 
pends. What  will  the  historians  of  the 
next  generation  record?  Will  they  say 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans and  their  allies  died  only  because 
their  country  hesitated  too  long  in 
mobilizing  all  of  its  resources;  that 
America  had  the  potential  strength 
needed  for  a  quicker  victory  but  con- 
tinued to  fight  a  total  war  with  piece- 
meal, peacetime  methods?  Or  will  it 
be  told  that,  at  last.  In  the  year  1943 
the  Government  of  these  United 
States  did  Install  a  complete  and  sci- 
entific national  operational  design  for 
the  one  major  objective  of  an  early 
victory;  that  in  consequence  we  could 
and  did  supply  our  armed  forces  in 
quantity  with  the  most  powerful,  most 
destructive  weapon  of  war  this  world 
has  ever  seen;  that  In  consequence 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  sons, 
brothers  and  husbands,  who  would 
otherwise  have  met  death  overseas, 
came  home  to  life  and  peace? 

Technocracy's  Flying  Wing  bomber 
will  give  America  supremacy  in  the 
air.  It  can  carry  the  offensive  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  enemies'  territory. 
It  can  win  this  war — and  soon.  Let  it 
not  be  too  late! 

— N.  Smith. 
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On  the 
HOME  FRONT 


The  Last  Ditch! 

"In  a  speech  closing  his  career  as 
antitrust  prosecutor,  Thurman  Arnold 
tonight  declared  .  .  . 

'The  great  struggle  between  eco- 
nomic forces  which  is  going  on  behind 
our  armies  in  the  field  is  not  a  strug- 
gle for  profit — It  is  a  struggle  for  domi- 
nation of  Industry  after  the  war.  .  .  . 

'New  light  metals,  new  forms  of 
transportation,  new  techniques,  may 
make  vast  investments  obsolete. 

'And  so  the  cartel  leaders  are 
gathering  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  protect  their  system  of  high  prices 
and  low  turnover,  restricted  production 
and  controlled  markets — domestic  and 
foreign  —  against  the  new  enterprise 
that  is  coming  after  the  war.'  " 

— Los   Angeles   Times, 
March    10,    1943. 


Treason 

"There  is  treason  in  many  war  pro- 
duction plants  of  the  United  States 
which  are  turning  out  the  weapons  with 
which  to  crush  Fascism.  But  it  is  not 
the  treason  in  the  work  rooms,  it  is 
rather  treason  in  the  offices  of  man- 
agement. Authority:  Attorney  General 
BIddle." 

—In   Fact,    March    15,    1943. 


Don't  Cry,  Boys! 

"A  bill  to  tax  Federal  agencies  com- 
peting with  private  enterprise  in 
Georgia,  on  the  same  scale  as  the  pri- 
vate business  is  assessed,  passed  the 
state   House   unanimously   today. 

"House  Speaker  Roy  V.  Harris 
warned  that  encroachment  of  Federal 
agencies  into  various  fields,  especially 
public  utilities,  would  so  deplete  state, 
county  and  city  revenues  that  'we  will 


have  to  go  to  Washington  with  our 
hats  in  our  hands,  dependent  on  Fed- 
eral bureaucracies.' 

"Harris  said:  'If  the  Government  en- 
ters private  business  in  competition 
with  private  enterprise,  it  should  pay 
its  way.  If  we  do  not  take  steps  to 
see  that  it  does,  private  business  can- 
not stand  the  competition.' 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
March    16,    1943. 

Money  Talks 

"The  Ohio  Selective  Service  reported 
today  a  survey  of  10  agricultural  coun- 
ties disclosed  twice  as  many  men  left 
farms  to  enter  war  Industry  as  were 
inducted   into   military  service." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
March    19,    1943. 

No  Regrets! 

"Prof.  Alvan  D.  Oderkirk  of  Iowa 
State  college,  leaving  Washington 
after  five  months  as  a  war  agency  offi- 
cial, today  said  he  was  shocked  at  the 
constant  struggle  for  power  that  goes 
on    here. 

'If  people  around  the  country 
knew  about  things  that  go  on  in  their 
capital,  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar 
they  wouldn't  stand  for  it,'  he  said  as 
he  prepared  to  leave  for  home. 

"Oderkirk  has  been  acting  head  of 
the  OPA  poultry  and  egg  division. 
He  came  here  to  do  a  specific  job 
last  September,  he  said,  and  now  that 
the  program  is  under  way  he  feels  he 
can  return  to  teaching.  He  said  he 
was  completely  disillusioned  and  is 
leaving    with    no    regrets." 

— Los    Angeles    Daily    News, 
February    12,    1943. 

We  Agree 

"Selfish  'me  first'  attitudes  on  the 
part   of   some   powerful   groups    in   our 


nation,  like  the  bickering  and  struggle 
for  power  in  government,  must  give 
way  before  a  patriotic  determination 
by  everyone  to  place  the  winning  of 
this  war  above  all  other  considera- 
tions." 

— Newsweek,  March    15,    1943. 


The  Sky's  The  Limit 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars a  day  for  war.  .  .  . 

"The     War     Production     Board     re- 
ported that  the  average  rate  of  U.  S. 
war  expenditures  reached  a  new   high 
of  $253,400,000  a  day  in,  February." 
— Los  Angeles    Examiner, 
March    14,    1943. 


Only  Twenty  Years  Late 

"First  Government-produced  rubber 
in  the  United  States  will  be  processed 
Monday  at  the  guayule  mill  near  Sali- 
nas [California]  it  was  announced  to- 
day by  George  Miller,  engineer  in 
charge  of  operations  for  the  forestry 
service. 

"The  mill  will  operate  on  a  24-hour 
basis  for  three  months,  with  an  aver- 
age of  six  tons  of  rubber  expected 
daily." 

— Los  Angeles    Examiner, 
March   14,   1943. 


When  Do  They  Work? 

"A  majority  of  industrial  concerns 
from  which  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  has  obtained  specific 
data  on  the  subject,  spent  over  1000 
man-days  each  in  1942  answering  ques- 
tionnaires and  filing  reports  required 
by  the  government.  Half  of  these  firms 
found  it  necessary  to  devote  5000  or 
more  man-days  to  this  work,  according 
to  the  Board.  The  highest  figure  re- 
ported  was    18,000   man-days." 

—Iron  Age,   March    II,    1943. 


Elastic  Hamburger 

"Hamburger,  notwithstanding  its 
German  name,  may  become  the  stand- 
ard American  meat  dish  for  the  dura- 
tion. Food  administration  people  are 
studying  a  plan  to  grind  up  a  large 
proportion  of  the  nation's  meat  sup- 
ply and  mix  it  with  soybean  meal,  oat- 
meal, and  other  cereal  extenders  to 
stretch  the  supply." 

— Newsweel,    March    8,     1943. 
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VANISHING    FOOD 


Designed  Direction  Needed  to  Maintain 
America's    High     Standard     of     Living 


THE  question  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  Americans  today  is: 
What  are  we  going  to  eat?  The 
sign-up  for  War  Ration  Book  No.  2 
brought  home  for  the  first  time  to 
busy  housewives  and  their  families  the 
grim  reality  that  total  war  might  in- 
terfere with  the  customary  three 
squares  per  day  that  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  in  the  past.  Further 
revelation  by  rationing  officials  that 
canned  goods  were  practically  out  for 
the  duration  caused  the  menu  plan- 
ners to  cast  an  anxious  glance  at  other 
items  of  food  not  dependent  on  the 
can-opener. 

The  man  who  engages  in  strenuous 
work  has  always  bragged  of  his  en- 
joyment of  'meat  'n'  pertaters.'  The 
under-privileged  third  has  always  felt 
that  beans  would  be  in  reserve  when- 
ever the  pay  check  failed  to  stretch 
from  one  week  to  the  next.  Let  us  see 
what  is  happening  to  these  and  other 
staple    items. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  Mrs.  hlouse- 
wlfe,  she  has  discovered  that  she  must 
shop  around  for  potatoes  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  she  has  become  ac- 
customed to  in  buying  her  meat.  The 
potato  shortage  Is  admittedly  very 
bad.  Serious  delay  In  harvesting  the 
1943  spring  crop  of  new  potatoes  has 
arisen  because  of  a  dispute  between 
the  growers  and  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  over  the  present  low 
ceiling.  Growers  are  seeking  an  ad- 
justment In  the  hopes  of  getting  a 
much  better  deal  than  $2.15  per  100- 
pound  sack. 


SUPPLIES  DIMINISH 

Onions  are  even  scarcer,  with  a  much 
worse  situation  facing  us  before  the 
summer  is  over. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  WIckard, 
testifying  before  a  hlouse  Committee 
on  February  4,  stated  that  In  his  home 
state  of  Indiana  there  were  25  million 
bushels  of  soy  beans  still   unharvested 


for  lack  of  farm  machinery  and    labor 
to  care  for  the  emergency. 

Dried  beans,  dried  fruits,  onions  and 
potatoes  especially  Interest  govern- 
ment buyers  because  of  their  good 
keeping  qualities  during  storage  and 
transportation.  Early  in  February  it 
was  estimated  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  available  west  coast  potato 
crop  was  taken  for  military  and  lend- 
lease  purposes. 

CRISIS  IN  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

In  California  a  real  crisis  is  fast  de- 
veloping In  the  dairy  industry.  Butter 
and  eggs  are  threatening  shortage 
lines  that  may  cut  down  the  sources 
of  proteins  for  our  war  workers  in  the 
near  future.  On  hand  in  cold  storage 
lockers  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  last 
month  were  only  about  125,000 
pounds  of  butter,  less  than  one  normal 
day's  supply.  This  constitutes  an  ut- 
terly Inadequate  reserve  to  properly 
take  care  of  this  heavily  populated 
area. 

Dairymen  In  California  are  slaugh- 
tering 10%  of  their  herds  per  month 
as  a,  protest  against  the  arbitrary  ceil- 
ing placed  on  milk  production.  Bankers 
have  ceased  to  extend  credit  to  dairy 
farmers  because  of  their  uncertain 
status,  and  local  officials  charge  that 
everything  is  confusion  because  of 
OPA   and    ODT's  inefficiency. 

A  curious  situation  arises  in  review- 
ing the  meat  situation.  Indications  are 
that  through  point  rationing  the 
wealthy  will  have  to  cut  down  their 
consumption  of  meat  and  that  the  un- 
der-privileged will  be  forced  to  in- 
crease theirs.  This  shift  is  expected  to 
Increase  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  meat  to  an  average  of  a  trifle  more 
than  two  pounds  per  week. 

It  is  estimated  that  military  buying 
and  lend-lease  purchases  will  account 
for  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  agri- 
cultural production  scheduled  for  1943. 
Officials  are  hoping  that  the  American 


people  will  receive  at  least  as  much 
nourishment  as  their  allies.  Roughly,  it 
is  estimated  that  our  armed  forces  will 
consume  about  seven  pounds  of  raw 
farm  products  per  capita  per  day. 
This  Is  about  one  and  one-half  pounds 
more  per  day  than  the  civilian  popu- 
lation will  enjoy.  The  only  two  items 
which  the  home  folks  may  enjoy  in 
abundance  will  be  grains  and  cereals 
and  their  products. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  is 
planning  to  cut  the  food  quotas  of  res- 
taurants to  one-half  of  their  De- 
cember quotas.  This  will  be  done  by 
allowing  larger  eating  establishments 
such  as  hotels,  boarding  houses,  etc., 
0.6  of  a  ration  point  per  customer  as 
compared  with  the  small  restaurants 
which  are  allowed  0.5  ration  point  per 
customer.  This  curtailment  of  service 
will  serve  to  forestall  the  rush  trade 
anticipated  from  working  housewives 
either  too  tired  to  get  a  meal  after 
work,  or  who  have  run  out  of  ration 
points  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

While  farmers  are  expected  to  show 
increases  In  many  specialized  crops, 
the  picture  as  a  whole  Is  rather  dis- 
couraging. Carrots  are  expected  to 
be  increased  to  1 35%  of  last  year's 
production;  kale,  122%;  snap  beans, 
117%;  lima  beans,  115%;  beets  and 
sweet  corn,  112%;  tomatoes,  111%; 
cabbage,  108%;  onions,  107%;  spin- 
ach, 102%;  green  peas,  101%-  These 
increases  are  expected  to  help  take  up 
the  slack  when  the  public  stampede 
away  from  canned  goods  to  green 
vegetables  takes  place. 

OFFICIALS  ALARMED 

A  substantial  over-all  Increase  In 
farm  production  Is  called  for  In  order 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  our  armed 
forces,  our  lend-lease  commitments, 
and  the  increased  food  needs  on  the 
home  front  where  war  production  has 
Increased  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
average  family  to  the  point  where  for 
the  first  time  It  could  purchase  all  the 
needed  food. 

Far  from  feeling  any  complacency 
in  the  face  of  this  picture,  Secretary 
Wickard  has  reversed  his  previous  at- 
titude of  a  few  months  ago  in  which 
he  solemnly  assured  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  would  never  experience 
any  shortage  of  food  here.  In  testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  March  8  he  stated: 

(CONTINUED  ON    PAGE    17) 
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TECHNOCRACY'S    SOUND     FLEET 
AIDS   CIVILIAN    DEFENSE 


THE  importance  of  public  address 
facilities  in  civilian  defense  activi- 
ties is  recognized  by  the  officials 
as  well  as  by  the  men  and  women  who 
are  conscientiously  accepting  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  manning  the  Civilian 
Defense  Posts  in  their  own  communi- 
ties. 

On  Sunday,  March  7,  the  Wilshire 
Division  of  the  Citizens  Defense  Corps 
staged  the  first  major  'incident'  prac- 
tice held  in  Los  Angeles.  Public  address 
facilities  were  needed  at  the  numerous 


demonstrations  throughout  the  division. 
The  Technocracy  Sound  Staff  In  the 
I  I  833- 11834  area  was  consulted.  The 
question  was:  Could  Technocracy  fur- 
nish several  Mobile  Sound  Units  for  the 
occasion? 

The  answer  to  this  question  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  appearance  of  more 
than  30  attractive  Technocracy  Gray 
Cars,  all  fully  equipped  with  sound  fa- 
cilities and  operated  by  members  of 
the  Organization,  at  26  of  the  Incident 
demonstrations. 


Left  fo  right:  Wardens  Epler  and  Soman  of  Zone  44,  are  shown  with  Zone  Warden 
jHopkins  prior  to  issuance  of  instructions  over  Technocracy  Sound   Unit. 
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The  Mobile  Sound  Cars  were  used 
to  announce  to  the  public  the  time  and 
location  of  Incidents  throughout  some 
of  the  precincts.  During  the  incident, 
instructions  of  the  Zone  Warden  in 
charge  were  transmitted  via  the  Sound 
Cars  to  the  various  officers  in  charge 
of  staff  operations.  For  example,  cas- 
ualties were  reported  as  existing  In 
certain  localities  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  message  then  was  transmitted  to 
the  officer  and  members  of  the  First 
Aid  group  and  immediately  the  neces- 
sary personnel  and  equipment  was  dis- 
patched to  the  designated  spots.  An- 
nouncements of  the  locations  of  fires 
were  directed  to  the  Fire  Squad.  Fire 
fighting  equipment,  including  hose, 
pump  tanks,  etc.,  were  soon  on  the 
move. 

At  the  request  of  officers  in  charge 
of  several  demonstrations,  'turntables' 
were  provided  by  the  Technocracy 
Sound  Units  and  recordings  of  patriotic 
music    were    played   while    the   crowds 
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Captain  J.  R.  Hoffman  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Fire  Department,  Coordinator  of 
Civilian  Defense  in  Area  3,  makes  an 
announcement. — Techphotos  by  Thomas. 
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were  assembling.  In  some  cases  air 
raid  sound-effect  recordings  were  used 
on  the  turntables  to  provide  the  at- 
mosphere   of  a   genuine   air  raid. 

Outstanding  in  all  the  demonstra- 
tions was  the  sincerity  of  the  members 
of  the  Civilian  Defense  Corps  in  their 
attempts  to  convince  audiences  of  the 
need  for  discipline  as  well  as  willing- 
ness to  take  orders.  Pictures  on  these 
pages  demonstrate   this  fact. 

Technocracy's  Sound  Group  In  the 
Los  Angeles  area  forms  only  a  part  of 
the  largest  mobile  sound  fleet  In 
America  today.  These  powerful  self- 
contained  PA  units  are  the  result  of 
years  of  extensive  research  and  experi- 
mentation by  the  sound  engineers  of 
the  Organization. 

It  Is  interesting  to  glance  back  over 
the  records  which  list  the  different 
activities  wherein  Technocracy  Sound 
Units  have  been   utilized.  As   early  as 


Top:  Civilian  Defense  firefighting 
equipment  shown  in  front  of  Tech- 
nocracy Sound  Car.  D.  T.  O'Donnell, 
alternate  Zone  Warden,  precinct 
1787,  Zone  65,  is  announcing  at 
microphone. — Techphoto   by  Yerlce. 

Center:  First  Aid  group  administers 
relief  to  the  victim  of  a  simulated  air 
attack. — Techphoto  by  Thomas. 

Bottom:  Lieutenant  Cooke,  Auxiliary 
T-ireman,  using  the  'mike.'  One  of 
the  'turntables'  furnished  v^ith  Tech- 
nocracy Sound  equipment  is  shown 
beside  the  Sound  Car. — Techphoto 
by  Thomas. 

Circle:  Smoke  being  generated  to 
give  the  effect  of  a  gas  bomb  ex- 
plosion.— Techphoto   by   Blain. 
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January  1942,  the  sound  units  were  in 
action.  An  outstanding  example  of 
efficiently  planned  operation  was  shown 
when  on  January  25,  1942,  the  Sound 
Group  provided  public  address  facili- 
ties in  a  defense  demonstration  and 
lecture  on  the  control  of  incendiary 
bombs,  sponsored  by  the  South  Gate 
Fire  Department  at  the  South  Gate 
hiigh  School  athletic  field.  Four  mobile 
sound  units  of  the  Los  Angeles  Sound 
Group  were  used.  Two  units  were  used 
to  adequately  cover  the  grandstands, 
while  a  third  unit  carried  a  portable 
public  address  amplifier  with  power 
sufficient  to  drive  both  speakers  at 
once.  The  fourth  unit,  stationed  near- 
by, contained  a  portable  power  plant 
to    energize    the    whole    system. 

From  February  18  to  March  6, 
Technocracy  Sound  Units  and  person- 
nel provided  public  address  facilities  at 
20  different  Incendiary  bomb  demon- 
strations sponsored  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Fire  Department. 

In  April  of  last  year.  Technocracy 
provided  sound  facilities  for  two  very 
Important  meetings  attended  by  army 
officers  and  civic  leaders  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  air  raid  wardens  were  sworn 
in   by  the  district  police  captains. 

On  May  18,  the  Sound  Staff  of  R.  D. 
11833-11834,  Technocracy  Inc.,  by  re- 
quest of  the  Los  Angeles  Fire  Depart- 
ment, furnished  sound  facilities  for  an 
incendiary  bomb  demonstration  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Coliseum.  This  special 
demonstration  was  held  for  the  officers 


and   men    of  a    Signal    Corps    Detach- 
ment of  the  United   States  Army. 

Throughout  the  year  1942,  Technoc- 
racy Sound  Units  continued  to  provide 
sound  facTlities  for  numerous  civilian 
defense    demonstrations. 

As  civilians  become  more  conscious 
of  the  demands  of  total  war,  and  civil- 
ian defense  activities  expand  accord- 
ingly, the  need  for  efficient  methods 
of  transmitting  information  and  in- 
structions become  more  apparent.  The 
large  incident  demonstration  held  In 
the  Wilshire  Division  on  March  7,  can 
well  be  considered  only  a  starter  for 
the  civilian  defense  meetings  being 
planned  for  the  future. 

The  efficiently  organized  sound  fa- 
cilities of  Technocracy  Inc.  stand  ready 
for  National  Service! 

— Victor  Kimball. 


Top:  View  of  crowds  which  lined 
the  street  to  witness  scheduled  inci- 
dent demonstration.  Two  Technocracy 
Sound  Cars  are  seen  in  the  distance. 
— Techphoto  by  Thomas. 

Center:  Wardens  utilize  equipment 
contained  on  fire  cart. — Techphoto 
by  Thomas. 

Bottom:  Civilian  Defense  members 
observe  activities  while  commentator 
issues  instructions.  —  Techphoto  by 
Blain. 
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VANISHING   FOOD 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    13) 

"Since  I  appeared  before  you  a 
month  ago,  I  have  become  increasingly 
alarmed  about  our  inability  to  get 
enough  farm  labor  to  reach  the  goals 
we  have  established  for  farm  produc- 
tion this  year.  I  am  more  alarmed  to- 
day than  I  was  yesterday."  He  bluntly 
assured  the  American  people  that  they 
are  going  to  eat  less  in  the  future. 

In  December  1942,  hloward  Scott, 
writing  in  Technocracy  magazine  (Se- 
ries A,  No.  22),  warned  the  American 
people  of  what  was  ahead  when  he 
stated: 

"If  we  as  a  nation  continue  to  fight  this 
total  war  under  the  competitive  practices 
of  business  enterprise  the  United  States 
faces  the  greatest  reduction  in  standard 
of  living  ever  faced  by  any  nation  in 
history." 

The  trend  of  rapidly  unfolding 
events  In  this  total  war  effort  Is  forc- 
ing upon  the  American  people  a  very 
drastic  cut  in  the  amount  of  food 
available  to  maintain  even  a  low  stand- 
ard of  food  consumption.  The  people 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Russia,  Japan,  Australia  and 
Africa  have  had  to  lower  their  stand- 
ards in  the  face  of  the  rapidly  mount- 
ing world  shortage.  The  prewar  stand- 
ard of  living  of  these  other  nations 
was  never  very  high  as  compared  with 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
here  In  the   United  States. 


AMERICA'S  RESOURCES 

Our  enemies  are  on  a  total  war 
basis.  They  know  how  to  cut  their 
standard  of  living  because  a  spartan 
existence  is  the  only  kind  of  which  they 
are  aware.  They  are  not  fighting  a 
10%  war  with  10%  agricultural  pro- 
duction, they  are  fighting  an  all-out 
war  with  100%  utilization  of  their 
meager  resources. 

America  does  not  have  to  sacrifice 
because  of  meager  resources.  Amer- 
ica has  the  lion's  share  of  the  world's 
resources.  We  also  have  more  than 
75%  of  the  trained  technicians.  Our 
technology  will  win  this  war  if  we  will 
give  it  a  chance.  Our  only  sacrifice 
will  be  the  politico-financial  stumbling 
blocks  hampering  all-out  American  pro- 
duction. 

hlow     many     more     disasters     must 


FRONT  COVER: 

A  U.S.  subnnarine  emerges  from 
the  briny  deep.  When  the  order 
'Surface!'  is  heard,  the  diving 
officer  gives  the  connmand  'Blow 
ballast  tanks!'  As  high  pressure 
is  added  to  the  tanks  expelling 
the  water,  there  Is  a  loud  hissing 
and  water  pours  from  ports  in 
the  ship. 

—Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photograph. 


America  experience  on  the  home  front 
before  the  American  people  demand 
an  American  solution  for  American 
problems? 

Representative  DIrksen  of  Illinois  in 
a  speech  before  the  hHouse  notified 
the  public  that  attempting  to  solve  the 
farm  labor  problems  by  detailing  in- 
experienced soldiers  to  the  role  of 
farm  help,  or  sending  immature  high 
school  boys  and  girls  out  to  help  the 
farmers,  constitutes  no  solution  at  all, 
since  It  requires  at  least  h  year  to 
properly  train  such  a  skilled  worker  as 
the  farm  laborer. 


FOOD  QUOTAS  TO  DECREASE 

Secretary  Wickard  hopes  to  obtain 
a  general  8%  increase  all  along  the 
line  In  food  production,  but  a  poll 
of  2800  county  agricultural  agents 
throughout  the  United  States,  reveals 
that  85%  of  them,  from  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  expect  a 
decisive  reduction  in  production;  so 
alarmingly  so,  that  as  much  as  a  30% 
decrease    in    current  food   quotas   can 


be  expected.   In  only  42  counties  could 
any  substantial    increase  be  expected. 

This  gloomy  outlook  should  suffi- 
ciently impress  those  determining  the 
American  farm  production  policy  that 
they  would  immediately  plan  to  dou- 
ble or  treble  farm  production.  Strange 
to  say,  not  a  single  official  seems  to 
be  thinking  along  this  line.  As  usual, 
America  Is  trying  to  'muddle'  through 
without  making  any  drastic  changes  in 
the  status   quo. 


COORDINATION  NEEDED 

To  really  produce  the  food  needed 
by  our  armed  forces,  our  home  front 
and  our  allies,  we  must  apply  technol- 
ogy to  the  best  of  our  farm  lands, 
tearing  down  fences  and  other  obstruc- 
tions so  that  the  machines  will  have 
room  to  operate  efficiently  24  hours 
per  day  and  7  days  per  week  during 
the  growing  and  harvesting  seasons. 
In  other  words,  our  farms  must  be  con- 
solidated Into  large  units  for  efficient 
operation. 

Many  necessary  changes  must  also 
be  made  in  the  set-up  on  the  mass- 
production   food   lines. 

Skilled  labor  must  be  kept  on  the 
land  where  needed.  The  farm  laborer 
Is  just  as  important  In  his  place  as  the 
bayonet  wielder  or  the  spot-welder. 
Above  all,  modern  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  agrobiology 
must  be  applied  to  increase  the  yield 
of  every  single  acre  that  is  capable  of 
responding.  Instead  of  a  10%  pro- 
ductive capacity,  we  can  and  must 
immediately  step  up  the  yield  to  at 
least  50%  of  the  perultimate  maxi- 
mum of  production. 

Coordinated  mobilization  of  our  ag- 
ricultural resources  cannot  come  by 
allowing  profit  to  any  one,  or  any 
group  of  Individuals,  or  by  refereeing 
the  quarreling  of  various  pressure 
groups  jockeying  for  special  advan- 
tages at  the  expense  of  the  others,  and 
at  the  risk  of  losing  the  war  for 
America. 

America  will  not  lose  this  war. 
America  is  going  to  install  Total  Con- 
scription and  abandon  'business  first' 
methods  of  operation.  From  one  end 
of  this  broad  country  to  the  other, 
the  trend  of  events  will  sweep  the  in- 
decision out  of  the  minds  of  our  lead- 
ers and  force  the  adoption  of  Total 
Conscription. 

— Sherwood   F.  Allyn. 
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MARKETS  .  . 

BLACK  and  RED 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  8) 

are  presumed  to  be  too  lively  and 
belligerent  to  be  restrained  by  nnere 
price  ceilings! 

In  other  cases  the  retailer  and  the 
wholesaler  connive  so  that  both,  with 
total  disregard  of  price  ceilings,  can 
reap  rich  and  rosy  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America.  The 
wholesaler,  off  the  record,  accepts  an 
outright,  juicy  bribe  or  a  devious  de- 
vice of  some  kind  in  bookkeeping  is 
used  to  conceal  the  transaction  from 
inquisitive  OPA  sleuths.  Next  the  re- 
tailer, having  paid  for  his  meat  40% 
to  100%  over  ceiling,  is  obliged  to 
vault  up  through  his  own  ceiling  price 
if  he  is  to  make  a  profit.  He  knows 
how.  There  are  several  different 
methods.  Up-grading  of  his  merchan- 
dise is  one  way,  short  weighing  is  an- 
other, selling  hamburger  for  ground 
sirloin  is  still  another,  or  he  can  cast 
dull  care  to  the  winds  and  just  add 
enough  to  his  bill  to  cover   both   him- 
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self  and  his  wholesaler  for  all  the  profit 
the  traffic  will    bear. 

The  retailers  are  throwing  rocks  at 
the  large  packing  firms,  claiming  that 
many  of  them  cut  off  certain  retail 
centers  from  their  legal  quota  in  order 
to  sell  to  restaurants  and  hotels  at 
prices  'chimney  high'  above  the  ceil- 
ing. 

The  Independent  Meat  Packers' 
Union  is  urging  Congress  to  put  price 
ceilings  on  livestock.  They  blame  the 
government  for  the  current  situation  in 
that  this  step  was  not  taken  long  ago. 
OPA  is  considering  putting  price  ceil- 
ings on  livestock  and  putting  the 
slaughtering  industry  under  a  licensing 
system,  but  the  American  Livestocic 
Association  is  fighting  these  proposals 
tooth  and  nail,  claiming  this  procedure 
will  only  add  more  confusion  to  the 
livestock  industry  with  no  effect  what- 
ever on  black  market  operations. 


TO  CLOSE  BLACK  MARKETS 

Meanwhile  Prentiss  Brown,  price 
boss  extraordinary  for  these  United 
States,  passes  the  buck  to  the  public 
at  large.  In  his  address  on  February 
21,  he  begged  the  American  people  to 
stifle  the  black  markets  because  they 
aid  the  enemy. 

Of  course,  black  markets  aid  the 
enemy,  but  one  million  or  more  full- 
paid,  full-time  law  enforcement  officers 
could  not  stop  grand  scale  bootleg- 
ging and  racketeering  of  just  one 
single  commodity  during  prohibition 
days.  And  as  long  as  we,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  while  engaged  in  a  total 
war,  attempt  to  effect  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  necessities  of  life  by  a 
continuance  of  price  and  profit  meth- 
ods, by  corporate  and  private  buying 
and   selling,    by    price   and   wage   con- 


trols, all  of  the  American  people  com- 
bined cannot  stifle  the  black  markets 
of  America  as  Mr.  Prentiss  Brown  so 
urgently  beseeches  us  to  do. 

But  this  hindrance  and  all  other  hin- 
drances to  the  successful  conduct  of 
this  war  can  be  removed.  They  can  be 
removed  by  discarding  for  the  dura- 
tion our  usual  peacetime  methods  of 
operating  our  economy  and  installing 
in  place  of  them  the  all-embracing 
scientific  design  of  national  operation 
called  for  in  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program. 

Explicit  in  this  program  for  victory 
is  the  definite  provision  that  our  Gov- 
ernment shall  acquire  title  to  all  pro- 
ducts of  our  mines,  factories  and 
farms  at  their  respective  sources,  and 
thus  have  complete  control  of  them 
through  their  processing,  and  direct 
control  of  their  distribution  for  use. 

With  this  specification  and  all  other 
provisions  of  total  national  wartime 
conscription  in  effect  there  would  be 
no  opportunity  whatever  for  any  one 
person  or  group  to  restrain  the  flow  of 
food  or  other  supplies  to  our  armed 
forces,  nor  to  Interfere  with  deliveries 
under  our  lend-lease  commitments. 
Nor  would  it  be  possible  for  one  seg- 
ment of  our  population  to  have  all  the 
food  it  wants  while  the  majority  can 
not  even  get  what  it  needs. 

This  nation  is  staking  its  life,  the 
lives  of  all  of  us  on  the  home  front 
and  the  lives  of  the  red-blooded  Amer- 
icans fighting  abroad,  on  a  successful 
conclusion  of  this  war.  We  betray 
them  and  ourselves  while  we  tolerate 
black  markets  at  home.  To  abolish 
black  markets,  with  all  their  causes  and 
effects,  to  protect  all  of  us,  to  Insure 
victory,  we  must  install  Total  Conscrip- 
tion. 

— N.  Jerome  Bowen. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
I9I8-I9I9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  present  nation-wide  membership  organ- 
ization. 

WHAT 

Technocracy  Is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  In  America  or 
elsewhere. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  It  has  no  financial  subsidy  or 
endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $5.00  which  are  paid 
by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State,  and  In  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed   Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy   unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership Is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and   politicians  are  not  eligible. 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome   in  Technocracy. 
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VICTORY    PROGRAM 


THE  CONFLICT  of  world  events  compels  the  United  States  to 
'   install  the  designed  direction  of  the  strategy  of  total  war  or  face 
disaster.  The   United   States  must    efficiently    install    a    complete 
mobilization  of  all  the  resources  of  its  national  entirety. 

This  designed  direction  of  national  operations  cannot  be  attained 
if  America  permits  business  and  party  politics  to  dominate  the  war 
program.  The  structure  of  America's  economy  demands  that  we 
Americans  abandon  the  haphazard  conflict  of  private  and  group 
interest  in  order  that  we  may  win  this  world  war,  defeat  the  enemies 
of  America,  and  win  the  peace  for  America. 

America  cannot  achieve  a  fighting  national  morale  and  internal 
efficiency  while  some  Americans  gain  wealth  and  economic  advan- 
tage in  war  prices,  war  profits,  war  wages  and  war  racketeering 
through  the  spilling  of  the  blood  of  other  Americans  in  defense  of 
the  country. 

Technocracy  urges  total  conscription  of  men,  machines,  materiel 
and  money  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 
with  national  service  from  all  and  profits  to  none.  It  is  proposed  that 
these  specifications  remain  in  force  for  the  duration  and  six  months 
thereafter. 

MEN,  MACHINES,  MATERIEL  AND  MONEY 
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FLYING  WING  BOMBER  COULD  DESTROY 
BERLIN,  TOKIO  and  ROME! 


I 


»^T"  OKIO  could  be  destroyed  in  a 
I  few  hours — the  fewer  the  hours 
the  greater  the  destruction!  This 
could  be  done  from  Annerican  bases. 
From  American  bases  Berlin  and  Rome 
could  be  destroyed.  From  American 
bases  the  fleets  and  factories  of  our 
enemies  could  be  destroyed." 

This  paragraph  from  the  pamphlet 
'Flying  Wings,'  describing  Technoc- 
racy's Flying  Wing  Bomber,  brought 
the  accompanying  irate  response  from 
a  reader,  who,  unwittingly  perhaps,  re- 
flects a  deliberate  tendency  of  certain 
quarters  in  America  to  camouflage 
facts. 

Technocracy  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween enemy  capitals  when  It  cited  ob- 
jectives which  could  be  reached  by  the 
Flying  Wings.  Technocracy  saw  no  rea- 
son why  any  exception  should  be  made. 
Italy  Is  a  declared  enemy  of  this  na- 
tion. Even  as  you  read  this,  Italian 
bombs  and  bullets  are  being  dropped 
upon  our  own  American  boys  in  Tunisia. 

Italy  is  fundamentally  fascist  In  its 
structure  and  therefore  an  actual  en- 
emy of  America's  social  destiny.  Italy 
is  also  the  focal  point  and  origin  of  the 
dangerous,  fascist,  political  counter 
moves  and  appeasement  activities 
which  are  beclouding  the  issue  of  this 
war  and  which  threaten  to  lose  the 
peace  and  possibly  even  the  war  Itself. 

To  date  Rome  is  the  only  belligerent 
capital  in  Europe  or  Asia  which  has  not 
yet  been  bombed,  but  since  Winston 
Churchill  has  promised  that  Rome 
would  be  bombed  if  Cairo,  a  holy  city 
of  the  Moslem  world,  was  bombed, 
and  Cairo  was  bombed,  this  distinc- 
tion will  undoubtedly  be  removed. 


A  PROTEST 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALII  ORKIA 

March  .5,    1943 


Continental  Headquarters 

Teciinocraoy   Inc. 
loj  £ast  44th  Street 
!<esv  York  City,   Hew  York 

Dear  Sirs: 

The  fact  that  the  leaflet  "Flying 
.ilngs",  which  you  sent  me,  co.  tains  these 
words:  "FrOBi  iimerican  bases  Berlin  and 
Roae  could  be  destroyed,  '  proves  to  re 
that  such  a  cause  "Is  worthy  not  of  sup- 
port, but  of  potsnt  opposition  at  the 
hands  of  any  cultured  ^aerican,   I.o 
matter  ho.v  patriotic,  ft'.ly  a  berbariar. 
jnouid  thl.i:  of  destroying  no.ue,  vhlch 
does  not  merely  belon,j  to  Italy,  at 
present  our  enemy,  but  to  all  the  .Yorld, 
as  an  unique  sy  ;bol  of  our  civilization. 
ihat  such  s  t.iought  shouli  even  find 
expression  Is  a  black  sh.ne,  a  revel- 
ation of  barbarism.   Ve  called  the 
fiuiis  barbarians  wnen  they  bombed  tb« 
Coventry  ana  Canterbury;  why  should  W8 
imitate  them.' 

And  this  I  loudly  say  as  an  ^jncrlcan, 
lUnerica,.  born,  as  patriotic  as  anybody 
can  be,  who  served  In  the  last  war  and 
«ho  has  been  and  Is  l.T;r:utably  against 
Nazism  and  r'ascism. 


Slncer-?ly  youra, 
rtudolph  Xltrooohl 


.^ 
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FOOD,    THE  FIRST  ESSENTIAL 


Attempts  to  Solve  the  Nation's 
Food  Problem  Prove  Insufficient 


SUCH  phrases  as  'food  will  win  the 
war'  and  'an  army  moves  on  its 
stomach'  are  oft  repeated,  but  the 
real  significance  behind  the  words  can- 
not be  realized  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aver- 
age American  until  his  own  stomach 
and  backbone  begin  to  meet. 

Most  of  us  have  experienced  only 
minor  inconveniences  caused  by  food 
shortages  thus  far.  The  real  tightening 
of  the  belt  Is  yet  to  come.  All  the  bu- 
reaus and  departments  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  food  have  made  temporary  ad- 
justments to  ease  the  many  food  prob- 
lems, but  no  over-all  plan  has  yet  been 
instituted.  This  latter  course  could  be 
made  possible  only  under  Total  Con- 
scription as  advocated  by  Technocracy 
Inc.  Present  methods  cannot  solve  the 
many   problems    involved. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  headaches 
that  are  bothering  both  governmental 
authorities  and  Mr.  Average  American 
these  days: 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  is 
the  manpower  shortage,  caused  by  the 
drafting  of  farmers'  sons  and  hired 
men,  and  by  the  luring  of  farm  help 
to  higher  paid  war  work.  At  the  same 
time  that  farmers  were  getting  scarcer, 
the  Agricultural  Department's  war  pro- 
gram demanded  more  production.  In 
many  places  last  year  huge  crops  were 
planted  but  could  not  be  harvested  for 
lack  of  help.  This  year  the  farm  yield 
Is  expected  to  be  only  3%  larger  than 
last  year  ratlier  than  the  7%  Increase 
wanted. 

LABOR  SHORTAGE 

Farmers  intend  to  plant  279,000,000 
acres  of  all  crops —  10  million  more 
than  last  year.  But  whether  or  not 
they  can  all  be  harvested  depends  on 
the  weather,  and  the  availability  of 
manpower  and  machinery.  At  a  recent 
conference  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  at- 
tended by  representatives  from  twelve 
midwestern  states,  a  warning  was  given 
that  unless  the  manpower  and  machine 


shortages  were  met,  serious  production 
losses  would  be  Inevitable. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  1,227,000  persons  left  the 
farm  in  1942  as  a  result  of  wartime 
expansion  in  industrial  employment  and 
the  armed  forces.  This  left  the  smallest 
number  of  farm  residents  in  the  entire 
33-year  period  for  which  estimates  of 
farm  population  are  available.  The 
young,  the  old  and  the  women  now  leff 
on  farms  are  expected  to  work  even 
longer  hours  than  they  customarily  do 
in  order  to  furnish  more  food  for  lend- 
lease,  more  for  an  expanding  army  and 
a  little  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average 
American. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports that  there  were  only  8,730,000 
persons  working  on  farms  the  first  of 
March  this  year,  the  lowest  number  on 
March  I  In  the  19  years  of  monthly 
records.  The  Department  pointed  out 
that  while  this  was  only  8000  less  than 
the  labor  force  on  March  I,  1942,  the 
efficiency  of  this  force  has  been  sharply 
lowered  by  losses  of  skilled,  able- 
bodied  workers,  who  have  had  to  be 
replaced  by  older  and  less  skilled  work- 
ers, women  and  children. 

'Locking  the  barn'  after  most  of  the 
farmers  are  gone,  the  Senate  last 
month  passed  the  Bankhead  bill  defer- 
ring from  military  service  every  worker 
engaged  substantially  full-time  on  a 
farm.  On  April  19,  Manpower  Czar 
Paul  McNutt  froze  all  essential  workers. 
Including  farmers,  to  their  jobs  so  that 
they  cannot  leave  for  higher  paid  non- 
essential Industrial  jobs.  Some  farmers 
already  Inducted  may  be  returned  to 
the  farm  from  the  armed  forces. 

This  shortage  of  farm  help  has  come 
at  a  time  when  we  are  not  only  ex- 
porting more  food  to  other  countries, 
but  our  food  imports  are  greatly  cur- 
tailed by  the  war.  In  the  five  years 
prior  to  World  War  II  we  Imported 
almost  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
food  as  we  exported.  Coffee,  sugar, 
meat,  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  nuts 
and    spices    were    imported    In     large 


quantities.  At  the  same  time  our  farm- 
ers were  paid  to  curtail  plantings  in 
this  country! 

More  than  a  quarter  of  the  food  we 
produce  in  1943  will  go  to  the  armed 
forces  and  to  lend-lease.  Meat  require- 
ments alone  for  the  armed  forces  will 
be  about  2,750,000,000  pounds.  Lend- 
lease  will  take  from  5  to  6.5  billion 
pounds  of  meat.  The  civilian  gets  what 
is  left. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  various 
agencies  to  feed  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  soon  as  It  is  freed  from 
fascist  control.  This  is  a  pretty  large 
order,  even  for  a  highly  mechanized 
land  army.  To  do  it  with  small  farm, 
hand-tool   methods  will   be   Impossible. 

ATTEMPTS  AT  CONTROL 

Price  ceilings,  black  markets,  parity 
prices,  farm  wages  and  farm  subsidies 
are  all  part  of  the  Price  System  at- 
tempt to  make  private  enterprise  work. 
Partial  rationing  of  food  has  at  last 
been  resorted  to,  but  It  Is  not  suffi- 
cient. Those  who  can  afford  It  may 
supplement  their  food  ration  by  dining 
out  In  a  cafe  or  hotel.  Buying  sprees 
on  unratloned  foods  have  cleared  many 
grocers'  shelves  of  numerous  Items  so 
that  housewives  find  it  difficult  to  plan 
well-balanced  meals. 

Changes  are  being  made  constantly 
in  governmental  departments  in  per- 
sonnel and  methods  of  control  of  this 
crazy-quilt  production  and  distribution 
system.  The  last  of  March,  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  Chester  A.  Davis 
as  War  Food  Administrator,  to  handle 
all  production  and  distribution  of  food. 
This  has  been  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  some  time,  I.  e.,  when 
things  do  not  go  well  try  another  man, 
maybe  he  can  make  the  system  work! 
Changing  the  method  of  operation  Is 
a   last  resort. 

One  of  Chester  Davis'  first  moves 
was  to  raise  the  loan  and  purchase 
prices  to  growers  of  dry  beans,  peas, 
peanuts,   soybeans  and   flaxseed.     This 
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was  cancelled  by  Congress  on  April  17. 
In  an  endeavor  to  stop  black  markets 
and  inflation,  meat  ceiling  prices  have 
been  set  on  the  West  Coast  as  a  test 
before  making  ceilings  nationwide. 
Many  a  retail  butcher  finds  himself 
squeezed  dry  of  all  profit  between 
ceiling  prices  and  wholesale  costs. 

Ration  point  values  on  meats  are 
driving  the  butcher  wild!  High-point 
meats  are  left  to  spoil,  and  point  values 
cannot  be  cut  without  lowering  the 
price,  so  he  loses  either  way.  Liver- 
wurst,  at  7  points  a  pound,  goes  beg- 
ging and  molds  in  a  few  days. 

Meat  packers  also  find  themselves  in 
difficulties.  With  retail  ceilings  set  on 
meat,  the  packer  still  must  pay  what- 
ever the  farmer  asks.  In  order  to  set 
ceiling  prices  on  livestock,  OPA  must 
also  set  ceilings  on  all  the  farmers' 
costs:  feed,  hired  hands'  wages  and 
transportation  costs,  so  the  farmer  can 
also  make  a  profit.  Meat  slaughterers 
are  now  required  to  secure  a  permit  to 
slaughter  all  animals,  except  those  but- 
chered for  the  farmer's  own  use. 

But  black  markets  and  ceiling  prices 
cannot  be  controlled  unless  an  all-round 
program  is  Instituted  to  stop  every 
hole.  This  cannot  be  done  until  we  have 
Total  Conscription  of  all  goods,  men, 
machines  and  industries.  Any  half-way 
measures  are  only  temporary  —  very 
temporary.  That  Is  why  so  many 
changes  have  been  made  in  policy  and 
personnel — no  permanent  plans  can  be 
made  this  side  of  total  control  in  a 
Total  War. 

OVER-ALL  PLAN  NEEDED 

The  long-promised  'chicken  In  every 
pot'  may  soon  come  true,  because 
chicken  is  one  of  the  unrationed  foods 
of  which  there  Is  a  large  supply.  With 
close  to  200  million  pounds  of  poultry 
in  cold  storage,  the  supply  Is  aug- 
mented by  the  Increased  demand  for 
eggs,  and  the  resulting  by-products, 
fryers  and  roasters.  Home  flocks  of 
chickens  and  hutches  of  rabbits  are  be- 
coming so  popular  that  hatcheries  are 
almost  continuously  sold  out  of  baby 
chicks,  and  rabbit  breeding  stock 
prices  have  sky-rocketed. 

Poultry  and  rabbit  raisers  are  faced 
with  a  shortage  of  certain  feeds.  In- 
gredients for  poultry  mashes,  such  as 
dried  milk,  fish  meal  and  ground  al- 
falfa, are  scarce.  Rabbit  pellets  are 
becoming  hard  to  obtain  in  some  parts 
of  the    country.   Steps    are   now    being 


taken  to  Import  feed  grains  from 
Australia  and  Canada  to  relieve  the 
shortage. 

Among  the  numerous  food  indus- 
tries hit  by  rationing  Is  the  frozen 
fruit  and  vegetable  business.  It  Is  also 
worried  by  the  fact  that  canners  of 
these  products  have  been  promised  a 
Commodity  Credit  Corp.  subsidy  to 
cover  Increased  prices  to  vegetable 
growers,  while  freezers  have  not.  It  Is 
'tit  for  tat'  in  every  industry,  while 
prices  continue  to  rise  steadily. 

The  entire  production  of  seven  major 
dehydrated  vegetables,  white  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  beets,  car- 
rots, onions  and  rutabagas,  has  been 
reserved  to  meet  war  needs,  by  order 
of  Agricultural  Secretary  Wickard  on 
March  20.  Dehydrated  vegetable  pro- 
duction has  increased  from  about  15 
million  pounds  In  1941  to  an  expected 
70  or  75  million  pounds  this  year.  A 
total  of  about  300  million  pounds  will 
be  needed  for  war  requirements  next 
year.  That  war  baby  Is  thriving  well! 

But  all  Is  far  from  well  on  the  Food 
Front.  Business  Week  of  April  3,  1943, 
sounds  an  alarm  to  all  who  read: 

"Let  it  be  noted  tha'l'  the  appointment 
of  two  Food  Administrators  has  not  solved 
the  food  problem.  It  is  still  with  us;  daily 
it  becomes  more  critical.  Unless  it  is  solved 
and  solved  quickly,  the  very  food  that  ex- 
Food  Administrator  Wickard  said  would 
'win  the  war  and  write  the  peace'  may  lose 
the  war  and  lose  the  peace.  .  .  .  Had  the 
Government  foreseen  the  need  and 
planned  ahead,  we  could  have  begun  by 
1941  the  enlargement  of  our  farm  pro- 
duction and  food  processing  capacity. 
Two  irreplaceable   years   have    been    lost." 

Newsweek  of  March  29  also  sounds 
worried: 

"The  food  situation,  in  fact,  spelled  near 
chaos.  There  were  noble  tries  at  piecemeal 
solutions.  .  .  .  But  there  was  still  no  move  in 
Washington  to  deal  with  the  critical  food 
problem  as  a  whole — not  only  with  price 
ceilings  and  shortages,  but  with  such 
equally  complex  considerations  as  alloca- 
tion (as  between  civilians,  armed  forces, 
and  Lend  Lease),  distribution  through  use 
of  the  country's  heavily  overtaxed  trans- 
port system,  and  adequate  production  of 
both  crops  and  animals — which  involved 
both  farm  manpower  and  machinery." 

What  they  are  asking  for  is  Total 
Conscription.  Each  phase  of  our  na- 
tional war  economy  cannot  be  handled 
as  a  separate  problem,  but  plans  must 
be  made  to  integrate  the  whole  thing 
— and  soon! 

There  are  as  many  angles  to  the  food 
problem  as  there  are  varieties  of 
foods.  Besides  the  meat  shortage, 
there    is    less    cheese,     butter,    canned 


goods,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa  and  fish  In 
prospect  for  the  civilian  this  year.  Mr. 
Average  American  will  spread  his 
bread  with  only  13  pounds  of  butter  as 
compared  to  16  pounds  formerly.  His 
cheese  consumption  will  be  cut  from 
6l/o  pounds  to  51/p  pounds.  He  will  eat 
only  300  eggs  In  1943  instead  of  317. 
But  there  are  no  guarantees  that  he 
will  have  all  of  that.  Anything  may 
happen  between  now  and  the  year's 
end.   Don't  count  your  eggs  yet! 

FOOD  PRICES  RISE 

Professor  F.  F.  Hill,  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity on  April  3,  said: 

"We  must  change  from  eating  60 
percent  crop  foods  and  40  percent 
livestock  foods,  and  be  more  like  the 
Chinese,  who  eat  90  percent  crop 
foods  and  10  percent  livestock.  It  is 
certain  we  cannot  feed  our  present 
diet  to  others  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  It  ourselves." 

But,  James  H.  Burdett,  director  of 
the  National  Garden  bureau  declared 
recently  that  "market  production  of 
fresh  vegetables  will  be  reduced, 
rather  than  expanded,  from  last  year, 
owing  to  labor  shortages." 

Oh,  well,  we  can  still  eat  beans!  But, 
no,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
there  will  be  2  pounds  less  for  civilians 
of  even  the  lowly  bean!  The  New  Mex- 
ico Indians,  who  live  mainly  on  pinto 
beans,  are  finding  It  difficult  to  live  on 
the  48  points  allowed  for  processed 
foods.  Until  the  point  value  for  beans 
was  cut  from  8  to  4  points  a  pound, 
the  Indians  faced  virtual  starvation. 

If  you  have  a  large  family  to  feed, 
and  no  Increased  Income,  ponder  this 
fact — general  food  prices  Increased 
from  116.8  to  133.6  percent  (1935-39 
equals  100),  in  the  one  year  from  Feb- 
ruary 1942  to  February  1943,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  statistics  show. 
Even  If  you  have  ration  points  and 
there  Is  food  in  the  market,  you  still 
must  have  money  to  pay  for  it! 

Food  is  one  thing  we  all  must  have, 
we  cannot  live,  work  or  fight  without 
it.  We  must  produce  it  In  plenty,  and 
we  must  distribute  it  fairly  to  all.  This 
Involves  not  only  the  growth  of  food, 
but  manpower,  farm  machinery,  trans- 
portation, and  a  distribution  system.  As 
Newsweek  of  March  29,    1943,  states: 

"To  make  the  best  of  this  bad  situa- 
tion, [the  food  problem]  what  was 
needed  was  direct,   over-all   action   by 

(CONTINUED  ON    PAGE    18) 
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AMERICAN  RUBBER  At  Last 


Government  Synthetic  Rubber  Program  Bears  Fruit 
Despite    Wrangling     of    Special     Interest    Groups 


RUBBER  for  America,  made  in 
America  by  Americans,  staged 
its  debut  last  month  in  spite  of 
the  bungling  manipulations  of  politi- 
cians and  the  bitter  fight  between  al- 
cohol and  petroleum  Interests  over 
who  would  lap  up  the  gravy. 

Called  "One  of  the  greatest  races  in 
U.  S.  industrial  history,"  the  contest 
between  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
and  U.  S.  Rubber  ended  when  both 
plants  began  producing  synthetic  rub- 
ber at  approximately  the  same  time. 

So  the  race  Is  over  and  at  long  last 
America  Is  producing  synthetic  rub- 
ber. But  back  of  this  story  of  achieve- 
ment is  the  old  revealing  story  of  de- 
featism  of    Incapacity. 

In  the  production  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber as  in  the  production  of  other  vital 
materials  for  war,  business  is  business. 
The  rubber  Industry  has  displayed  the 
same  lack  of  foresight  shown  by  other 
industries  since  Pearl  Harbor.  Internally, 
business  has  attempted  by  every  means 
within  Its  command  to  preserve  the 
competitive  practices  of  corporate  and 
private  business  simultaneously  while 
producing  the  equipment  for  total  war. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  haphazard,  un- 
planned creation  of  national  confusion, 
a  struggle  of  conflicting  commercial 
Interests  to  dominate  the  economic 
pattern  of  the  United  States  in  fight- 
ing this  greatest  of  all  wars.  It  was 
these  same  competitive  practices  of 
business  which  delayed  the  vital  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  rubber  for  many 
months. 

When  the  Jap  blitz  broke  upon  the 
Pacific,  this  nation  suddenly  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  it  rolled  on  rubber-tired 
wheels  and  that  it  had  no  source  of 
rubber  supply.  Japanese  occupation  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  had  cut  off  our 
source  of  supply,  and  no  reserves  had 
been  built  up  here  in  anticipation  of 
such  a  contingency. 

No  one  seemed  to  know  how  much 
rubber  was  needed.  After  Pearl  Har- 
bor,- In  the  latter  part  of  December,  it 
was   estimated    at    120,000   tons.      On 


January  I,  1942,  the  estimate  reached 
400,000  tons,  jumping  to  700,000  tons 
in  a  few  days.  By  May,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Jones  estimated  that  the 
need  would  be  for  better  than  a  mil- 
lion tons  by  the  end  of    1942. 

Rubber  became  a  major  topic  of 
interest.  The  government  leased  around 
82,000  acres  for  guayule  cultivation — 
53,000  acres  are  now  to  be  returned 
to  the  former  owners.  A  gigantic 
scrap  rubber  campaign  was  Instituted 
— now  huge  piles  of  old  tires  rot  be- 
cause of  Incapacity  of  rubber  reclaim- 
ing plants  to  convert  them  into  usable 
rubber. 

Synthetic  rubber  became  an  alluring 
possibility.  Butadiene,  source  of  the 
best  quality  of  synthetic  rubber,  can 
readily  be  made  from   processing  syn- 


thetic alcohol  from  petroleum  or  ethyl 
alcohol   from   vegetable  products. 

On  January  6,  1942,  representatives 
of  the  larger  petroleum  and  chemical 
interests  were  called  into  Washington 
and  asked  for  commercially  developed 
processes  for  producing  synthetic  rub- 
ber. No  one  had  such  a  process,  ex- 
cept the  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon 
Corporation  which  had  a  well-ad- 
vanced process  for  making  butadiene 
from  alcohol.  These  representatives 
vv'ere  asked  to  pool  results  of  previous 
research  and  were  advised  that  the 
government  would  build  plants  for 
them. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  and 
subsequent  contracts,  $650,000,000  was 
allocated  to  the  petroleum  interests 
by  the   Rubber   Reserve  Company   un- 


Synthetic  rubber  plant  recently  placed  in  operation  under  the  government's 
synthetic  rubber  program.  This  plant  is  capable  of  producing  as  much  rubber 
as   could    be   produced    by    100,000  acres   of   rubber   trees. 

— Photo  courtesy  The   Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber  Company. 
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der  the  RFC.  The  alcohol  interests 
lost  out  completely  except  for  a  rela- 
tively small  allocation  to  the  Union 
Carbide    and    Carbon    Corporation. 

CONFLICTING  INTERESTS 

An  investigation  made  by  a  Senate 
Subcommittee  in  1942  showed  that 
none  of  these  plants  would  be  in  pro- 
duction before  1943,  and  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  there  was  no  probabil- 
ity of  their  being  in  production  be- 
fore the  latter  part  of  1943,  or  early 
in  1944.  Subsequent  investigation  by 
this  subcommittee  established  beyond 
dispute  that  butadiene  could  be  pro- 
duced from  grain  alcohol  by  processes 
more  fully  developed  than  any  petro- 
leum process,  and  plants  could  be 
built  in  one-third  of  the  time  with 
one-fifth  to  one-eighth  of  the  critical 
materials. 

It  was  further  revealed  that  the  pe- 
troleum source  would  utilize  supplies 
of  crude  oil  which  are  irreplaceable, 
and  would  be  competitive  in  many 
ways  with  the  production  of  high  oc- 
tane aviation  gas,  while  production  of 
rubber  from  alcohol  would  utilize  sur- 
plus grain,  and  would  be  replaceable 
with  every  new  crop. 

The  Gillette  bill  providing  for  syn- 
thetic rubber  from  grain  alcohol  was 
vetoed.  Drew  Pearson  explained  in 
his  column  of  January  21: 

"hlowever,  the  President  had  to 
save  face  for  two  highup  members  of 
his  official  family.  Jesse  Jones  had 
committed  the  nation  to  making  rub- 
ber through  the  Standard  of  New  Jer- 
sey patent  group,  the  same  crowd 
which  at  Nazi  instigation  withheld 
synthetic  rubber  patents  from  the 
United  States.  Jesse  didn't  want  to 
be  reversed.  Also  the  Gillette  bill 
took  rubber  production  partially  out 
of  the  hands  of  Donald  Nelson.  He 
objected." 

With  the  veto,  the  President  ap- 
pointed the  Baruch  Committee  to  make 
a  full  investigation  of  the  situation. 
The  findings  of  the  Baruch  Commit- 
tee substantiated  the  conclusions  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee,  and  even- 
tually the  President  appointed  William 
Jeffers    as    Rubber    Director. 

As  to  Jeffers'  success.  Senator  Guy 
M.  Gillette,  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Senate  Committee  Investigating  the 
Rubber    Shortage    says: 

"He  has  found  himself  hampered 
and  handicapped  at  every  turn  by 
some  of  the  same  selfish  or  inefficient 


interests  which  have  jeopardized  the 
situation  over  the  many  preceding 
months." 

This  Is  the  status  quo  of  private  en- 
terprise—  the  private  enterprise  that 
business  tells  us  we  are  fighting  to  pre- 
serve. 

Our  army  rolls  on  rubber  wheels, 
and  In  spite  of  business  and  politics 
they  will  get  the  rubber  they  need. 
We  are  fighting  a  war  against  fascism 
— to  provide  security  for  America 
against  foreign  aggression,  and  to  pro- 
vide abundance  for  the  people  of  this 
Continent. 

America,  as  the  chief  supplier  of 
men  and  material  in  this  conflict,  is 
going  to  win  the  war.  Conflicting  com- 
mercial Interests  and  the  competitive 
practices  of  private  enterprise  will 
not  lead  us  to  victory.  The  resources 
and  technological  skill  of  America  will 
provide    the   answer. 

— Phyllis    Lucas. 


FRONT  COVER: 

The  camouflage  value  of  the  parka  and 
white  ski  equipment  is  well  illustrated 
in  this  view  of  a  fighting  U.  S.  ski 
trooper. — Official    Signal    Corps    Photo. 


HEALTH  AT  HOME 


WHILE  politicians,  businessmen, 
statesmen,  yes,  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, too,  sit  around  conference 
tables  making  plans  for  the  postwar 
world,  America  today  is  threatened 
with  an  impending  health  crisis.  Seem- 
ingly no  consideration  is  being  given 
to  the  fact  that  prevailing  conditions 
after  the  war  will  be  the  direct  result 
of  our  refusal  to  combat  the  health 
problems  of  today. 

Public  health  service  warns  that  dis- 
ease epidemics  far  worse  than  those 
during  the  last  war  are  in  the  offing. 
In  fact,  two  diseases.  Influenza  and 
tuberculosis,  are  well  on  the  way  in 
certain  areas  of  our  country  now. 

Reports  from  a  survey  of  the  na- 
tion's health  problems  reveal  that  in 
the  farming  regions  of  the  country 
where  health  problems  have  been  ex- 
isting for  years,  conditions  have  been 
intensified  by  the  war. 


Doctors  Getting  Scarce  as 
Health    Problems    Increase 

In  many  cases  small,  quiet  towns 
have  suddenly  become  closely  packed 
war  areas.  Insufficient  shelter,  light- 
ing and  plumbing  facilities  contribute 
heavily  to  the  progress  of  disease  in 
these   areas. 

In  many  of  the  largest  cities  ordi- 
nary congestion  has  been  aggravated 
by  war  activity.  In  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  for  example,  with  an  increase  of 
300,000  population  since  the  war  be- 
gan, we  find  health  problems  becom- 
ing increasingly  more  serious  as  each 
day  passes. 

At  a  meeting  held  recently  in  Los 
Angeles,  attended  by  representatives 
from  nine  of  the  city's  hospitals,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  a  survey  made 
in  1942  showed  Los  Angeles  last  among 
the  nation's  major  cities  in  the  num- 
ber of  beds  in  its  general  hospitals. 
According  to  Dr.  L.  A.  Alesen,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Medical  Society,  Los  Angeles  has   1.65 
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hospital  beds  per  1000  population, 
where  the  minimum  accepted  standard 
Is  31/2  to  4  per    1000. 

This  condition  will  naturally  force 
untold  numbers  of  people  requiring 
hospitalization  to  utilize  the  beds  in 
their  own  homes.  This  brings  up  an- 
other of  America's  major  problems. 
Whence  comes  the  doctor  to  adminis- 
ter relief  to  these  patients? 

SHORTAGE  ACUTE 

Victory  Bulletin,  Official  Publication 
of  OWI,    March    31,    1942,    reports: 

"Approximately  one-third  of  the 
doctors  In  active  full-time  practice  In 
the  United  States  have  entered  the 
armed  services.  As  the  size  of  the 
Army   increases,   more  will   be  called." 

In  fact,  plans  of  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  have  already  been 
released  calling  for  the  commissioning 
from  civil  life  of  9900  physicians, 
4800  dentists  and  900  veterinarians 
during  1943  —  leaving  an  average  of 
one  doctor  to  every  1500  civilians  by 
the  end   of  the  year. 

Attempts  to  formulate  relocation 
plans  whereby  -the  available  doctors 
can  be  placed  in  rural  and  industrial 
areas  where  medical  shortage  is  defi- 
nitely acute  have  been  consistently 
'batted'  down  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  Members  of  the  asso- 
ciation continue  to  Insist  that  America's 
great  advances  in  medicine  are  the  re- 
sult of  [to  quote  Dr.  L.  A.  Alesen,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Los  Angeles  Medical 
Society]  "voluntarism  —  the  American 
system  of  private  enterprise." 

However  the  Victory  Bulletin  of 
March  31,  In  reporting  a  recent  sur- 
vey made  by  the  OV/I  to  determine 
the  effect  on  the  civilian  population  by 
this  extensive  depletion  of  the  number 
of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  private 
practice,  states: 

"The  survey  also  revealed  that  vol- 
untary relocation  of  doctors  has  not 
solved  the  problem,  that  In  some  com- 
munities local  medical  groups  have  re- 
sisted attempts  to  relocate  outside 
doctors   In   their  locality   .   .    ." 

On  March  31,  Drew  Pearson,  well 
known  columnist  of  the  Washington 
Merry  Go  Round,  made  the  following 
statement: 

".  .  .  public  health  service  is  work- 
ing on  a  plan  for  the  relocation  of 
doctors,  creating  a  medical  pool  from 
which  doctors  would  be  'drafted'  and 
sent  to  parts  of  the  country  where  they 
are  most  needed." 


He  goes  on  to  say:  "However,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which 
operates  a  powerful  lobby  in  Wash- 
ington, frowns  on  this  plan  as  a  step 
toward    'socialized    medicine.' 

Too  many  of  our  citizens  fail  to 
realize  the  requirements  of  total  war. 
When  our  young  men  are  selected  for 
compulsory  military  service  we  do  not 
expect,  nor  do  we  even  consider  the 
ludicrous  possibility  of  their  being  com- 
pelled to  supply  their  own  food,  cloth- 
ing and  medical  care.  Yet  provision 
for  security  in  medical  care,  food,  etc., 
is  consistently  denied  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  required  here  at  home 
to  keep  our  men  in  the  armed  forces 
supplied  with  the  weapons  necessary 
to    carry    on    this    war. 

To  attempt  to  organize  upwards  of 
64  million  human  beings  Into  the 
mechanism  of  our  all-out  war  effort  on 
a  voluntary  basis  is  an  open  Invitation 
to  internal  disaster. 

The  American  Victory  Program  of 
Total  Conscription  as  advocated  by 
Technocracy  Inc.,  definitely  recognizes 


this  fact  in  the  provision  that  "all  citi- 
zens shall  serve  on  the  same  basis  of 
pay  as  the  armed  forces  with  the  same 
standards  of  food,  clothing  and  health 
protection,  and  with  the  same  allow- 
ance for  all  dependents  regardless  of 
rank  or  social  position." 

Physical  fitness  is  the  strictly  en- 
forced prerequisite  of  all  men  enter- 
ing the  armed  forces.  Our  Army  and 
Navy  officials  knowing  full  well  that 
the  health  standards  of  these  men  must 
be  constantly  mantalned,  do  not  hesi- 
tate in  pushing  voluntary  methods  out 
of  the  picture.  In  recognizing  that  the 
success  of  our  armed  forces  depends 
upon  the  continuous  flow  of  equipment 
and  supplies  from  the  production  lines 
at  home,  we  can  no  longer  continue  to 
Ignore  the  measures  called  for  In  main- 
taining the  same  standards  of  health 
care  among  the  civilians  as  those  pro- 
vided for  the  armed  forces.  Without 
the  support  of  these  workers  on  the 
home  front  our  soldiers  on  the  battle- 
fields would  be  helpless  to  resist  the 
technological  attack  of  the  enemy. 
— Victor   Kimball. 


INFLATION  MOVES  UP 


Application   of   New   Measures 
Fails  to  Halt  InfSotios^'s  Advance 


FOR  over  one  year  the  problem  of 
inflation  has  been  tossed  back  and 
forth.  But  the  evidence  continues  to 
Increase  that  something  further  must  be 
done  if  this  menace  is  to  be  elim- 
inated. 

The  majority  of  Americans  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  rich.  They  are  collecting 
more  money  In  the  form  of  wages  and 
salaries  than  they  have  ever  earned  be- 
fore. In  the  three  years  following  1939 
the  factory  worker  income  has  in- 
creased about  75%.  During  this  same 
period  of  time  the  farm  income  In- 
creased   1  I  8%. 

It  Is  expected  that  during  1943  the 
total  income  received  by  all  indi- 
viduals will  reach  135  billion  dollars. 
Even  after  all  Individual  taxes  to  the 
federal,  state  and  local  governments 
are   removed   there  will    remain    about 


115  billion  dollars  for  spending  o'- 
saving. 

An  optimistic  estimate  of  the  supply 
of  goods  and  services  it  will  be 
possible  for  consumers  to  purchase 
in  1943  is  70  billion  dollars.  This  will 
leave  an  estimated  net  surplus  of  45 
billion  dollars,  in  various  forms,  the 
public  is  expected  to  put  upwards  of 
25  billion  dollars  into  savings,  such  as 
bank  accounts,  bonds.  Insurance,  etc. 
It  Is  the  remaining  20  billion  dollars 
left  over  that  economists  label  the 
'Inflationary  gap.'  It  is  this  money 
that  is  burning  a  hole  in  the  pockets 
of  the  consumers  today.  The  problem 
Is  what  to  do  with  it? 

Private  enterprise  today  finds  itself 
faced  with  a  brand-new  problem:  how 
to  coax  these  dollars  out  of  the  hands 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   18) 
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A    1,400,000  volt   X-ray    tube    built    by  the    General    Electric    Research     Laboratory    for    the    National     Bureau    of    Standards,    in 
Washington,   D.  C. — Photo  courtesy  General  Electric  Company. 
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These  girls  illustrate  uses  to  which   the  electronic  equipment  shown   is   adapted.    For   the  first  time   in    history  man's   five    senses 
can    be   duplicated    by  mechanical    contrivances  controlled    by   the  electronic  tube. 

— Photos  courtesy  General   Electric  Company. 


ELECTRONICS 


AT  THE  end  of  World  War  I 
we  found  ourselves  on  the 
^  threshold  of  a  new  age — the 
Radio  Age.  Spurred  by  war  demands 
for  communication,  scientific  progress 
had  hurdled  obstacles  it  had  sought 
for  years  to  remove.  Fanned  by  the 
flames  of  World  War  II,  our  creative 
genius  Is  bringing  us  to  the  threshold 
of  the   new   age  of  Electronics. 

What  is  electronics?  It  is  the  sci- 
ence of  the  electron.  The  world  of 
substance  is  built  of  molecules.  Mole- 
cules in  turn  are  various  combinations 
of  atoms,  or  elements.  Continuing  this 
simplified  explanation  of  the  structure 
of  matter,  it  might  be  said  that  atoms 
consist  of  a  nucleus  of  neutrons  and 
protons,  around  which  negatively 
charged  electrons  whirl  as  do  the  earth 
and  other  planets  around  the  sun. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  vacuum 
tube  it  is  possible  to  separate  these 
electrons  from  the  atoms  and  put  them 
to  work. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  magic  brain 
of  all  electronic  equipment  is  a  tube 
and   for   the   first   time    In    history   the 


human  senses  can  be  duplicated  by 
mechanical  contrivances  controlled  by 
this  magic  tube. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  electronic 
tube  we  must  go  back  to  the  'Wizard 
of  Menio  Park,'  Thomas  A.  Edison. 
Edison  and  other  early  experimenters 
encountered  the  electron  but  it  re- 
mained out  of  control  until  the  advent 
of  the  radio  tube.  In  1883,  Edison, 
while  experimenting  with  the  Incan- 
descent lamp,  noticed  a  'freak'  effect 
when  he  put  a  metal  plate  Inside  the 
bulb.  He  observed  that  a  stream  of 
some  sort  was  passing  from  the  hot 
filament  to  the  plate.  But  his  work  on 
the  incandescent  lamp  so  engrossed 
his  attention  that  he  contented  him- 
self with  merely  recording  the  effect 
In  his  notebook.  Thus  It  became  known 
as  the    'Edison  Effect.' 

Edison  dropped  a  clue  for  Investi- 
gation by  Sir  Ambrose  Fleming.  In 
the  first  application  of  the  'Edison 
Effect,'  Fleming  developed  a  detec- 
tor for  wireless  telegraphy,  called  the 
'Fleming  Valve.'  He  put  a  small  metal 
plate    Inside    the    tube    alongside    the 


filament    and     thus     gave   wireless   an 
electronic  tube  In  Its  simplest  form. 

In  1906,  Lee  DeForest  added  a 
third  element  to  the  tube — the  grid. 
He     named     the     tube     'audlon'     and 

Television  Post  No.  I  at  Union  College, 
in  Schenectady,  New  York,  where  Air 
Raid  Wardens  receive  instructions  via 
television.  Thirty  thousand  Air  Rraid 
Wardens  have  completed  training  courses 
in  New  York  City  via  the  electronic 
marvel   of  television. 
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made  it  amplify  as  well  as  detect.  He 
made  it  oscillate  and  thus  enabled 
wireless  to  speak  in  words  and  music. 
As  the  grandfather  of  a  long  line  of 
electron  tubes,  the  audion  completely 
revolutionized  the  science  and  art  of 
radio  and  gave  radio  and  electronics 
a    brilliant  future. 

Today,  across  the  world,  hundreds 
of  types  of  electronic  tubes  serve 
man's  command.  They  range  in  size 
from  tiny  globes  to  long  cylinder 
tubes,  25  feet  tall.  They  work  for  the 
sea  captain,  the  air  pilot,  the  doctor, 
the  fireman,  the  policeman,  the  artist. 
In  great  sprawling  factories  busy  on 
arms  production,  in  cotton  mills,  steel 
mills,  printing  plants,  on  the  railroads 
and  in  knitting  mills,  the  electronic 
tube  is  working  miracles  for  American 
industry. 


USES  IN  INDUSTRY 

A  recording  spectrophotometer, 
utilizing  a  photoelectric  cell,  now 
provides  the  most  reliable  method  of 
analyzing  color  ever  devised.  The  hu- 
man eye  can  detect  some  ten  thousand 
tints  of  reds,  blues,  greens,  browns, 
yellows.  But  this  amazing  electronic 
tool  defines  two  million  different 
shades.      It    is    now    employed    in    the 


chemical,    paper,   textile   and   paint  in- 
dustries. 

Electronic  eyes  inspect  sheets  of 
metal  gliding  swiftly  by,  spot  pinhole 
defects  and  mark  them  for  later  dis- 
card. Electronic  tubes  turn  on  high- 
way lights  as  the  sky  darkens,  and 
then  turn  them  off  when  morning 
comes. 

Electronic  devices  control  the  high- 
speed wrapping  of  packages,  fill  bot- 
tles to  the  proper  level,  remove  slate 
from  coal  at  the  mines,  sort  the  pure 
crystals  of  rock  salt,  square  the  length- 
wise and  crosswise  threads,  the  warp 
and  the  weft,  in  weaving,  level  ele- 
vators, open  doors,  control  punch 
presses  and  welding  machines,  detect 
smoke  and  fumes,  measure  vibration 
and  thickness.  And  electronic  tubes, 
through  carrier  current,  enable  power 
station  operators  to  carry  on  conver- 
sations over  the  same  lines  that  carry 
the  electric  power;  or  to  control  dis- 
tant apparatus  In  the  same  way. 

Steel  companies  must  match  the 
power  frequency  of  huge  driving  mo- 
tors to  the  frequency  of  utility  lines. 
Once  the  only  way  would  have  been 
with  great  rotating  converters.  Today, 
the  magic  electron  can  do  this  work. 
'Electronic  robots  measure  the  creep,  or 
flow,     of     metals    when     heated     and 


One  of  the  important  uses  of  electronics  in  industry  is  in  the  field  of  welding. 
A  Thyratron  spot-welding  control  panel,  product  of  electronics,  controls  a  spot 
welding    machine    in    an    aircraft    factory. — Photo    courtesy    General    Electric    Co. 


stressed.  It  is  possible  to  measure  the 
movement  to  one-ten  thousandths  of 
an    inch. 

Once  the  manufacturer  of  plywood 
kept  sheets  of  finished  material  under 
pressure  for  three  days  while  the  glue 
dried.  Now,  through  induced  heat 
produced  by  electronic  tubes,  the  glue 
dries  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

Electrons  have  been  put  to  work  as 
guards,  too.  Fences  of  Invisible  light 
rays,  electrically  controlled,  now  guard 
many  of  America's  factories,  war 
plants,  shipyards,  railroads.  The  beam 
is  broken,  the  signal  sounds,  and  a 
saboteur  is  trapped.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  safety  of  plant  personnel  is 
guarded  from  injury  when  working  on 
high-speed  machines. 

Electronics  are  playing  an  ever  In- 
creasing role  in  Industry  In  process 
control,  safety  of  plant  and  personnel 
and  in  the  increase  of  production. 
There  is  no  industry  in  which  electronic 
circuits  cannot  be  used  to  speed  up 
production,  to  increase  accuracy  and 
to  do  heretofore  Impossible  tasks  of 
measuring  and  calibration. 


X-RAYS 

X-rays,  too,  are  electronic  In  origin. 
Long  Indispensable  to  the  physician 
and  dentist,  they  now  aid  modern  in- 
dustry. The  new  million  volt  X-ray 
(See  The  TECHNOCRAT,  April  1943) 
unit  photographs  In  16  minutes  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  heavy  metal  thick- 
nesses which  formerly  required  ex- 
posures of  60  hours.  Other  uses  of 
X-ray  in  Industry  are  to  detect  poro- 
sities and  fissures  in  welded  metal 
seams,  locate  potential  blow-outs  In 
tires,  on  the  wheel,  check  packaged 
goods  for  deficiencies  in  fill,  inspect 
and  check  molded  plastics  and  wire 
insulation. 

By  radiography,  the  recording  of 
X-ray  Images  on  sensitized  film,  medi- 
cal men  can  make  stop-motion  radio- 
graphic 'snapshots'  of  the  heart  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second.  They  can  find 
gall  stones,  kidney  stones,  bladder 
stones;  detect  tuberculosis  and  sili- 
cosis in  the  early  stages;  see  that  a 
leg  bone  Is  set  properly  and  how  a  rib 
is  knitting.  And  tne  X-ray  is  the  one 
satisfactory  method  of  locating  bul- 
lets, metal  splinters  and  other  foreign 
bodies  embedded  In  the  flesh. 

The  genetic  effect  of  electronic 
X-rays  has  already  produced  new  kinds 
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of  flowers,  and  many  well  Improved 
strains  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  grains 
as  seeds  are  bombarded  with  millions 
of  volts.  The  electronic  microscope 
has  revealed  to  biologists  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tobacco  mosaic  virus,  a 
deadly  crop  disease  that  costs  grow- 
ers millions  of  dollars  a  year.  X-ray 
examination  of  oranges  saved  Califor- 
nia citrus  packers  $7,000,000  in  one 
record  year,  when  frost  made  every 
good  orange  count  heavily.  Thus  we 
see  that  electronics  has  entered  the 
field  of  agriculture. 

Necessity  draws  a  veil  over  the 
most  dramatic  uses  of  electronics  in 
warfare.  But  today  electronics  means 
to  the  Navy,  in  addition  to  radio,  un- 
derwater sound,  direction  finding,  con- 
trol of  electro-mechanical  systems  and 
a  host  of  other  non-communication 
services.  Fog,  an  ancient  foe,  can  now 
be  penetrated  by  astonishing  electron- 
ic devices,  and  captain  and  pilot  can 
'see'  through  the  murky  whiteness  and 
even  detect  the  position  of  reefs  and 
other  obstacles. 


In  the  air  the  pilot  can  now  rely  on 
the  absolute  altimeter,  an  electronic 
device,  operated  by  radio  signals  trans- 
mitted from  and  reflected  back  to  air- 
craft, which  show  altitude  above  the 
terrain.  The  old  altimeter  operated 
by  barometric  pressure  merely  showed 
altitude  above  sea  level.  Enemy  planes 
can  be  located,  planes  piloted  auto- 
matically, communications  given  from 
plane  to  plane  and  even  the  controls 
of  the  plane  operated  by  electronic 
control. 

On  the  battlefield  the  electronic 
tube  is  at  work  in  the  maneuvering 
tank,  in  the  officer's  car,  on  the  back 
of  the  foot  soldier,  transmitting  and 
receiving  messages  from  every  unit 
of  the  fighting   forces. 

Such  are  the  workings  of  the  elec- 
tronic tube! 

Electronics  has  been  born  of  re- 
search. Future  developments  in  this 
field  are  certain  to  be  among  those 
contributing  in  a  major  way  to  the  en- 
hancement of  the  way  of  living  en- 
joyed by  Americans.  — Gladys   Olack. 


IN  OUR  OWN  BACKYARD 


Medicinal  Drugs  Formerly  Imported  Are  Now 
Being    Produced    from    Home -Grown    Plants 


PRIOR  to  December  1941,  few 
Americans  realized  the  possibilities 
of  producing  here  at  home  many 
of  the  important  products  then  being 
imported  from  off  this  Continent.  When 
the  Japanese  struck  at  Pearl  hHarbor, 
almost  overnight  many  essential  prod- 
ucts ceased  to  flow  in  the  usual  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  America  became  de- 
pendent upon  existing  stock  piles  aug- 
mented by  such  home-grown  products 
as  could  be  developed  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment. 

The  extent  to  which  private  enter- 
prise has  withheld  the  development  of 
many  of  the  natural  products  of  this 
Western  Hemisphere  is  still  not  real- 
ized by  the  general  public.  Why  was 
the  cultivation  of  so  many  of  our  nat- 
ural products  played  down  in  the  in- 
terests of  world  commerce?  Principally 


because  it  was  more  profitable  to  ob- 
tain these  products  from  countries 
where  labor  was  cheap  and  the  prod- 
ucts fairly  abundant. 

There  are  many  who  still  would  have 
us  believe  that  our  Continent  is  nat- 
urally deficient  in  many  of  these 
essential  items  and  that  we  must  ac- 
quire them  through  world  trade.  Trad- 
ing half  way  around  the  globe  reaps 
huge  profits.  The  transportation  diffi- 
culties encountered  help  to  maintain 
artificial  scarcity  and  add  plausibility 
to  the  'write-up'  on  the  price  tag. 
Private  enterprise  was  entirely  con- 
sistent in  preventing  the  development 
of  home  resources  in  favor  of  other 
sources  of  supply  so  long  as  we  were 
not  at  war. 

The     Jap    sneak-blitz,    however,    re- 


vealed the  foolhardlness  of  this  selfish 
policy  as  nothing  else  could  have.  We 
now  find  that  much  of  our  precious 
heritage  has  been  sold  down  the  river. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  struggle  to  regain 
the  ground  lost  by  the  neglect  of  our 
home  resources,  but  earnest  attempts 
are  now  being  made  In  that  direction. 

Every  American  has  experienced  the 
effect  of  losing  our  rubber  supply 
upon  the  outbreak  of  this  war.  Among 
other  products  cut  off  from  us  were  a 
great  number  of  medicinal  drugs. 
Growing  right  In  our  own  backyard  we 
found  the  same  plants  from  which  our 
foreign  drugs  were  obtained.  The  only 
problem  was  to  develop  them.  This  is 
rapidly    being   done. 

An  outstanding  example  is  the 
deadly  nightshade  from  which  is  ex- 
tracted belladonna.  This  plant  flour- 
ishes readily  in  certain  parts  of  this 
country,  but  has  been  largely  ignored 
in  favor  of  growers  operating  in  Cen- 
tral Europe.  This  drug  has  many  valu- 
able medical  uses,  principally  to  re- 
lax asthmatic  spasms,  dry  and  dilate 
affected  bronchial  tubes  and  relieve 
pain.  Eye  specialists  also  use  certain 
forms  of  belladonna  extensively  in  eye 
examinations  as  it  paralyzes  the  adjust- 
ment mechanism  of  the  eye  and  dilates 
the  pupil.  The  drug  was  used  by  the 
women  of  ancient  Italy  to  give  their 
eyes  that  'come  hither'  look.  The  name 
belladonna  means  'beautiful  lady'  in 
their  language. 

Research  work  was  started  over  a 
year  ago  to  develop  a  supply  of  this 
Important  drug  in  America.  Seed  is 
now  available  and  has  been  distributed 
to  200  prospective  growers  with  suit- 
able soil  and  equipment  in  Wisconsin, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  other  states.  Five  hundred  acres 
of  this  crop  have  proved  nearly  suffi' 
dent  to  provide  for  the  military  needs 
and  for  civilian  use  as  well.  The  quality 
of  the  final  product  has  proved  far  su- 
perior to   the   imported   drug. 

While  production  of  the  opium- 
yielding  poppy  Is  specifically  banned 
here,  the  sudden  scarcity  created  by 
the  war  has  resulted  in  some  experi- 
mentation for  production  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  now  revealed  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  the  information  and  suit- 
able seed  at  hand  to  produce  this  val- 
uable medicine  in  quantities  sufficient 
for  the  armed  forces  and  the  civilians, 
in  case  of  necessity. 

Stramonium  is  a  drug  that  acts  sim- 
ilarly to  belladonna.    This  drug  comes 
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from  a  plant  which  grows  wild  in  nnld- 
western  United  States,  the  evil-smell- 
ing jimsonweed  or  thorn-apple.  By  de- 
veloping the  local  supply,  adding  some 
cultivated  plantings  and  importing  from 
South  America,  a  surplus  has  appeared. 
One  more  item  in  which  the  Americas 
are  self-sufficient. 


CASTOR  BEAN 

The  castor  bean,  whose  oil  is  hated 
by  all  children,  not  only  is  needed 
medically  but  in  addition  has  devel- 
oped many  commercial  uses.  Castor 
oil  when  mixed  with  alcohol  makes  a 
good  fluid  for  recoil  cylinders,  hy- 
draulic brakes  and  the  shock  absorbers 
on  airplane  landing  gear.  This  oil  re- 
tains its  consistency  at  all  outdoor  tem- 
peratures, not  thickening  and  getting 
stiff  as  many  other  oils  do  when  sub- 
jected to  temperatures  below  zero. 
Russian  truck  drivers  and  gunners  can 
testify  to  its  merit;  also  our  own  fliers 
who  take  American  planes  up  to  the 
30,000  foot  level. 

From  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the 
poisonous  castor  bean  a  new  insecticide 
has  been  developed  that  will  greatly 
aid  the  farmer  in  his  campaign  against 
the  many  pests  that  attack  the  grow- 
ing farm  crops.  Strong  efforts  are 
being  made  to  revive  the  growing  of 
the  castor  bean  as  a  future  thriving 
industry   in   the  United  States. 

Another  vital  product  formerly  im- 
ported from  Japan  and  Italy  is  cam- 
phor. Annually  we  imported  from  for- 
eign sources  about  $32,000,000  worth 
of  this  product.  The  cinnamomum 
camphora  tree,  from  which  the  drug  is 
produced,  grows  quite  extensively  in 
Los  Angeles  County.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  about  500,000  of  these 
trees  growing  in  the  state  of  California. 
Tests  for  quality  show  that  the  product 
obtained  from  these  trees  is  as  good 
as,  if  not  better  than,  that  formerly 
received  from  Japan. 

One  million  camphor  tree  seedlings 
are  about  to  be  planted  in  California 
In  an  effort  to  expand  this  unique  crop. 
These  seedlings  will  begin  to  yield  the 
first  crop  of  leaves  within  12  months. 
The  yield  will  be  about  200  pounds  of 
camphor  per  acre  per  year  continu- 
ously. Camphor  is  not  only  needed  as 
a  drug  but  is  vital  as  a  solvent  in  mak- 
ing explosives  as  well. 

Ergot  is  an  important  drug  that  re- 
uires  no  additional  land  for  its  pro- 
uction.     It  is  a   tiny   parasitic   fungus 


that  infests  fields  of  rye,  growing  in 
place  of  the  grain  during  warm  moist 
weather.  It  has  been  a  nuisance  to 
farmers  because  it  must  be  sceened 
out  of  the  rye  grain  to  prevent  its  ap- 
pearing in  beer  or  bread,  since  it  is 
poisonous  and  causes  spasms  and  cir- 
culatory disturbances. 

In  proper  dosage  doctors  need  this 
peculiar  drug.  It  can  be  obtained  by 
processing  rye  screenings  of  grain 
mills.  Instead  of  throwing  it  away,  we 
now  use  it  to  replace  considerable 
quantities  imported  from  pre-war  Rus- 
sia and  Spain. 

The  drug  digitalis  is  invaluable  as  a 
remedy  in  some  forms  of  heart  disease. 
This  drug  is  derived  from  the  plant 
foxglove,  which  grows  wild  in  many 
localities.  It  is  especially  abundant  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Here  again  the 
American  product  is  found  to  be  su- 
perior to  the  no  longer  available  for- 
eign imports. 


WEED  CROPS 

Even  the  weeds  have  now  gone  to 
work.  An  outstanding  example  of  this 
is  the  use  of  milkweed  floss  to  replace 
kapok  in  lifebelts  and  floats.  The  major 
portion  of  this  new  crop  was  harvested 
in  northern  Michigan  where  the  soil  is 
so  sandy  and  so  poor  that  no  other 
crop  can  be  cultivated.  Farmers  are 
earning  from  $4  to  $7  per  day  picking 
the  pods  that  supply  this  valuable  new 
product.  In  addition  the  milkweed  seed 
yields  a  high  quality  oil  that  has  some 
of  the  properties  of  soybean  oil.  Other 
byproducts  are  expected  to  be  found 
from  the  pod  shells  and  stalks. 

Cattail  floss  is  also  used  in  much 
the  same  manner  and  is  in  addition 
used  for  heat  and  sound  insulation  and 
for  filling  cushions,  etc.  Cattails  grow 
in  swamps  and  on  pond  margins  all 
over  the  country.  Boy  Scouts  and 
others  who  wish  a  little  extra  cash  har- 
vest the  crop.  On  a  cost  per  pound 
basis  the  material  compares  favorably 
with  cotton.  Because  of  the  wide  range 
of  climate  throughout  the  Continent, 
there  is  a  steady  flow  of  this  material 
to  the  processing  plants  almost  through- 
out the  entire  year. 

Sabadilla  seed  is  a  product  that  has 
been  found  valuable  to  replace  py- 
rethrum,  formerly  imported  from  Japan. 
Insecticides  are  made  from  this  plant. 
A  new  process  has  been  found  enabling 
it  to  be  used  as  a  spray,  thus  expand- 
ing the  field  of  its  usefulness  from  the 


killing  of  lice  and  roaches  to  nearly  all 
forms  of  pest  control.  The  present 
supply  of  sabadilla  seed  comes  from 
Central  and  South  America,  mostly 
from  Mexico  and  Venezuela.  A  North 
American  variety  has  been  found  to 
exist  as  a  weed  in  Texas. 

RUBBER  PLANTS 

In  the  Caribbean  region  grows  the 
vine  milkweed  known  botanically  as 
cryptostegia.  It  bleeds  latex  from 
which  crude  rubber  originates,  as  a 
pruned  grapevine  bleeds  sap.  Frequent 
tapping  of  this  plant  increases  the 
yield  without  injury.  It  can  be  tapped 
every  48  hours.  The  molecules  of  rub- 
ber formed  from  the  sap  of  this  vine 
are  identical  with  the  product  of  the 
hevea  tree. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  general  knowl- 
edge that  the  Western  Hemisphere 
was  originally  the  home  of  the  rubber- 
tree.  Every  rubber  plantation  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  Malaya  grew 
from  seedlings  exported  from  South 
America.  Rubber  can  grow  as  far 
north  as  Mexico  City.  The  hevea  bra- 
siliensis  can  be  grown  in  14  republics 
in  the  American  tropics. 

Cinchona,  the  source  of  quinine,  is 
really  a  native  of  South  America,  grow- 
ing wild  in  Peru,  Colombia,  Ecuador 
and  Bolivia.  This  plant  has  been  ex- 
ported to  the  Far  East,  mainly  to  the 
island  of  Java.  A  monopoly  was  given 
to  the  foreign  sources  of  supply  thus 
creating  the  complete  neglect  of  the 
supply  in  this   Hemisphere. 

The  mulberry  bush  on  which  the  silk 
cocoon  lives,  will  grow  in  Mexico  and 
the  Central  American  plateaus,  and 
even  as  far  north  as  Salt  Lake. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  American  popu- 
lation is  to  a  surprising  extent  inde- 
pendent of  nearly  all  foreign  materials 
and  products.  There  is  practically 
nothing  needed  by  our  population  that 
cannot  be  duplicated  and  in  many 
cases  improved  by  plants  and  mate- 
rials found  right  at  home.  We  have 
been  so  busy  building  up  world  trade 
to  show  what  smart  businessmen  we 
were,  that  we  have  completely  over- 
looked the  rich  possibilities  under  our 
feet  and  around  us. 

The  rich  natural  resources  of  Amer- 
ica combined  with  our  technological 
skill  will  win  this  war  against  fascism 
and  provide  security  and  abundance 
for  the  people  of  this  great  Continent. 
— Sherwood   F.  Allyn. 
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In  the  production  of  Fiberglas  insulation  molten  glass  pours  into  roaring  jets  of 
steam,  travelling  at  the  speed  of  a  rifle  bullet,  which  yanks  the  glass  into  long  fine 
fibers.   These    are    shown    emerging    from    a    forming    chamber    in    a    fleece-like     mass. 


NO  STONES,  PLEASE 

Glass  Insulated  Houses  for  Air  Forces 
in    Arctic   Save    Vital   Shipping    Space 


PORTABLE  glass  houses  for  Arc- 
tic weather  is  the  latest  fashion 
in  the  American  Air  Forces.  Shel- 
ters specifically  designed  for  air  trans- 
port to  save  weight,  shipping  space 
and  fuel  are  being  built  for  tents  and 
work  shops.  This  new  type  of  building 
reduces  supply  and  transport  prob- 
lems by  75%  to  80%  and  protects 
personnel  against  almost  impossible 
working   conditions. 

Constructed  of  impregnated  cotton 
fabric  and  laminated  wood  ribs  as  the 
supporting  frame,  shelters  when  erect- 
ed are  16  feet  wide  and  eight  and 
one-half  feet  high  in  the  center.  They 
may  be  used  in  any  eight-foot  multi- 
ples  of   length. 

A  crew  of  four  men  can  erect  one 
of  these  structures  in  an  hour,  and  it 
can  be  taken  down  even  more  quickly. 
When  packed,  the  complete  unit  occu- 
pies a  space  of  less  than  160  cubic 
feet.  No  metal,  other  than  incidental 
hardware,  is  used.  The  side  walls  and 
roof  of  each  shelter  consist  of  two 
quilt-like  sections,  composed  of  new 
type  of  incombustible  insulation  faced 
on  one  side  with  flame-proofed  muslin. 


and   then   enclosed   with   cotton   fabric 
treated   with   a   plastic   material   which 


makes  the  fabric  waterproof,  rotproof, 
vermin-proof,   and  fire-resistant. 

The  front  and  back  of  the  shelter 
each  consist  of  a  single,  similar,  quilt- 
like section.  Space  is  provided  for  a 
large  door  and  a  window  in  the  rear, 
and  for  an  entrance  door,  window  and 
ventilation  grill  in  front.  The  floor  is 
of  plywood,  with  a  layer  of  insulation 
on   the   underside  of  the  panels. 

The  most  striking  single  feature  of 
this  new  type  shelter,  heated  by  gaso- 
line heaters,  is  the  saving  in  fuel  by 
the  use  of  the  insulating  material. 
While  the  insulation  for  a  structure  16 
feet  by  16  feet  weighs  only  about  200 
pounds,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  re- 
duce by  about  20,000  pounds  the 
weight  of  the  fuel  necessary  to  be 
transported  to  maintain  such  shelter  in 
comfort. 

This  insulating  material  is  a  com- 
paratively new  glass  product  known  as 
Fiberglas.  It  is  produced  from  silica 
sand,  limestone  and  other  mineral  in- 
gredients. Each  'batch'  of  glass,  after 
leaving  the  melting  furnace  and  refin- 
ing tanks,  flows  in  thin  streams  through 
perforated  bushings.  As  it  emerges,  it 
is  caught  by  the  impact  of  high-pres- 
sure steam  jets  that  attenuate  the 
glass  at  bullet  speed  into  long  inter- 
laced resilient  fibers,  producing  a  glass 
wool.     This  wool   may  be  formed   into 


Blankets  of  glass  fiber  in  walls  and  flooring  save  more  than  20,000  pounds  in  weight 
of  fuel  to  be  transported  to  comfortably  heat  this  Arctic  shelter. 

— Photos  courtesy   Bureau   of  Industrial   Service,    Inc. 
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any  type  of  product,  such  as  sewed 
or  metal-mesh  blankets,  or  a  flexible 
sheet  or  rigid  board. 

In  producing  textile  fiber,  two 
processes  are  used.  The  staple-fiber 
process  forms  a  fiber  somewhat  like 
very  long  staple  cotton  or  mohair.  It 
can  be  twisted  and  plied  into  yarns 
of  various  sizes,  using  textile  machin- 
ery and  processing  similar  to  that  given 
natural  textiles.  The  continuous-fila- 
ment process  forms  filaments  of  Indefi- 
nite length  measurable  in  miles.  These 
strands  are  twisted  or  plied  to  form 
yarns  that  have  characteristics  resem- 
bling silk. 

Fortunately,  for  military  reasons, 
fibrous  glass  in  wool  and  textile  forms 
is  produced  entirely  of  abundant  na- 
tive raw  materials.  Stringencies  have 
developed  only  in  accessory  materials, 
such  as  chemicals  used  In  binders  and 
lubricants.  Plant  requirements  are  rela- 
tively normal;  they  follow  the  pattern 
of  other  glass-making  plants  except 
for  the  special  fiber-forming  machines 
that  are  of  precision   manufacture. 

Glass  melting  is  largely  done  by  nat- 
ural gas;  hence  plants  are  best  located 
In  natural  gas  areas.  Melting  can  be 
done  by  oil,  although  not  so  advan- 
tageously. Ample  steam  power  and 
a  supply  of  soft  water  are  other  requi- 
sites. 

Because  of  the  versatility  and  adapt- 
ability of  fibrous  glass,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  armed  forces  find  many 
uses  for  It,  either  because  of  the  pe- 
culiar properties  of  the  glass  products 
themselves,  or  because  they  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  more  inaccessible  mate- 
rials. For  example.  In  food  preserva- 
tion it  is  superior  because  of  Its  light 
weight,  durability,  fire  safety,  freedom 
from  odor  and  thermal  efficiency. 
Medical  and  surgical  divisions  In  blood 
plasma  field-dispensing  units  use  a 
small  but  essential  filter  of  glass  tape. 

MILITARY  USES 

The  newest  development  Is  the  util- 
ization of  the  extraordinary  glass  fibers 
with  a  tensile  strength  in  excess  of 
250,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
Army  Signal  Corps  now  uses  a  field 
telephone  cable  made  with  a  tension 
core  of  glass  yarn  to  replace  the  metal 
formerly  used. 

The  Ordnance  Department  uses 
fibrous  glass  primarily  for  parachute 
flare  shields.  Glass  cloth,  darkened 
with  a  colloidal-graphite  finish,  is  ex- 
cellent for  this   purpose   because   it  Is 


light  in  weight  and  can  withstand  the 
intense    heat    of   the    flare. 

The  Navy  has  innumerable  uses  for 
fibrous  glass  products.  Light  weight, 
incombustibility  and  resistance  to  salt 
air  and  dampness  make  them  pecu- 
liarly adaptable  to  this  branch  of  the 
armed  forces.  In  Insulating  board  and 
cables,  motors,  generators  and  fire 
controls,  fibrous  glass  is  used  exten- 
sively. 

FIBERGLAS  IN  INDUSTRY 

In  the  building  of  aircraft,  light 
weight,  low  moisture  absorption,  fire 
safety  and  strength  are  primary  con- 
siderations In  the  selection  of  mate- 
rials. Again,  glass-fiber  products  fill 
many  important  needs  because  they 
offer  these   properties   In   common. 

The  construction  of  barracks  and 
housing  for  war  workers  has  absorbed 
large  quantities  of  fibrous  glass  insu- 
lation and  will  apparently  continue  to 
take  all  production  available  after 
more  critical   uses  are  satisfied. 

Some  of  the  larger  war  production 
plants  are  Insulated  against  heat  loss 
or  gain  and  treated  to  reduce  noise 
by  the  use  of  fibrous  glass  insulation 
for  walls,  ceilings  and  roof. 

No  less  important  to  the  war  effort 
are  the  many  significant  Industrial  ap- 
plications for  fibrous  glass  that  have 
helped  Increase  output,  diminished  the 
breakdown  or  maintenance  of  electrical 
equipment,  or  conserved  power  and 
fuel.  Mines,  oil  refineries,  steel  mills, 
railroads  and  buses,  and  many  other 
vital  industries  and  services  have 
benefited  through  the  contributions 
made  by  fibrous  glass   products. 

The  American  processes  that  brought 
this  young  Industry  into  being  were  de- 
veloped between  1931  and  1937,  but 
research  and  manufacturing  efforts 
were  consolidated  to  make  It  commer- 
cially satisfactory  as  late  as  November 
1939.  Since  that  time  the  Industry 
has  become  commercially  'of  age'  and 
has  now  reached  such  importance  that 
It  has  come  largely  under  the  control 
of  the  War  Production  Board  for 
equitable   distribution   of  Its   products. 

In  spite  of  the  wide  variety  of 
fibrous  glass  products  at  the  present 
time,  research  and  development  will 
bring  new  products  and  new  uses  after 
the  war.  The  field  of  admixtures  of 
glass  fibers  with  other  materials,  such 
as  asbestos,  cotton,  rayon,  silk,  hemp, 
linen  or  various  plastics,  has  hardly 
been    explored. 


And  so  another  basic  material  has 
been  brought  into  being  by  American 
science.  A  new  and  significant  Indus- 
try has  been  created,  which,  under  co- 
ordinated scientific  direction,  can  be 
used  for  the  further  advancement  of 
American  technology  on  this  Continent. 
— Beryl  Young. 


"When  any  citizen  is  selected  for  com- 
pulsory military  service  by  our  country  in 
time  ot  war  he  automatically  upon  induc- 
tion Into  the  military  service,  gives  up  and 
surrenders  all  prerogatives,  rights,  and 
privileges  to  personal  initiative  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  When  the  citizen  of  the 
United  States  enters  military  service  he  is, 
by  the  compulsion  of  military  law,  com- 
pelled to  abandon  all  the  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  lucrative  practices  of  com- 
petitive chiseling.  Ail  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
trained  and  disciplined  to  fight  for  their 
country  and  to  defeat  the  enemy  wherever 
found.  The  structure  of  military  service 
does  not  permit  the  officer  or  private  to 
participate  in  the  military  operations  for 
pecuniary  gain  and  personal  profit.  The 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  do  not  draw 
dividends  or  bonuses,  nor  are  they  paid 
time  and  a  half.  When  one  serves  his 
country  the  honor  of  the  service  comes 
first.  No  one  can  get  rich  from  a  lifetime 
of  military  service  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  exemplified  by  that  popular  army 
ditty:  'You're  in  the  army  now.  You're  not 
behind  the  plough.  You  can't  get  rich, 
you    -    -    -    -    !     You're    in    the    army   now." 

"The  military  services  of  the  United 
States  are  a  non-profit,  non-sectarian,  and 
non-political  aggregation  of  men  and  ma- 
chines organized  to  fight  the  wars  of  our 
country  and  to  defend  our  national  honor 
whenever  and  wherever  called  upon.  The 
citizens,  serving  their  country  in  the  com- 
pulsory military  service  of  the  United 
States  do  not  economically  compete  with 
each  other  for  pecuniary  gain,  nor  do 
they  attempt  to  acquire  their  livelihood 
by  individual  effort. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
assumes  complete  economic  responsibility 
for  all  persons  inducted  into  the  Armed 
Forces;  that  is,  the  Government  provides 
all  persons  in  military  service  with  food, 
clothing,  habitation,  medical  care,  recrea- 
tion, and  transportation.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect, nor  would  we  even  consider  the 
ludicrous  possibility  of  a  soldier  being 
compelled  to  supply  his  own  food  and 
clothing — his  Government  does  it  for  him." 
— Howard  Scott,  Technocracy 
Magazine,  Series  A,  No.  22. 
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On  the 

HOME  FRONT 


On  the  Beam 

"There  is  a  distinction  between 
drafting  men  to  work  in  Uncle  Sann's 
shipyards  and  in  drafting  them  to  work 
in  Sam  Smith's  shipyard,  even  if 
Smith   is   building    ships   for  the   Navy. 

"The  contractors  are  running  their 
business  for  profit,  and  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  draft  one  man  to  work  for 
another  is  entering  Into  a  field  that 
savors  of  privilege  and  involuntary 
servitude. 

"If,  in  the  course  of  the  war.  It 
becomes  necessary  to  draft  workers, 
then  Uncle  Sam  should  expropriate  the 
plant. 

"It  must  be  Uncle  Sam's  —  owned 
and  managed  by  him — with  not  a  dol- 
lar of  profit  to  any  individual  or  cor- 
poration." 

— From  an  editorial  by  Josephus  Daniels, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  reprinted 
in    Labor,    April   3,    1943. 

Page  Mr.  McNutt 

"While  manpower  and  housing 
shortages  cause  problems  in  war  pro- 
duction centers,  there  exist  in  the  U. 
S.  82  paradoxical  industrial  areas  of 
unemployment  and  empty  houses. 
These  areas  of  surplus  men  and  homes 
include  some  of  the  best  established 
Industrial  cities  of  the  country,  with 
trained  labor,  transportation,  and  eco- 
nomically sound  locations.  ..." 

— The     Iron    Age, 
March  25,    1943. 

Why  Not? 

"Senator  James  J.  Davis  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, former  U.  S.  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, has  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Selective  Service  Act  to  require 
that  local  draft  boards  find  jobs  for 
members  of  the  armed  forces  upon  end 
of  their  active  service.  The  amendment 
would     require     that     any     individual 


who  entered  active  service  after  May 
I,  1940,  could  not  be  n^ustered  out, 
without  his  own  consent,  unless  such 
guarantee  of  employment  at  his  old 
job  or  some  new  position  had  been 
made   by  his  local   draft  board." 

— Federation   News, 
April    17,    1943. 

Chicks  Out  of  Every  Pot 

"All  male  chicks  born  In  the  nation's 
'egg  bowl'  here  [Petaluma,  California] 
are  now  being  drowned  promptly  upon 
being  hatched.  Owing  to  the  shortage 
of  necessary  high-protein  feed,  poultry 
growers  can  no  longer  afford  to  grow 
both  broilers  and  egg  layers  In  the 
usual  numbers.  One  grower  alone 
drowns  8,000  potential  roosters  daily." 

— Inglewood    Daily    News, 
March  25,    1943 

Power  Unessential? 

"Construction  projects  having  a  total 
cost  of  $1,325,545,454  have  been 
stopped  during  the  past  five  months 
to  free  materials,  equipment,  and 
other  resources  for  more  essential  war 
uses,   the   WPB  said. 

"Among  the  types  of  projects  halted 
during  the  five-month  period  were 
highways,  both  state  and  national; 
bird  refuges,  fish  hatcheries,  reclama- 
tion projects,  publicly  and  privately 
financed;  power  projects,  housing, 
schools,  irrigation,  and  others  which 
were  not  directly  associated  with  the 
war   program." 

—Victory  Bulletin.  Official 

Weekly  Publication  of  OWI, 

April   7,    1943. 

About  Time! 

"Action  of  Congress  to  eliminate  for 
all  time  the  possibility  of  Japanese  or 
others  holding  dual  citizenship  in  the 
United  States,   was  urged   in  a  resolu- 


tion   adopted    unanimously    today     by 
the  Senate.      [California  State  Senate] 

"The  measure  by  Senator  Clair  Engle, 
also  urged  Immediate  steps  to  deter- 
mine the  Identity  of  persons  now  in  this 
country  who  maintain  allegiance  to 
their  native  land,  and  to  revoke  their 
U.    S.  citizenship. 

"  'Certain  traitorous  and  disloyal 
elements  in  the  citizenship  of  this  coun- 
try have  used  their  technical  citizen- 
ship as  a  cloak  behind  which  to  pro- 
mote and  carry  out  disloyal  designs,' 
the    resolution    stated. 

"  'An  outstanding  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  these  elements  has  been 
acceptance  of  a  dual  citizenship  status 
by  acknowledging  allegiance  to  the 
sovereignty  of  their  native  country, 
particularly  among  the  Japanese,  Ger- 
man  bundlsts  and   Italian  fascists.'  " 

— Los    Angeles    Examiner, 
April    II,    1943. 


Action  Now! 

"...  If  the  crisis  in  any  country  be- 
comes sufficiently  acute  and  pressing, 
there  can  be  no  waiting  for  demo- 
cratic debate  or  any  keen  sensibility 
about  liberty. 

"If  we  wish  to  preserve  democracy 
and  liberty,  we  must  solve  our  prob- 
lems as  they  come  along  with  some 
degree  of  success  and  not  put  them 
off  until  we  are  in  the  grip  of  a  social 
revolution." 

— Harry   Elmer  Barnes, 

Reprinted   from   The    Progressive 
in    People's   Lobby  Bulletin, 
April    1943. 


War  Baby 

"Altogether,  the  Defense  Plant 
Corporation  owns  1,022  plant  projects 
of  all  kinds  and  457  are  still  abuildlng. 
There  is  no  corporation  in  the  world 
to  compare  with  its  size.  .  .  ." 
— Newsweek, 
April    5,    1943. 


What  If  It  Is? 

"Over  the  last  weekend,  the  presi- 
dent of  an  American  university  said 
to  an  important  audience  that  the  fight 
for  the  four  freedoms  was  maybe  too 
expensive  to  permit  continuation  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  .  .  ." 

— Samuel   Grafton,    Columnist, 
Los    Angeles    Daily    News, 
April    24,     1943. 
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News    of    the    Organization 


Radio  Broadcast  Officer,  N.  Jerome  Bowen,  center,  and  Broadcasters  B.  W. 
Bogardus,  left,  and  Barney  Gibbs,  right,  revising  and  timing  radio  script  pre- 
paratory to   rehearsing. — Techphoto   by  Thomas. 


''Calling 

All 
Americans 


IF  YOU  should  turn  your  radio  dial 
to  the  number  I  I  10  any  Thursday 
evening  at  6:15  you  will  be  greeted 
by  a  pleasing  voice  saying:  "This  is 
Technocracy  Calling  All  Americans!" 
Listen  in  and  you  will  receive  a  mes- 
sage that  Is  vital  to  ail  Americans! 

In  order  to  acquaint  as  many 
Americans  as  possible  with  its  Victory 
program  of  Total  Conscription,  Tech- 
nocracy uses  a  wide  variety  of  means 
— -magazines,  pamphlets,  billboards, 
newspaper  advertisements,  sound  cars, 
lectures,  study  classes,  social  gather- 
ings and  radio  broadcasts.  Each  is  Im- 
portant, but  the  radio  program, 
'Calling  All  Americans,'  contacts  an 
unknown  audience,  who  might  not  oth- 
erwise   be    reached. 

The  efficient  Radio  Staff  of  R.  D. 
I  1833-1  1834  has  kept  this  function  run- 
ning smoothly,  almost  continuously 
since  the  fall  of  1939.  The  first  broad- 
casts were  presented  over  Station 
KMTR,  Hollywood,  to  publicize  a  lec- 
ture by  hloward  Scott,  Dlrector-in- 
Chlef.  These  were  so  successful  that  it 
was  decided  to  institute  a  weekly 
broadcast  over  the  same  station.  A 
radio  staff  was  appointed  and  a  script 
writing  group  organized  to  prepare 
programs   for  the   speakers. 

When  KMTR  changed  ownership  in 
January  1942,  the  program  was  shifted 
to  a  new  and  larger  station,  KPAS, 
Pasadena,  California.  It  has  gone  on 
the  air  every  Thursday  evening  at  6:15 
since  that  time,  except  on  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  eves.  Over  KPAS, 
which  has  a   10,000  watt  coverage,  the 
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program  is  beamed  north  and  south 
by  a  directional  antenna  and  is  heard 
by  thousands  of  listeners  on  the  West 
Coast  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  staff  officers  are  the  Radio 
Broadcast  Officer  N.  Jerome  Bowen 
(11834-3),  Secretary  Ellen  Parks 
(11834-2),  and  Treasurer  Otis  Hansen 
(I  1834-3).  These  officers  received  their 
appointments  directly  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Publications  at  ChlQ.  The  two 
current  broadcasters,  B.  W.  Bogardus 
(I  1834-4)  and  Barney  Gibbs  (I  1834-3), 
were  also  so  appointed.  Headquarters 
for  the  Radio  Broadcast  Staff  are  main- 
tained at  Section  3,  R.D.    I  1834. 

The  radio  program  is  entirely  sup- 
ported by  funds  received  from  dona- 
tions by  Sections  In  R.D.   I  1833-1  1834, 


radio  fund  dances  and  the  sale  of  pro- 
gram scripts.  All  the  members  of  the 
Radio  Staff  serve  without  pay,  and  put 
in  many  hours  of  work  in  order  to 
make  the  broadcasts  as  interesting  and 
diversified   as   possible. 

Each  program  presents  one  phase 
of  America's  present  wartime  prob- 
lems, and  shows  how  the  application  of 
Technocracy's  Victory  Program  would 
solve  the  problem.  In  this  way  thous- 
ands of  Americans  are  learning  that 
the  only  answer  is  Total  Conscription 
of  men,  machines,  materiel  and  money 
with  National  Service  from  All  and 
Profits  to  None. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  radio 
program,  numerous  Authorized  Speak- 
ers have  acted  as  broadcasters,  and 
other  members  have  aided  the  pro- 
gram presentation  by  taking  'extra' 
parts.  On  a  broadcast  from  an  Ari- 
zona   station,    an    Authorized    Speaker 


for  Technocracy  so  impressed  the  sta- 
tion management  that  he  was  offered 
a   steady  job   by  the  station. 

The  radio  scripts  are  prepared  each 
week  for  the  broadcast  of  the  follow- 
ing week.  Typed  copies  are  then  made 
ready  for  supervised  rehearsals  and 
timing  on  the  Monday  night  preceding 
the  broadcast.  This  gives  the  broad- 
casters additional  time  for  rehearsal 
before  going  on  the  air.  Mimeo- 
graphed copies  of  the  script  are  pre- 
pared on  Wednesday  before  each 
broadcast  and  mailed  out  to  sub- 
scribers. An  attractive  new  cover  for 
the  mimeographed  scripts  is  now  being 
designed    by  the   staff. 

The  Radio  Staff  welcomes  the  sub- 
mission of  scripts  for  their  considera- 
tion. Any  scripts  submitted  should 
be  sent  to  the  Radio  Staff  Officer,  in 
care  of  Section  3,  R.D.  11834,  6053 
Hollywood  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles. 


Broadcasters  Bogardus  and  Gibbs  present  their  weeldy  message  to  an  unseen  audience  over  Station 
KPAS.  Technocracy's  weeldy  radio  program  has  been  on  the  air  since  the  •fall  of  1939. — Techphoto 
by  Thomas. 
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FOODJhe  First  Essential 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4) 

the  President  himself.  Washington 
opinion  was  divided  on  what  fornn  this 
action  should  take.  A  growing  faction 
asserted  that  it  lay  in  concentrating  in 
one  man  or  agency  all  authority  on 
food — backed  by  the  power  to  enforce 
it.  They  insisted  that  Secretary  Wick- 
ard,  though  nominally  Food  Czar, 
lacked  the  bluster  needed  for  the  job, 
and  that  he  was  further  handicapped 
by  the  diversion  elsewhere  of  respon- 
sibility for  transport,  labor,  machinery, 
etc."  The  article  then  urges  coopera- 
tion between  the  various  Czars  In 
Washington. 

The  President,  in  his  budget  message 
to  Congress  on  January  6,  stated: 

"...  consumers'  goods  and  services 
will  have  to  be  produced  In  an  amount 
adequate  to  maintain  the  health  and 
productivity  of  the  civilian  population. 
Production  and  distribution  of  goods 
should  be  simplified  and  standardized; 
unnecessary  costs  and  frills  should  be 
eliminated." 

Which,  considering  all  the  dissatis- 
faction with  bureaucratic  bungling  In 
Washington,  is  easier  said   than    done! 

TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM 

The  TECHNOCRAT  points  out  that 
the  adequate  control  of  agricultural 
production  and  distribution  must  take 
into  consideration  the  factors  of  farm 
labor,  farm  equipment,  rail  and  truck 
transportation,  retail  labor,  floor  space 
and  equipment.  Further,  to  meet  the 
coming  situation  in  food  distribution  it 
will  be  necessary  to  install  the  pooling 
of  agricultural  operations  into  25-mile- 
square  areas  (625  square  miles  In  one 
operations  block)  thus  eliminating  all 
the  duplication  of  equipment  and 
making  up   for  the  shortage   of  labor. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  nationalize  the 
railroads  and  trucking  operations.  And 
in  retail  distribution  in  large  centers  of 
population  it  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
bine all  the  retail  outlets  in  each  16 
block  area  into  large  central  distribu- 
tion points  in  the  center  of  such  area. 
In  addition  to  these  steps  it  will  be 
necessary  to  inaugurate  mass  prepara- 
tion of  food  and  mass  feeding  in  large 
government  -  operated  restaurants  in 
certain  areas.  All  of  these  foregoing 
steps  are  included  in,  and  would  nec- 
essarily involve  the  complete  installa- 
tion of  Total  Conscription. 


Are  you  getting  a  little  worried,  Mr. 
Average  American?  Don't  ask  your 
wife — ask  your  Uncle  Sammy — 'What's 
cookin'?' 

— Maxine  N.  Huntzinger. 

INFLATION  MOVES  UP 

(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  7) 

of  the  holders  in  the  face  of  govern- 
mental disapproval  and  with  the  added 
handicap  of  having  nothing  tangible 
to  sell! 

The  threat  of  inflation  today  has  re- 
solved itself  mainly  into  a  pitched 
battle  between  the  farm  bloc  and  the 
labor  unions.  The  farmers  are  not  satis- 
fied to  collect  only  10%  of  the  na- 
tional Income  when  they  represent 
22%  of  the  population.  They  argue 
that  If  four-fifths  of  the  population  can 
collect  90%  of  the  national  income, 
that  they  are  not  getting  their  share 
as   the   remaining  fifth. 

Labor  on  the  other  hand  says  that 
if  the  farmer  gets  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  his  share,  and  if  that  Increase 
is  reflected  in  rising  prices  for  food, 
the  workers  will  have  to  have  substan- 
tial wage   Increases. 

The  present  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  In  dealing 
with  this  Inflation  danger  represents  a 
7-point   program   as  follows: 

1.  Tax  heavily  and  hold  profits  down. 

2.  Fix  ceilings  on  prices  and  rents. 

3.  Stabilize  wages. 

4.  Stabilize  farm   prices. 

5.  Save  more;  buy  less. 

6.  Ration    all   essential    commodities 
that   are   scarce. 

7.  Discourage      installment     buying 
and  encourage  paying  off  debts. 

The  government  runs  into  plenty  of 
grief  in  enforcing  this  program.  Taxes 
are  not  popular  with  all  voters.  Profits 
are    the    gods    of    private    enterprise. 


Ceilings  are  threatened  constantly  by 
both  labor  and  the  farm  groups.  Sta- 
bilizing wages  antagonizes  organized 
labor.  Stabilizing  farm  prices  antag- 
onizes the  farm  blocs.  The  urge  to  save 
more  and  buy  less  antagonizes  the  war 
worker  who  has  never  learned  to  save 
and  who  has  been  conditioned  by  sub- 
marginal  living  to  spend  all  he  earns. 
If  debts  are  all  paid,  the  money  mer- 
chants are  antagonized,  as  they  cannot 
exist  without  borrowers.  So,  what  to  do? 

The  present  state  of  hostilities  on 
the  home  front  represents  just  about 
the  end  of  the  road  for  the  politician 
and  the  financier,  neither  of  whom  has 
been  trained  to  recognize  facts  in  re- 
lation to  the  problem  he  is  attempting 
to  solve. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of 
Technocracy's  Victory  program  of 
Total  Conscription  Is  to  control  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  price  level 
through  control  of  national  flow  lines. 

Total  Conscription  includes  the  mob- 
ilization of  all  of  America's  physical 
resources,  the  quick  freezing  of  the 
financial  structure  to  put  an  end  to  the 
increase  in  Indebtedness  for  the  dura- 
tion, the  placing  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation on  the  same  basis  of  pay  as  the 
armed  forces,  with  the  same  standards 
of  food,  clothing  and  health  protec- 
tion, and  with  the  same  allowance  for 
all  dependents  regardless  of  rank  or 
social  position. 

The  supplying  of  all  citizens  with  a 
high  standard  subsistence  allocation  of 
food,  clothing  and  medical  care  would 
guarantee  the  standard  of  living  and 
remove  the  inflationary  process  of  ris- 
ing   costs. 

Technocracy  predicts  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  install  an  over-all 
method  of  national  operations  by 
eliminating  business  operations  and 
production  for  profit  at  a  price.  Drastic 
but  less  drastic  than   chaos! 

— Sherwood  F.  Allyn. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originafed  in  the  winter  of 
191 8- 191 9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  present  nation-wide  membership  organ- 
ization. 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  afniiation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or 
endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $5.00  which  are  paid 
by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed   Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy   unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION 

•  WE  CONSCRIPT  OUR  FIGHTERS;  why  not  all 
men  and  women?  Our  wealth?  Our  transport  and 
communications?  Our  industries?  Our  mines?  All 
means  of  production,  distribution  and  services? 

#  Why  should  not  all  citizens  serve  on  the  same  basis 
of  pay  as  the  Armed  Forces? 

#  Is  this  business  or  war?  Why  not  suspend  divi- 
dends, rents,  profits,  dues  and  taxes? 

•  TECHNOCRACY  ASKS:  Can  America  achieve  a 
fighting  morale  and  Internal  efficiency  while  some 
Americans  gain  wealth  and  economic  advantage  in 
war  prices,  war  profits,  war  wages  and  war  racketeer- 
ing, while  other  Americans  give  their  lives? 

NATIONAL  SERVICE  FROM  ALL 
AND  PROFITS  TO  NONE! 

— Official  Signal  Corps  Photos. 
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WITH  THE  EDITORS 


CORPORATE  enterprise  finds  itself  in  a  spot  which 
might  fittingly  be  described  by  the  proverbial  phrase 
'between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea.'  Turning  out 
war  materials  in  sufficient  quantities  makes  mandatory  the 
installation  of  more  and  more  technology.  No  production, 
no  profits.  So  drooling  over  the  luscious  prof'ts,  they 
continue    installation    of   the    necessary   technology. 

A  large  part  of  this  installation,  of  course,  is  being  fi- 
nanced by  the  government.  The  profit  goes  to  private 
industry  and  the  general  public  pays  the  bill.  Nice  busi- 
ness! Small  wonder  that  individuals  and  groups  of  indi- 
viduals from  the  larger  corporations  are  talking  so  much 
about  the  'preservation  of  the  United  States  as  a  country 
of  free  enterprise.' 

But  the  expenditure  of  money,  even  though  it  Is  public 
funds,  is  immaterial  In  the  face  of  the  really  important  fac- 
tor In  these  transactions — the  fact  that  American  tech- 
nology Is  being  installed.  Rather  than  voice  objections 
to  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  Americans  will  do  well 
to  object  to  any  hinderance  or  restriction  in  the  progress 
of  this   technological   development. 

hlowever,  while  reaping  a  bountiful  profit  harvest  In  sup- 
plying the  implements  of  war,  corporate  enterprise  realizes 
all  too  well  that  the  methods  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
spell  doom  for  that  same  corporate  enterprise  once  the 
war  has  been  won.  M.  S.  Rukeyser  writing  In  the  Los  An- 
geles Examiner  of  March  19,  1943,  discloses  evidence  of 
this  fear: 

"When  it  became  national  policy  to  use  Federal  funds  to 
create  arnnament  plants  and  facilities,  Jesse  H.  Jones  gave  the 
impression  it  was  his  desire — and  apparently  also  that  of  his  chief — 
that  after  the  war  had  been  won  the  doors  to  the  emergency 
plants,    which    provided    excess    capacity,    would    be    locked." 

That  concern  is  felt  over  the  plight  of  business  after  war 
profits  cease  Is  also  evidenced  by  the  assembling  of  groups 
to  plan  ways  and  means  to  preserve  private  enterprise  in 
the  postwar  era.  Foremost  among  these  groups  are  two 
old-line  organizations  that  for  years  have  spoken  for  cor- 
porate enterprise — the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

'Plans'  of  these  groups  are  being  made  through  studies, 
questionnaires  (where  have  we  heard  that  one?)  and  open 
meetings  to  effect  a  'mutual  understanding'  among  the 
three  basic  groups.  Industry,  labor  and  agriculture.  Bul- 
letins are   being   published,   but  to  date  no  definite  design 
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as  to  just  how  these  committees  expect  to  solve  any  prob- 
lem has  been  forthcoming — even  as  to  how  private  enter- 
prise can  be  preserved  in  the  face  of  the  expansion  of  our 
technology. 

Bruce  Barton,  former  Congressman  from  New  York,  now 
head  of  a  large  advertising  firm  has  this  to  say  about  the 
problem: 

"It  is  important  to  keep  as  much  of  the  fabric  of  private  enter- 
prise intact  as  possible  .  .  .  While  no  one  can  have  any  precise 
picture  about  the  future,  manufacturers  know  if  they  come  out 
of  the  war  with  their  plants  in  good  shape  and  their  trade  names 
still  fixed  in  the  public  mind,  they  will  be  ready  to  go  back  into 
peace    time    production. 

"For  that  reason,  last  year  was  one  of  the  biggest  years  in  the 
volume  of  advertising,  and  all  current  estimates  are  in  the  direction 
of    even    larger    advertising    volume    this    year." 

What  an  astounding  admission!  With  the  United  States 
of  America  engaged  in  the  fiercest  struggle  for  existence 
In  the  history  of  the  world,  American  Industry  Is  utilizing 
badly  needed  men,  materials  and  equipment  in  advertising 
In  a  desperate  attempt  to  take  care  of  its  interests  after 
the   war. 

We  Americans  must  ask  ourselves:  Are  we  fighting  a 
war  to  insure  American  business  that  it  can  continue  to  carry 
on  Its  chiseling  practices  after  the  war  has  been  won  by 
American  technology,  plus  the  sacrifices  of  our  popula- 
tion? Or  are  we  fighting  to  keep  intact  our  Continental 
resources:  our  minerals,  our  soil,  our  installed  technology  and 
our   American    population? 

Let  us  assume  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  latter 
job  is  done.  We  have  something  worth  fighting  for — this 
North  American  Continent.  Wartime  pressure  has  forced 
private  enterprise,  against  Its  instincts  of  survival,  to  install 
and  expand  technology  by  which  we  will  win  the  war,  pro- 
vided we  adopt  a  method  of  operations  commensurate  with 
the   job  to   be  done. 

Total  war  demands  Total  Conscription,  the  only  measure 
by  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  can  obtain  the  unqualified  support 
of  all  the  resources  of  our  national  entirety — the  men,  the 
machines,  the  materiel  and  the  money. 

In  place  of  wasting  effort  attempting  to  plan  for  the 
preservation  of  private  enterprise,  all  effort  could  be  di- 
rected toward  one  goal — winning  the  war  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  The  methods  used  in  winning  this  total  war 
will  determine  the  pattern  of  our  American  civilization  of 
the  future.  — Elverda  Carnahan. 
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FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 


Business     Plans    for     Postwar    Trade 
While  War  Problems  Remain  Unsolved 


WHY  all  the  worry  over  and 
plans  for  postwar  days,  now? 
The  press  and  radio  are  full 
of  pretty  proposals  for  rehabilitating 
the  world;  for  feeding,  rebuilding  and 
renovating  every  spot  and  everybody 
on  the  globe — but  by  the  good  old 
methods    of    private    enterprise.      Yet 

»the  fact  remains  that  we  are  still  in- 
volved in  an  all-out  Total  War.  Could 
it  be  that  an  enticing  vision  of  peace 
is  being  red-herringed  across  our  path 
to  obscure  the  fact  that  bureaucrats, 
businessmen  and  bunglers  are  not  solv- 
ing the  many  problems  that  are  hinder- 
ing  our  war  effort  on   every   front? 

This  is  no  'cowboys  and  Indians' 
brand  of  war.  This  is  an  all-or-nothing, 
no -holds -barred,  survival-of-the-fittest, 
technological,  land,  sea  and  air,  global 
war.  Let's  not  forget  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  distractions!  It  is  not  going  to 
be  over  in  a  matter  of  weeks  or  months. 
We  are  opposed  by  powerful  adver- 
saries, armed  with  all  kinds  of  mechani- 
cal death-dealers,  and  they  had  a  head 
start  of  several  years,  while  we  kindly 
^  provided  them  with  a  huge  supply  of 
P  war  materials  to  give  them  an  even 
chance. 


NO  TIME  TO  WASTE  TIME 

This  is  no  time  to  waste  time,  money 
or  effort  on  plans  for  postwar.  Tech- 
nocrats do  not  like  war  any  better  than 
any  other  Americans.  That  is  why  we 
want  to  put  everything  Into  it  and  get 
it  over  with.  We  mean  Total  Conscrip- 
tion of  men,  machines,  materiel  and 
money  into  one  giant  war  machine! 

Look  at  all  the  bottlenecks  and  bung- 
ling we  have  pointed  out  to  you  in 
the  past.  The  shortages  of  food,  the 
mismanagement  in  allocation  of  ma- 
terial, the  inadequacies  in  transporta- 
tion, the  red-tape,  the  boondoggling, 
the  waste  that  has  crippled  our  war 
effort  at  every  turn. 

But  waste  has  always  been  the  by- 
word   of    private    enterprise.       Stuart 


Chase,    in    Survey    Graphic    for    May, 
1943,   recalls  the  'good  old  days': 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  the  idle- 
ness of  the  decade  of  the  I930's  cost 
this  nation  100,000,000  man-years  of 
work,  and  $200,000,000,000  worth  of 
goods.  This  is  an  appalling  economic 
waste,  yet  it  is  less  wasteful  than  the 
erosion  of  the  human  spirit  which  that 
dreadful  decade  entailed." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Chase  that:  "The 
war  is  teaching  them  [everyday  people] 
that  a  great  nation  can  afford  any- 
thing, provided  it  has  the  manpower 
and  materials  available.  They  know 
now  that  their  agony  of  the  1930's  was 
a  needless  waste.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
.  .  .,  that  they  will  not  rest  nor  give 
their  leaders  rest  until  somebody  does 
something  conclusive  about  abolishing 
this  waste." 

hie  continues:  "The  prospect  of  this 
country's  sinking  back  into  the  country 
club,  easy  money,  gadget-cluttered  era 
of  the  I920's  Is  a  delusion.  The  pros- 
pect of  having  all  our  activities  circum- 
scribed by  the  calculus  of  financial 
profit  and  loss  is  a  delusion.  I  believe 
that  we  shall  climb  out  of  this  war  Into 
a  new  historical  era  altogether,  with 
many  of  the  old  handholds  missing.  We 
shall  have  to  be  tough  and  we  cannot 
carry   much   excess  fat." 

Why  not  start  the  toughening  pro- 
cess, now?  If  we  follow  the  Total  Con- 
scription program  for  winning  this  war, 
we  can  slide  easily  into  the  peace  that 
follows,  because  Total  Conscription 
would  remain  in  effect  for  six  months 
after  the  war,  allowing  for  a  gradual 
demobilization  into  a  peace  economy. 
And  if  we  don't  have  Total  Conscrip- 
tion we  won't  need  postwar  plans 
either.  The  resulting  mess  will  be  too 
horrible   to    unscramble. 

Businessmen  are  just  now  waking  up 
to  the  facts  that  Technocracy  has  been 
repeating  for  years — or  are  just  now 
admitting  them.  Samuel  S.  Pels,  busi- 
nessman and  author  of  'This  Changing 
World'  tells  us,  in  Survey  Graphic  for 
May,  that: 


"A  hundred  years  ago,  we  are  told, 
every  eight  people  out  of  ten  had 
to  work  on  the  soil  in  order  to  produce 
food  for  themselves  and  for  the  other 
two.  Today  that  proportion  is  re- 
versed. .  .  .  hlltherto,  over  the  ages, 
there  had  always  been  a  shortage  in 
production.  Today  the  capacity  Is  ours 
to  produce  all  we  want  and  more." 

But,  so  long  as  we  have  Price 
System  Interference  this  ability  to  pro- 
duce will  not  do  us  much  good.  Pro- 
duction is  only  half  the  story;  distri- 
bution is  the  other  half,  and  private 
enterprise  has  already  amply  demon- 
strated its  inability  to  distribute  an 
abundance. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS  OUT 

They,  the  private  enterprisers,  hope 
to  create  a  huge  market  in  foreign 
trade  after  the  war.  To  lose  consum- 
ers is  to  lose  profits.  Even  if  our  gov- 
ernment must  subsidize,  (which  is  a 
nice  word  for  'footing  the  bill')  busi- 
ness hopes  to  reestablish  its  trade 
throughout  the  world.  What  business 
does  not  consider,  at  least  not  too 
strongly,  is  that  war  is  accelerating 
technological  development  in  every 
country  in  the  world.  Shortly  after  the 
cessation  of  fighting,  factories  and  me- 
chanized farms  In  all  parts  of  the  globe 
will  start  supplying  a  great  part  of  the 
world's  market  hitherto  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  American  business  —  with 
machinery  shipped  from  American  fac- 
tories, and  paid  for  by  lend-lease. 

Don't  look  to  world  markets  for  huge 
profits,  Big  Business!  We  agree  that 
the  world  must  be  remodeled,  but  not 
for  the  sake  of  profits  for  Internationa! 
corporations  or  cartels. 

The  problems  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  not  the  same  as  those  of  our  Con- 
tinent. We  are  highly  industrialized 
and  possess  the  lion's  share  of  the 
world's  natural  resources.  And  yet, 
with  all  these  possibilities  we  have  not 
solved  our  own  problems.  h!ow  then 
can    we    solve   world    problems    by   the 
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same    methods    which    have    failed    to 
solve  our  own? 

To  determine  world  postwar  prob- 
lems now  is  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  Let's  win  this  war  before 
we  start  dividing  the  spoils! 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  ALARMED 

Homer  E.  Capehart,  president  of 
the  Packard  Manufacturing  Corpora- 
tion of  Indianapolis,  had  a  bright  idea 
recently.     He  suggested: 

"In  our  dealings  abroad,  some  sort 
of  lend-lease  arrangement  may  have 
to  be  continued  for  a  while.  In  this 
connection,  I  have  suggested  that  may- 
be we  should  lend  some  of  our  New 
Deal  friends  like  Harry  Hopkins  and 
Vice  President  Wallace  to  other  coun- 
tries. Maybe  they  could  show  them 
how  to  set  up  a  system  of  free  enter- 
prise on  the  basis  of  their  experience 
here." 

Charles  E.  Wilson,  now  of  the  WPB, 
said  early  in  1941,  as  reported  in 
Modern  Industry  for  March,  1943, 
that: 

"The  world  Is  immersed  In  more  than 
a  war  of  historically  conventional  char- 
acter. Our  own  beloved  nation  Is  in- 
volved In  more  than  a  temporary  emer- 
gency from  which,  after  a  few  years. 
It  will  emerge  and  return  to  'normal' 
living  In  a  'peaceful'  world.  Failure 
to  recognize  these  facts  Is  not  only 
unrealistic  but  dangerous. 

"Instead,  there  must  be  a  complete, 
realistic  comprehension  of  the  fact  that 
the  world  —  our  nation  Included  —  Is 
passing  through  what  history  may  later 
record  as  the  second  stage  of  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  of  the  masses — a 
movement  born  during  World  War  I 
and  likely  to  last,  with  intermittent  ar- 
mistices of  one  kind  or  another,  for  two 
or  three  decades  more.  ..." 

And  yet,  after  statements  such  as 
this,  the  foremost  representatives  of 
business.  In  the  annual  Chamber  of 
Commerce  meeting  in  New  York  last 
month,  spent  much  precious  time  and 
verbiage  discussing  our  postwar  econ- 
omy. As  reported  by  Newsweek  on 
May  10: 

"The  American  capitalistic  system 
must  and  can  be  maintained — provided 
government  gets  out  of  business  quick- 
ly after  the  war;  .  .  .  Free,  competitive 
markets  must  exist,  and  private  Initia- 
tive must  be  given  as  much  headway 
as  Is  commensurate  with  general  public 
welfare." 


So,  now  we  see  why  there  Is  so  much 
furor  lately  about  postwar  plans.  Busi- 
ness has  never  taken  much  Interest  in 
the  public  welfare — the  preservation 
of  'business  as  usual'  has  always  come 
first.  Now  that  businessmen  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  they  seem  to 
be  more  concerned  with  saving  'free 
enterprise'  than  with  winning  the  war. 

That  government  Is  In  business  to 
stay  Is  a  fact  that  most  people  realize, 
but  most  businessmen  are  praying  for 
a  miracle  that  will  get  government  out 
and  give  them  free  rein  again.  They 
know  that  government  owns  almost  all 
war  Industries.  Government  -  owned 
aluminum  plants  now  produce  more 
aluminum  than  all  other  companies. 
Federal  -  owned  aircraft  plants  repre- 
sent ten  times  the  private  investment 
before  war  began. 

The  Defense  Plant  Corp.,  a  subsid- 
iary of  RFC,  has  invested  $14  billion 
in  war  plants,  Including  Iron,  steel  and 
aluminum  plants,  aircraft  factories,  ship- 
yards, munitions,  machine-tool  and  rub- 
ber factories  and  many  others. 

Now,  private  enterprisers  are  won- 
dering how  they  can  get  rid  of  this 
behemoth.  What  to  do  after  the  war 
In  order  to  return  to  the  good  old 
ways  of  chisler  and  sucker  business  as 
usual. 

WAR  IS  NOT  YET  WON 

Reconversion  Is  the  pretty  word  they 
use.  All  God's  chillun  are  going  to  re- 
tire on  their  accumulated  savings,  buy 
all  kinds  of  modernistic  gadgets,  have 
new  homes,  air-cars  and  so  on — ac- 
cording to  some  predictors. 

Others  say  we  must  work  hard  and 
government  must  prevent  unemploy- 
ment, and  we  must  expand  our  foreign 
market — all  the  old  re-hashing  of  old 
problems,  unemployment,  relief,  over- 
abundance and  under-consumptlon. 

But  we  know  we  cannot  or  will  not 
go  back.  Change  is  Inevitable.  We 
have  outgrown  the  old  methods  of 
operation.  For  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  for  six  months  thereafter  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  must 
install  Total  Conscription  of  all  our  re- 
sources and  men.  We  cannot  start  a 
reformation  of  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try until  this  war  against  fascism  Is 
won. 

All  sorts  of  comments  and  plans  for 
postwar  come  from  practically  every- 
one   in    the    public   eye.      Perhaps   the 


sanest  comment  of  all  was  a  paragraph 
in  the  Iron  Age  of  April  29,  1943,  by 
A.  H.  DIx: 

"It  would  comfort  us  If  we  knew 
that  other  postwar  planners  felt  as  we 
do — like  a  nearsighted  man  In  a  dark 
room,  wearing  boxing  gloves,  and  at- 
tempting to  measure  the  thickness  of 
a  jellyfish  with  a  pair  of  rubber  calip- 
ers." 

At  least  he  admits  the  difficulty  of 
solving  such  things  now. 

Let's  face  the  facts — we  have  not 
won  the  war — we  are  In  a  mess  here 
on  our  home  front.  Lieut.  General 
Brehon  B.  Somervell,  Chief  of  the  Army 
Services  of  Supply,  stated  on  April 
27  (as  reported  In  Time,  May  10)  that: 

"The  U.  S.  Army  will  not  be  com- 
pletely equipped  until  late  In  \94-A — 
.  .  .  Essential  cargo  for  the  available 
shipping  Is  still  difficult  to  supply.  On 
many  occasions  equipment  has  been 
withdrawn  from  troops  In  training  to 
supply  troops  overseas.  Rumors  that 
the  army  is  so  flooded  with  eaulpment 
that  plants  have  had  to  shut  down  are 
fifth-column  rumors  designed  to  slow 
production."  Time  then  commented: 
"If  General  Somervell  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about,  war  production  was 
not  even  approaching  the  crest  of  the 
hump.  .  .  .  The  point  of  General  Somer- 
vell's speech  actually  was  that  WPB 
had  failed  and  was  still  falling." 

Need  we  say  more? 

— Maxine   N.  Huntzlnger. 


BOMBER  TOURNACRANE 

In  the  photograph  on  the  opposite 
page  we  see  an  example  of  efficient 
American  technology.  This  B-30  Tour- 
nacrane  Is  shown  lifting  a  B-24  Bomber 
plane. 

The  crane,  which  was  designed  for 
use  by  the  Army,  Is  demonstrating  the 
rapidity  with  which  runways  and  air- 
fields can  be  cleared  of  crashed  planes 
In  case  of  accident,  by  merely  pick- 
ing up  the  wrecked  planes  and  carry- 
ing them  away.  The  crane  Is  also 
used  to  lift  railroad  flat  cars  loaded 
with  bags  of  cement,  with  a  total 
weight  of  35  tons. 

— Photo  courtesy  R.  S.  LeTourneau,  Inc. 
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THE  SHIPSHAW  DEAL 


QUEER  things  happen  when  financiers  start  juggling 
astronomical  figures.  Most  of  us  pass  off  these 
feats  of  legerdemain  with  a  shrug  and  a  'wonder 
how  long  it  would  take  to  count  that?'  But  when 
the  facts  behind  some  of  these  figures  are  broken  down 
to  simple  English  for  the  layman,  it  begins  to  dawn  on  us 
that  we  are  being  nicely  hoodwinked. 

Contemplate  the  story  behind  the  story  that  the  devel- 
opment of  publicly-owned  projects  in  the  United  States 
is  being  curtailed  under  the  guise  of  priorities  and  raw 
materials  scarcities. 

While  work  has  been  suspended  on  650,000  horsepower 
of  additional  capacity  on  TVA  and  work  has  been  stopped 
on  480,000  horsepower  at  Grand  Coulee,  and  the  Central 
Valley  Project  in  California  has  been  curtailed,  and  the 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  project  has  been  restricted,  it  has 
been  revealed  that: 

Jesse  Jones,  through  the  Metals  Reserve  Corporation 
of  the  United  States  Government,  has  advanced  $68,500,- 
000  to  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  a  Siamese  twin 
to  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  without  interest! 
What  for?  To  build  a  huge  hydroelectric  development 
in  the  wilderness  of  Canada,  solely  for  the  use  of  this 
aluminum  company  and  without  costing  them  one  single 
red  cent!  This  loan  is  $2,600,000  more  than  the  entire 
cost  of  the  project,  which  is  a  mere  detail  of  the  deal. 

They  have  also  arranged  the  matter  of  repayment  very 
nicely.  The  U.  S.  Government  contracts  to  buy  1,370,000,- 
000  pounds  of  aluminum  by  the  end  of  1945;  1,096,000,000 
pounds  at  1 5c  a  pound  and  274,000,000  pounds  at  17c. 
For  every  pound  of  aluminum  delivered  at  15c,  we  agree 
to  pay  Aluminum  Ltd.  lOc  and  credit  5c  against  the  ad- 
vance of  $68,500,000.  For  every  5c  so  credited  Alumi- 
num Ltd.  may  borrow  another  5c  at  3%  interest  up  to 
$34,500,000.  And  further— if  the  war  should  end  before 
this  play  is  finished,  and  if  our  government  cancels  the 
contract  to  buy  aluminum,  the  Aluminum  Company  would 
not  be  obligated  to  pay  off  the  balance.  A  sweet  ar- 
rangement! 

But  we  are  not  the  only  backer.  Great  Britain  and  Aus- 
tralia have  also  made  advance  payments,  and  the  Canadian 
Government  has  allowed  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada  a 
write-off  of  $154,000,000  for  taxation  purposes  in  the  form 
of  accelerated  depreciation  on  its  investment  of  $236,000,- 
000  in  this  project. 

Here  we  have  a  perfect  example  of  government  sup- 
porting the  financial  operations  of  private  business,  while 
at  the  same  time  curtailing  public  projects.  The  profit 
that  will  go  to  the  stockholders  will  be  paid  by  the  general 
public.  Not  for  the  good  of  the  people,  but  for  the  good 
of  private   interests,   do  we   loan   out  our  public  funds! 

Power  developments  such  as  this  are  a  vital  need  on  this 
Continent,  and  we  welcome  their  installation,  at  any  time 
by  anybody.  As  long  as  profits  are  necessary  in  our  econ- 
omy  in    order   to   get   things   done,    let   there    be   profits — 


Private  Enterprise  Takes  One  Last  Wild  Fling 

but  let's  be  honest  about  it.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the 
curtailment  of  the  development  of  power  on  this  Conti- 
nent— especially  during  a  war  emergency  when  every  unit 
of  energy  is  vitally  needed. 

Shipshaw,  as  this  new  hydroelectric  project  in  the  Ca- 
nadian wilderness  is  called,  is  located  on  the  Upper  Sague- 
nay  River,  just  below  Lake  St.  John  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  In  reality  Shipshaw  consists  of  three  projects — the 
Isle  Maligne  plant  built  in  1925;  the  Chute  a  Caron  plant 
built  in    1931,  and  the  new  one  being   rushed  through   now. 

Picture  the  size  of  this  power  giant:  the  first  two  plants 
plus  the  generators  already  installed  in  the  new  plant  give 
a  total  installed  capacity  of  1,225,000  horsepower.  Com- 
pare this  with  Boulder  Dam's  present  installed  capacity  of 
975,000  horsepower.  When  the  new  generators  are  in- 
stalled at  Shipshaw  its  capacity  will  be  2,040,000  horse- 
power. When  Boulder  Is  completed  its  ultimate  rating 
will    be    1,850,000   horsepower. 

Building  Shipshaw  was  a  tough  job — a  real  test  of 
engineering  and  technological  skill.  In  order  to  speed 
its  completion,  double  the  normal  number  of  men  and 
double  the  equipment  was  used.  Even  temperatures  of  30 
degrees  below  zero  did  not  halt  the  construction  during 
the  last  two  winters.  Besides  the  main  dam  and 
powerhouse,  auxiliary  dams  to  control  water  storage 
were  built.  Four  of  these  are  at  Lake  Manouan,  150 
miles  to  the  north  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness.  In 
order  to  reach  the  site  of  these  dams,  new  roads  had 
to  be  built. 

The  Shipshaw  River  itself  was  diverted  a  mile  and  a 
half  across  a  neck  of  land  so  that  it  could  plunge  over 
a  210-foot  bluff  Into  the  Saguenay.  At  one  end  of  this 
canal,  which  Is  800  feet  wide  and  33  feet  deep,  stands 
the  main  dam  through  which  the  water  roars.  Although 
the  total  excavation  was  slightly  more  than  the  excava- 
tion at  Boulder  Dam,  the  amount  of  concrete  used  war 
much  smaller — 990,000  cubic  yards,  as  compared  to  4,- 
400,000  cubic  yards  at  Boulder.  This  was  because  none 
of  the  dams  at  Shipshaw  are  much  over  100  feet  high, 
while  Boulder  is  over  700  feet  In  height. 

We  salute  this  great  engineering  feat  as  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  North  American  technological  construction.  We 
need  more  of  such  permanent  additions  to  our  power  in- 
stallations. But  why  should  publicly-owned  projects  be  re- 
stricted and  private  corporations  be  so  amply  rewarded 
for  constructing  similar  power  developments?  This  is 
plainly  anti-social  behavior  and  Technocracy  does  not  con- 
done  It. 

These  restrictions  of  publicly-owned  projects  are  evi- 
dence of  the  hand  of  corporate  enterprise  seeking  to  stop 
or  hinder  the  installation  of  new  capacity  and  to  obtain 
control  over  the  new  projects  which  are  allowed  to  be 
completed.  Technocracy  protests  these  restrictions  of 
new  power  capacity  as  being  inimical  both  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war  and  to  the  future  well-being  of  this  country. 
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Cable-laying  plow-train  which  recently  completed  1600-mile  link  of  transcontinental  telephone  cable.  Train  consists  of  a  100- 
horsepower  Diesel-engine  caterpillar  tractor;  an  empty  cable  reel  trailer  used  in  changing  cable  reels;  two  more  tractors;  a 
rooter  plow;  a  fourth  tractor;  the  cable-laying  plow;  and,  finally,  two  reels  of  cable  on  winch-loading  trailers.  Entire  train  is 
connected  into  one  unit  with  a  motive  force  of  400  horsepower  and  a  weight  of  100  tons. — Photo  courtesy  American  Telephone 
and   Telegraph    Company. 


TALK  IS  PLOWED  UNDER 


WITH  the  customary  lack  of 
fanfare  which  characterizes 
the  completion  of  most  of 
America's  technological  achievements, 
the  first  all-cable  telephone  route 
across  the  Continent  went  Into  opera- 
tion five  months  ago.  Seventy  percent 
of  this  transcontinental  cable  lies  bur- 
ied deep  within  the  soil,  safe  from 
wind,  sleet  and  Ice,  and  from  the  eyes 
of  enemies  who  might  seek  to  cripple 
us  by  disrupting  our  communications 
systems. 

Since  the  fall  of  1940  huge  plow- 
trains  have  been  rooting  their  way 
across  the  plains  and  mountains  of  the 
West  to  complete  this  job.  For  many 
years  (since  1915)  we  have  had  trans- 
continental telephone  service  and 
four-  transcontinental  telephone  lines 
across  the  Western  half  of  the  United 
States    by   four   different   routes.      But 


Giant  Plow-Trains  Complete  New 
Transcontinental  Telephone  Cable 


on  all  of  these  lines  the  wire  Is  strung 
overhead. 

The  new  cable  runs  underground  for 
1,600  miles  from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to 
Sacramento,  California,  connecting  at 
these  points  with  existing  cable  net- 
works of  the  East  and  Pacific  Coast. 
This  new  cable  was  installed  by  the 
Bell  System  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000. 
Twin  cables  were  used  in  the  line — 
one  for  each  direction  of  transmission. 

Completion  of  the  transcontinental 
cable  greatly  increases  the  dependabil- 
ity of  transcontinental  telephone  com- 
munications. Each  cable  contains  54 
pairs  of  wires  and  each  pair  of  wires 
can  handle  six  simultaneous  conversa- 
tions, making  a  total  of  648  for  the 
two  cables. 

The  cable  embodies  the  very  latest 
developments  of  telephone  research, 
including  the  so-called  carrier  circuits. 


The  most  advanced  techniques  in  lay- 
ing cable  were  also  employed.  The 
twin  cables  were  burled  in  the  soil 
by  giant  tractor-drawn  plow-trains  (as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph) which  dug  the  furrow,  laid  the 
cables  and  covered  them  with  earth 
In    a    continuous    operation. 

The  terrain  crossed  included  farm 
lands,  swamps,  desert  sands,  the 
rocky  declivities  of  mountain  passes 
and  the  salt  plains  of  Utah.  In  some 
parts  of  the  route  through  the  moun- 
tains It  was  necessary  to  blast  a  trench 
in  the  rock  for  the  cables.  Also,  steep 
grades  were  encountered  where  roads 
had  to  be  built  to  provide  a  footing 
for  the  heavy  cable-laying  trains. 
Crossing  of  the  Utah  salt  flats  had 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  dry  season, 
when  the  ground  was  solid  enough 
to   support   the   trains,    and    even   then 
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special  arrangements  had  to  be  made 
+o  get  the  heavy  equipment  over  soft 
spots. 

The  use  of  plows  for  burying  cables 
and  wires  is  not  new.  Twelve  years 
ago  the  Bell  System  built  its  first  plow 
which  was  used  for  burying  cable  in 
Oklahoma.  This  first  plow  could  lay 
cable  at  a  maximum  depth  of  30 
inches.  Not  until  recently  has  an  en- 
tirely power-controlled  plow  been  de- 
veloped which  is  capable  of  cutting  a 
slot  50  inches  deep,  where  that  depth 
is  needed,  and  of  burying  either  a 
single  cable  or  a  pair  of  cables,  to- 
gether with  as  many  as  three  properly 
spaced  lighting  protection  wires  where 
they  are  necessary. 

In  laying  cable  by  the  use  of  these 
giant  plow-trains  various  arrangements 
of  the  equipment  in  the  train  are 
made  to  meet  various  conditions, 
hlowever,  all  operation  centers  about 
the  all-important  plow.  All  units  of 
the  train  are  connected  either  by  one- 
inch  steel  cables  or  by  direct-acting 
towing   hooks   and   eyes. 


When  two  plows  are  used,  the  front 
plow  roots  through  the  earth,  loosen- 
ing and  breaking  up  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  from  30  to  50  inches,  thus 
insuring  uninterrupted  passage  of  the 
following  plow  which  deposits  two 
cables  and  the  lightning  shield  wires. 
Where  there  is  no  danger  of  interrup- 
tion to  the  plow  by  buried  obstruc- 
tions, the  rooter  plow  is  omitted  and 
only  the  cable-laying  plow  used. 

This  100-ton  train  with  its  more 
than  400-horsepower  pulling  force, 
moves  forward  at  the  rate  of  a  brisk 
walk.  Pauses  are  necessary  only  to 
change  cable  and  wire  reels  on  the 
trailers  and  to  remove  any  obstructions 
encountered.  Ordinarily  it  is  possible 
to  lay  about  17  trench  miles  of  cable 
per  five-day  week.  Thus  on  a  dual 
cable  job  such  as  the  transcontinental 
cable,  34  miles  of  cable,  together  with 
lightning  wires  are   laid. 

By  careful  handling  of  the  plow- 
train  equipment,  cable  can  be  plowed 


into  hillsides  even  where  the  grades 
are  as  much  as  60%.  It  is  possible, 
too,  to  bury  cable  across  marshy  or 
swampy  ground  and  across  streams, 
by  using  specially  designed  equipment 
and  appropriate  methods. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  de- 
termining the  route  for  the  new  1,600- 
mile  link  of  the  transcontinental  cable, 
aerial  photography  was  employed  to 
survey  the  most  rugged  mountainous 
regions  over  which  the  cable  was  to 
pass. 

The  advanced  methods  employed 
and  equipment  used  in  laying  the  cable 
are  the  result  of  extensive  research 
on  the  part  of  our  telephone  tech- 
nicians and  engineers.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  vital  link  In  our  communi- 
cations system  is  another  technologi- 
cal achievement  brought  about  by  the 
pressure  of  the  war  emergency — an- 
other installation  of  technology  which 
is  bringing  America  ever  nearer  its 
great  destiny. 

—Gladys  Olack. 


THE  EVOLVING  HOME 


New  Techniques  Are  Applied 
to  the  Problem  of  Shelter 


THE  early  history  of  man  bears 
evidence  of  his  continuous  strug- 
gle to  protect  himself  from  the 
elements  that  provided  his  stern  en- 
vironment. One  can  only  conjec- 
ture the  countless  centuries  of  experi- 
mentation which  enabled  him  to  adapt 
the  means  at  hand  for  his  continued 
existence.  That  he  solved  his  problems 
successfully  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  human  species  has  survived  and 
multiplied. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  primitive 
man  took  full  advantage  of  any  natural 
shelter  that  could  be  obtained  from 
trees,  caves,  etc.  He  probably  tried 
to  improve  these  shelters  further  by 
piling  stones  at  strategic  points  to  Im- 
prove caves  and  by  weaving  sticks  to 
create  sidewalls  to  his  tree  shelters 
and  thatching  with  grass  overhead  to 
shed  rain.  Eventually  he  began  to  build 
his  own  caves  and  huts  independent  of 
natural  formations.  •  As  he  became 
more  expert,  the  artistry  of  weaving, 
of    stone-masonry    and    of    mud-daub- 


ing  became  part  of  his  culture  to  be 
handed  down  from  father  to  son. 

As  the  technique  of  housing  evolved, 
it  is  Interesting  to  note  the  effect  of 
local  environment  on  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  buildings  throughout  the 
world.  The  Moors,  Greeks,  Romans, 
English,  French,  Dutch,  Chinese,  Rus- 
sian, etc.,  all  had  their  Individual  de- 
signs. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  the  two- 
story  square  'box'  to  be  found  In  New 
England.  The  colonial  mansion  Iden- 
tifies the  South.  The  adobe  residences 
of  the  Southwest  as  well  as  the  utility 
sod  houses  of  the  Middle  West  are  the 
product  of  local  Ingenuity. 

For  generations  a  standard  proce- 
dure of  hand-tool  building  methods, 
using  brick,  stone,  wood,  or  mortar  has 
been  employed.  Little  basic  change 
occurred  In  building  methods  prior  to 
World  War  II.  The  American  who 
planned  a  home  first  hired  a  lawyer 
to    search    the    title    for    flaws,     paid 


a  fee  to  an  architect  to  draw  plans, 
contacted  a  money  merchant  to  ar-  ^1 
range  for  financing  (keeping  some 
for  himself),  hired  brick-layers,  masons, 
carpenters,  plumbers,  electricians,  plas- 
terers and  painters  to  build  his  home. 
They  piled  brick  upon  brick — one  at  a 
time,  drove  nails  with  hammers,  sawed 
boards  by  hand,  wielded  screw-drivers, 
tapping  Instruments,  wrenches,  putty- 
knives  and  paint-brushes  —  all  hand- 
tools  operated  at  high  wages. 

By  the  time  all  the  bills  were  paid 
the  family  found  itself  mortgaged  for 
life  at  around  a  thousand  dollars  per 
room.  Then  It  took  another  substan- 
tial slice  of  purchasing  power  to  buy 
the  furniture  and  other  equipment  the 
home  owner  has  been  conditioned  to 
think  he  must  have. 

Houses  have  been  designed  to  sell, 
not  necessarily  for  family  convenience 
in  living.  Instead  of  a  coordinated 
grouping  of  the  functional  equipment, 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  ownership 
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of  the  individual  gadgets,  designed  to 
wear  out,  get  out  of  order,  or  to  be- 
come obsolete  in  a  short  period  of 
time,  making  the  up-keep  of  the  house 
an  exorbitant  burden  in  man  hours  of 
labor,  besides  being  a  financial  liabil- 
ity. A  large  portion  of  the  family's 
income  now  goes  for  the  single  item 
of  shelter. 

THE  BUILDING  REVOLUTION 

Today  we  face  a  complete  revo- 
lution In  the  technique  of  creating 
houses.  The  time  has  arrived  when  we 
must  apply  technology  and  sound  en- 
gineering to  the  problems  of  shelter. 

Americans  of  today  need  not  fear 
that  the  innovations  and  changes  in 
tomorrow's  house  will  destroy  the  fam- 
ily as  the  Integral  social  unit  of  human 
behavior.  This  new  pattern  of  func- 
tional housing,  technologically  created 
In  almost  miraculous  fashion  will  not 
institutionalize  the  population  whole- 
sale. Americans  will  continue  the  nor- 
mal activities  of  living,  just  as  they  are 
doing  today,  with  this  added  advan- 
tage— home  maintenance  will  take  only 
minutes  where  it  now  takes  hours. 

Social  change  occurs  at  maximum 
rates  during  periods  of  national  emer- 
gency. The  building  revolution  began 
to  crystallize  in  1942  when  construc- 
tion in  America  reached  an  all-time 
high.  The  pressure  of  war  Immediately 
stepped  up  industrial  construction. 
Builders  and  architects  were  forced  to 
adopt  new  methods  of  operation  and 
to  find  new  materials  with  which  to 
work. 

It  is  now  realized  that  after  the 
war  these  new  processes  will  stay.  Own- 
ers of  factories  foresee  that  It  will  be 
far  more  efficient  to  operate  a  few 
of  the  large  plants  now  being  built 
than  to  endeavor  to  keep  open  a  large 
number  of  small,  inadequate  and  obso- 
lete factories.  The  trends  will  force 
America  to  concentrate  industry  in 
buildings  fitted  for  continuous  mass 
production  operation. 

The  equipment  housed  in  these  mod- 
ern 'temples  to  progress'  will  take  up 
less  floor  space,  use  more  kilowatt 
hours  and  less  man  hours,  provide  more 
healthful  working  conditions,  and  still 
turn  out  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  of 
finer  quality  than  the  American  people 
have   yet  seen. 

Much  preliminary  research  engineer- 
ing has  been  done.  Modern  factory 
design  includes  air-conditioning,  tem- 
perature   control,    balanced    humidity. 


fluorescent  lighting,  acoustical  engi- 
neering, personnel  departments,  health 
servicing  and  cafeterias,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  beauty  of  design. 

Designers  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  Ideal  conditions  are  necessary  not 
only  for  new  standards  of  worker  con- 
tentment, health,  nutrition  and  safety, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  product  itself. 
New  materials  will  require  higher  pre- 
cision, constant  temperatures,  exact 
humidity  conditions  and  cleanliness  in 
handling. 

As  workers  become  adjusted  to  ideal 
industrial  working  conditions,  we  can 
expect  them  to  become  more  and 
more  dissatisfied  with  sub-standard 
homes   in   slum   districts. 

It  will  be  Impossible  to  continue  to 
countenance  conditions  such  as  uncov- 
ered recently  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by 
the  House  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, acting  on  charges  made  by 
Congressman  Charles  A.  Plumley,  Rep- 
resentative from  Vermont. 


SLUMS  MUST  GO 

Visiting  areas  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  capital  buildings,  members 
of  this  committee  climbed  over  piles 
of  rubble  and  trash,  past  broken  water 
hydrants  and  open  outside  privies.  They 
found  shacks  in  which  human  victims 
were  packed  like  sardines,  one  'home' 
containing  10  adults  and  17  children. 
In  another  resided  three  families  with 
20  children.  Some  of  these  so-called 
dwellings  were  without  windows  and 
were  lighted  during  the  day  by  kero- 
sene lamps.  Although  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  the  tenants  paid  $20.50  a 
month  and  upwards  for  the  rental  of 
these  filthy  hovels.  Thomas  d'  Alesan- 
dro  of  Maryland,  committee  chairman, 
released  a  statement  In  which  he  said: 
"The  conditions  we  have  seen  are  de- 
plorable. We  are  determined  to  find 
out  why  such  conditions  exist  in  the 
capital  of  the  richest  nation  on  earth." 

According  to  J.  B.  Wyckoff,  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  hlousing  Au- 
thority, it  is  well  known  that  a  'ring' — 
made  up  of  realtors  and  wealthy  land- 
lords— rules  Washington  and  now  and 
always  has  had  the  city  government 
under  its  thumb,  even  though  the  city 
commissioners  have  authority  to  force 
landlords  to  remodel  unsanitary  build- 
ings at  their  own  cost. 

Paradoxically,  the  meanest  housing  in 
the  city  is  owned  by  its  wealthiest  citi- 
zens.    They   charge    miserable    tenants 


outrageous  rents  and  are  permitted  to 
get  'away  with  murder'  so  far  as  hous- 
ing and  sanitary  regulations  are  con- 
cerned. 

To  get  back  to  Industry,  a  diagnosis 
of  the  pressing  problem  of  absenteeism 
by  the  V^/ar  Manpower  Committee  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission's  Re- 
gion 2  reduced  the  causes  of  this 
much-advertised  evil  to  nine  basic  fac- 
tors, one  of  which  is  makeshift  housing. 

hienry  J.  Kaiser  finds  that  housing  is 
one  of  his  principal  problems.  So  im- 
portant does  he  consider  this  factor 
that  he  Is  now  building  homes  in  record 
time,  just  as  he  builds  ships.  He  is 
building  whole  villages  to  house  his 
workers.  In  Richmond,  California,  ship- 
yard workers  are  occupying  homes  14 
days  after  the  foundations  have  been 
poured.  One  of  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  the  Ford  Plant  at  Willow 
Run  has  been  the  inability  to  house 
workers  vitally  needed  in  the  expansion 
of  the  heavy  bomber  program. 

New  Industrial  plants  outstanding  for 
their  modern  construction  and  design 
are  many.  The  Boeing  Aircraft  Com- 
pany's parts  manufacturing  and  assem- 
bly plant  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  is  built 
of  steel-frame  construction  with  welded 
roof  deck  and  concrete  floors.  Six 
separate  monorail  systems  with  nearly 
8  miles  of  track  expedite  the  handling 
of  Incoming  materials,  parts  In  process, 
hot  metal  and  finished  products.  In 
addition  bridge  cranes  up  to  300  feet 
long  travel  the  full  length  of  the  build- 
ing and  serve  every  square  foot  of  the 
main  assembly  bays. 

The  Ford  Bomber  Plant  at  Willow 
Run,  Michigan,  has  a  ground  floor 
area  for  the  main  building  alone  of 
2,570,000  square  feet.  This  is  also  of 
steel-frame  construction.  Approximate- 
ly 156,000  fluorescent  lamps  are  used 
in  the  general  assembly  bays. 

•WAR-SPEED"  METHOD 

The  Wright  Aeronautical  Corpora- 
tion's Cyclone  engine  plant  in  New 
Jersey  was  built  with  a  new  'war-speed' 
method  of  using  movable  concrete 
forms  to  pour  large  sections  complete. 
This  method  of  construction  adapts 
'mass  production,  flow-line'  efficiency 
to  industrial  construction.  The  use  of 
these  special  forms  coupled  with  the 
utilization  of  quick-setting  cement, 
.Tiade  possible  the  pouring  of  large 
areas  of  roof  in  one  unit  of  operation, 
and  the  moving  of  the  forms  to  their 
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AMERICANS  of  today  hold  In 
their  hands  the  destiny  of  a 
great  Continent.  America  has 
the  natural  resources,  mental  genius 
and  trained  technical  personnel  to 
make  It  the  most  powerful  Continent  in 
the  world.  America  has  the  greatest 
potential  strength  of  any  Continent 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  but  this 
strength  must  be  utilized  to  its  fullest 
extent  to  develop  the  air  power  that 
will  make  America  invincible — for  air 
power  is  determining  history  today. 

In  1914,  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I,  the  airplane  was  little 
more  than  a  crude  conveyance.  Al- 
though government  research  labora- 
tories had  been  seeking  ways  to  im- 
prove the  weapon,  the  battle  field  be- 
came the  most  productive  laboratory. 

The  use  of  the  airplane  completely 
revolutionized  warfare.  The  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  wars  of  all  previous 
centuries  became  little  more  than  a 
game  of  checkers  with  the  develop- 
ment of  bombers,  with  which  it  Is 
possible  to  completely  destroy  whole 
cities  In  a  matter  of  minutes.  Yet 
this  development  Is  occurring  within 
the  lifetime  of  most  readers. 

The  development  of  air  transporta- 
tion and  communications  has  cata- 
pulted the  world  Into  a  tremendous 
upheaval.  This  outcome  was  to  be 
expected  when  It  is  remembered  that 
it  took  centuries  for  man  to  advance 
from  the  ox-cart  to  the  automobile, 
yet  it  is  only  35  years  since  the  In- 
vention   of    the    airplane,     which     has 


mocked  distance.  It  took  65  days 
for  the  Mayflower  to  reach  America, 
n  1938  the  Queen  Mary  came  over 
from  Europe  in  four  days,  and  the 
Clipper  covered  the  same  distance 
In  1940  In  28  hours.  Europe  Is  now 
only  six  hours  away  by  the  fastest 
bomber,  and  no  two  cities  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  are  separated  by 
more  than  48  hours  of  continuous 
flying. 

Giant  cargo  planes  and  bombers 
are  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  a  nation  at  war  today.  Cargo 
planes  are  needed  to  deliver  supplies 
speedily  to  troops  In  regions  Inacces- 
sible to  other  methods  of  freight 
transportation.  Yet  our  country  ranks 
sixth  In  transportation  of  aerial 
freight.  In  1938,  the  Soviet  Union 
transported  47,841  tons  by  air;  New 
Guinea,  13,085;  Canada,  9,697;  Hon- 
duras, 7,539;  Colombia,  6,150,  while 
the  United  States  transported  only 
4,786   tons. 

In  South  America  and  New  Guinea, 
mountains,  impenetrable  jungles,  river 
basins,  swamps  and  barren  deserts 
have  restricted  surface  transportation. 
These  countries  have  made  use  of  air- 
planes out  of  commercial  necessity  to 
protect  business.  America  is  being 
forced  to  develop  its  airpower  in  order 
to  wipe  fascism  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

On  February  26  of  this  year,  Co- 
logne was  raided  for  the  1  13th  time 
when  the  RAF  dropped  nearly  3,000 
tons  of  high  explosive  bombs.  On 
May  30  and  31,  1942,  1,043  bombers 
of  the  RAF  dropped  3,000  tons  of 
explosives  and  Incendiaries  on  the 
same  city  In  90  minutes,  an  average 
of  a  little  less  than  three  tons  per 
plane,  and  yet  Cologne,  one  of  the 
most  highly  Industrialized  centers  of 
the  fascist  empire,   still   carries  on. 

Berlin    was    bombed    for    the    59th 


time    on    March     I.      Heavy    damage 
vas    reported,    but    Berlin    still    carries 
on.     And  so  it  goes  with  all  the  major 
cities    in    Germany — Lubeck,    Rostock, 
Karlsruhe,    Mainz,    Dusseldorf,    Bremen, 
Hamburg,       Nurnberg,       Saarbrucken. 
All    of    them    have    been    repeatedly 
blasted — yet  all  of  them  still  contlnuajj. 
as    production    units.      Captain    Doo-^' 
little's    brave    boys    raided   Toklo,    but     i 
all  these  raids,  with  their  accompany- 
ing  tragic   loss   of  courageous   Ameri- 
can lives,  served  to  no  more  than  dent 
the   armor  of  our  fascist  enemies. 

Yet  it  is  possible  to  produce  enor- 
mous planes  which  could  strike  a  death 
blow  to  any  fascist  city.  The  Air- 
plane and  Tomorrow's  World,'  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  78,  makes  the 
following   statements: 

"There  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  an  air- 
plane. What  the  limit  may  be  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  Dr.  Roxbee  Cox  has 
shown  that  a  gross  weight  of  250  tons 
is  attainable  and  one  of  650  tons  pos- 
sible. Some  authorities  even  maintain  a 
that  there  is  no  limit.  Whether  or  not  | 
there  is,  we  must  certainly  reckon  with 
planes  that  will  dwarf  anything  that  we 
have  today.  We  must  also  reckon  with 
their  immense  range.  'Draw  a  line  6,000 
miles  from  our  eastern  and  western  shores,' 
de  Seversky  bids  us.  'It  will  embrace 
all  the  major  industrial  centers  and  all 
the  major  sources  of  raw  materials  in 
the  world.  A  10,000-mile  radius  brings 
the  capitals  of  all  the  major  countries 
within  striking  distance  of  Alaska  and 
the  North  American  continent.'  This  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand's C-54,  a  four  engined  transport- 
cargo  plane  which  at  most  has  a  range 
of  some  4,000  miles  and  which  can  carry 
for  shorter  distances  a  pay-load  of  some 
ten    tons." 

Our  bombers  today  are  too  small, 
have  too  short  a  range,  too  light  a 
bomb-load  capacity  to  completely  de- 
stroy any  fascist  city.  Giants  of  de- 
struction must  be  built  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Toklo  could  be  destroyed  in  a  few 
hours — the  fewer  the  hours  the  great- 
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er  the  destruction!  This  could  be 
done  from  American  bases.  From 
American  bases  Berlin  and  Rome 
could  be  destroyed.  From  American 
bases  the  fleets  and  factories  of  our 
enemies  could  be  destroyed. 

The   Flying   Wing,   super-bomber,   as 

tlesigned  and  proposed  by  Technoc- 
acy,  could  drop  275,000  tons  of 
bombs  in  one  single  raid  of  5,500 
planes!  This  would  be  Total  War. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  technology 
has  made  it  possible  to  be  utterly 
ruthless. 

For  years  engineers  have  been 
working  on  designs  which  would  break 
away  from  the  conventional  type  or 
plane,  and  today  planes  of  this  type 
have  been  flown  successfully.  Modern 
technology  now  makes  11  possible  to 
construct  these  ships  to  enormous 
size.  Anticipating  these  trends.  Tech- 
nocracy has  designed  the  Flying  Wing 
Bomber  and  advocates  its  immediate 
construction  in  quantity. 

The  Flying  Wing  has  no  fuselage; 
^1!  machinery  and  facilities  are  within 
^he  aerodynamlcally  designed  wing  it- 
self. The  bomber  will  have  a  wing 
spread  of  330  feet,  it  will  carry  50 
tons  of  bombs  for  6,000  miles  and 
return  without  refueling.  It  will  be 
powered  by  huge  multi-motors  with 
eight  pusher-type  propellers — two  on 
each  shaft.  The  bomber  will  have  a 
ceiling  of  35,000  to  40,000  feet  and 
a   speed   of  over   300   miles   per  hour. 

The  Flying  Wing  is  designed  for 
technological  mass  production  utiliz- 
ing   plastics    to    a    great    extent.      No 


rivets  or  hand  methods  would  enter 
into  its  construction.  Planes  of  this 
size  and  type  could  not  be  produced 
by  methods  used  in  the  aviation  In- 
dustry today,  but  once  the  produc- 
tion lines  were  built,  the  planes  would 
roll    out   at   unprecedented    speed. 

This  plane  Is  primarily  a  bomber, 
but  it  can  be  used  for  the  transport 
of  troops  and  war  equipment  and 
as  a  bulk  freighter  of  the  skies.  It 
would  solve  the  submarine  problem 
and  the  difficulties  of  wartime  ocean 
transport.  With  Its  bomb  racks  and 
armament  removed,  its  useful  load 
would  greatly  exceed  50  tons  of 
freight.  With  this  load  it  could  cross 
the   Atlantic   in   8   to    10   hours. 

As  a  bomber  the  Flying  Wing 
would  require  no  protecting  escort 
of  fighter  planes.  America's  Flying 
Fortress  has  demonstrated  the  effect- 
iveness of  a  heavily  armed  bomber  in 
protecting  Itself,  but  the  Flying  Wing 
would  have  many  times  the  firepower 
of  the  Fortress.  Its  great  size  and 
weight  would  enable  it  to  carry  guns 
of  a  caliber  now  impractical  for  air- 
craft. 

Technocracy  proposes  construction 
of  sufficient  Flying  Wings  to  provide 
a  fleet  for  each  of  the  22  main  bases 
surrounding  this  Continent.  About 
24,000     Flying    Wings    would     be     re- 


quired. They  would  operate  in  squads 
of  II;  10  squads  would  form  a  squad- 
ron; 10  squadrons  would  form  a  fleet. 
Thus  each  fleet  would  consist  of  1,100 
bombers.  A  single  fleet  would  carry 
a  bomb  load  of  55,000  tons  or  I  10,- 
000  half-ton  bombs.  Five  fleets  from 
one  coast,  leaving  the  others  In  re- 
serve, would  consist  of  5,500  planes 
carrying  275,000  tons  of  bombs.  The 
Wings  of  the  Continent  would  need  to 
pass  over  their  objective  only  once. 

The  bombing  action  would  be  In 
pattern  formation  covering  the  entire 
target  area.  In  a  single  raid  the  Fly- 
ing Wings  could  bomb  Cologne  from 
America  and  drop  over  90  times  the 
tonnage  left  by  the  RAF.  Cologne 
would  no  longer  exist.  A  much  larger 
city,  Berlin  or  Tokio  or  Rome,  could 
be  wiped  out  In  one  single  attack. 
How  long  could  the  fascist  world 
continue  such  a  fight  against  Amer- 
ica? 

Can  America  build  these  bombers? 
The  answer  Is  an  unequivocal  yes,  as 
far  as  our  technological  capacity  and 
engineering  skill  is  concerned.  No 
other  country  has  the  capacity  and 
skill  to  produce  them  in  numbers. 
America  has  victory  and  supremacy 
within  Its  grasp.  Will  these  bombers 
be  built — In  time?  Such  bombers 
must  be  built  sooner  or  later.  It 
will   require   a   terrific   effort,   an   enor- 


mous construction  program,  keen  vis- 
ion and  bold  action.  It  will  require 
Total  Conscription  of  men,  machines, 
materiel  and  money,  but  It  will  In- 
sure victory  for  America  without  need- 
essly  sacrificing  the  lives  of  our  Amer- 
ican  boys.  — Phyllis  Lucas. 


On  the 
HOME  FRONT 


In  Reverse 

"In  ten  years  of  the  New  Deal,  the 
U.  S.  paid  its  farmers  more  than 
$646,000,000  to  grow  less  wheat.  The 
irony  of  the  situation  in  this  upside- 
down  summer  is  that  now  AAA  will 
have  to  start  paying  them  to  grow 
more. 

"With  the  help  of  AAA  checks,  the 
land  seeded  to  wheat  has  been  cut 
from  69,000,000  acres  in  1933  to  52,- 
000,000  this  year.  Now  Food  Czar 
Chester  C.  Davis  plans  to  use  the 
same  AAA  check  to  induce  farmers 
to  increase  their  planting — perhaps 
by  as  much  as  10,000,000  acres." 

—Time,  May  24,    1943. 

Crime  Faces  a  Crisis 

"The  most  frigid  job  freeze  that 
man  could  devise  isn't  working.  Ark- 
ansas' big  penitentiary  farms  have  a 
serious  manpower  shortage,  Supt.  Tom 
Cogbill  complained  recently. 

"The  average  prison  population  has 
declined  from  1,700  to  1,100,  Cogbill 
said,  'because  young  men  are  enter- 
ing the  armed  forces  before  they  can 
get  in  trouble.' 

"Cogbill  also  blamed  'high  wartime 
wages,'  declaring  that  a  lot  of  poten- 
tial criminals  were  content  to  work 
at  steady  jobs  apparently  available 
for  the  first  time  in  Arkansas — instead 
of  indulging  in  robbery  and  other 
crimes." 

— Greater  Los  Angeles  Labor, 
May   15,    1943. 


Looking  for  a  Bargain 

"A  confidential  memo  is  now  being 
circulated  In  the  war  production  board 
which  is  the  opening  gun  in  the  big- 
gest clash  of  postwar  America — What 
will   happen   after  the  war  is  over  to 


the  big  war  plants   built  with   govern- 
ment funds? 

"The  memo  expresses  the  fears  of 
several  farsighted  WPB  executives  that 
the  government  will  lose  the  greater 
part  of  a  $15,000,000,000  investment, 
under  pressure  of  the  old  slogan, 
'Keep  the  government  out  of  busi- 
ness.' 

"The  business  argument  is  that  the 
government  should  not  operate  the 
plants  after  the  war,  because  that 
would  be  socialism.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  business  doesn't  want  them  un- 
less they  can  be  had  for  a  song." 

— Drew    Pearson,    Washington    Merry 
Go    Round,    May    17,    1943. 

Another  Case  of  Jitters 

"Representatives  of  the  building  in- 
dustry sat  down  at  Biltmore  hfotel 
yesterday  for  a  little  round-table 
worrying. 

"They  met  at  the  behest  of  Ameri- 
can Builder,  national  trade  publica- 
tion, to  try  and  work  out  some  plans 
for  postwar  private  building. 

"Bernard  L.  Johnson,  western  editor 
of  the  magazine  which  called  the  meet- 
ing, opined  the  industry  ought  to 
lobby  for  100  per  cent  financing  of 
homes  under  FHA  and  organize  to 
fight  against  government  building  of 
'socialized  housing.'  " 

— Los   Angeles    Daily    News, 
May   21,    1943. 

Not  Sure 

"In  pleading  for  businessmen  to  be- 
come 'Sentinels  for  Free  Enterprise' 
to  combat  zealots  of  reform  causes, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers warns  Its  members  that  'there 
are  things  beyond  what  money  will 
buy.' 

"That  must  be  pretty  hard  to  swal- 


low for  a  bunch  of  guys  who  have 
been  arguing  for  generations  that  the 
profit  motive  is  the  most  compelling 
in   the  world." 

— Greater  Los  Angeles  Labor, 
May    15,    1943. 

More  'Truth'  Than  Humor 

"Private  Ack  Ack  says  'postwar  plan- 
ning makes  for  good  talkie  talkie,'  but 
suggests  we  do  more  'war  planning' 
and  let  the  country  get  away  from 
the  'post.'  " 

— Weekly  Topics,    Published 
by    the    Los    Angeles    Railway, 
May    3,     1943. 

Shocking  Waste 

"According  to  Secretary  Sherman 
P.  Lloyd  of  the  Utah  Retail  Grocers'  i 
Association,  buying  a  carload  of  to- 
matoes nowadays  requires  the  services 
of  one  person  working  40  hours  a  week 
for  seven  and  one-half  weeks — to  take 
care  of  the  paper  work  involved. 

"Ye,  gods!  You  can  raise  'em  In 
less  time  than  that!" 

— California     Mining     Journal 
May,    1943 

Will  It  Happen  Again? 

"After  the  last  war,  the  United 
States  had  factory  production  for 
1,000,000,000  pounds  of  smokeless 
powder.  But  the  factories  were 
turned  over  to  private  companies,  con- 
verted or  dismantled.  So  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  war  we  had  powder  |f 
production  sufficient  to  last  an  army 
about  two  weeks.  Now  production 
is  greater  than  In  1918.  The  question 
is,  will  It  all  evaporate  again?" 

— Drew    Pearson,    Washington    Merry 
Go    Round,    May    17,    1943. 

The  Haunting  Fear 

"...  Jesse  Jones  is  urging  and  driv- 
ing the  leaders  of  private  enterprise 
into  planning  now  to  take  over  plants 
and  recover  industries  which  today  the 
government  dominates  and  largely 
owns.  Otherwise,  he  warns,  the  govern- 
ment will  do  the  job  Itself;  and  he  im- 
plies that  some  form  of  socialized  in- 
dustry may  result  if  business  puts  aside 
postwar  planning  until  the  war  Is  over. 
For  If  private  business  is  not  ready  to 
forestall  the  next  postwar  depression, 
the  government  will  not  try  to  stem  it 
merely  with  WPA  and  leaf-raking." 

— Modern   Industry,   May   15,    1943. 
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SOLONS  CALL  THE  SCORE 


IN  the  first  flush  of  the  recent  great 
Allied  victory  in  Tunisia,  a  wave  of 
optimism  has  swept  over  these 
United  States  that  has  obscured  the 
basic  facts  with  which  America  must 
deal  before  we  can  see  clearly  through 
to  final  victory  and  permanent  peace. 
With  the  daily  news  flooded  by  the 
stories  of  the  thousands  of  prisoners 
and  the  millions  of  tons  of  equipment 
captured  and  stressing  the  consequent 
final  elimination  of  Axis  resistance  in 
North  Africa,  the  significance  of  the 
report  just  made  by  a  Senate  com- 
mittee on  the  war  effort  here  at  home 
has  been  overlooked  by  most  Ameri- 
cans. 

Coming  now  at  the  very  time  when 
a  large-scale  invasion  of  Europe  and 
a  major  offensive  against  Japan  are 
planned  for  the  immediate  future,  the 
implications  of  this  report  are  distinct- 
ly dismal.  For  It  points  out  very  def- 
initely that  as  our  national  home  front 
war  machine  now  functions  It  will  be 
Incapable  of  producing  large  enough 
quantities  of  war  material,  rapidly 
enough,  to  ensure  success  in  these  two 
tremendous  undertakings.  Yet  these 
are  undertakings  in  which  we  must 
succeed  If  we  are  to  annihilate  the 
fascist   threat   to   our   civilization. 

COORDINATION  NEEDED 

Furthermore,  these  senatorial  find- 
ings are  sensational  proof  that  Tech- 
nocracy is  not  alone  in  its  criticism 
of  our  present  inefficient  methods  of 
operating  our  wartime  economy,  al- 
though Technocracy's  standpoint  Is 
premised  on  factual  analysis  and  needs 
no  further  support.  However,  Tech- 
nocracy does  stand  alone  In  Its  care- 
ful preparation  and  presentation  of  a 
definite  scientific  over-all  design  of  na- 
tional wartime  operation.  While  many 
other  groups  and  organizations,  (po- 
litical and  otherwise)  including  this 
senatorial  committee,  offer  sincere  and 
well-intentioned  criticism  of  the  func- 
tioning of  our  wartime  economy,  not 
one  of  them  has  yet  presented,  or  ever 


Technocracy  Indicates  the 
Rules  for  a  Speedy  Victory 

will  present,  any  clear  cut  plan  to  cor- 
rect the  Inefficiencies  at  which  they 
point  such  accusing  fingers.  Technoc- 
racy was  ready  with  its  plan  a  year 
before   Pearl   Harbor. 

Although  the  storming  of  the  bas- 
tions of  fascist  Europe  and  a  major 
offensive  directed  at  the  heart  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  are  soon  to  be  at- 
tempted; and  although  much  of  the 
equipment  for  these  gigantic  enter- 
prises must  come  from  America's  ar- 
senals, many  of  our  key  production 
programs  are  lagging  far  behind 
schedule.  Aircraft  production,  with  a 
goal  of  125,000  planes  for  1943,  will 
not  reach    100,000. 

Despite  these  facts  and  the  immi- 
nence of  the  crisis  we  now  face, 
amazing  talk  comes  from  Washington 
proposing  cut  backs  of  plants  from  war 
production  to  an  Increased  production 
of  peace  time  civilian  goods.  Appar- 
ently these  chatty  politicians  are  either 
so  obtuse  as  to  think  that  the  first  major 
Allied  success  In  the  European  theater 
in  which  America  has  participated  Is 
the  last  chapter,  and  that  we  will  soon 
close  the  book,  or  they  are  the  Ameri- 
can proponents  of  that  fascism  which  is 
a  dread  threat  not  only  to  America  but 
to  the  whole  civilized  world.  Either 
they  are  blind  to  the  enormity  of  the 
task  still  confronting  us,  or  they  are 
converts  to  and  proponents  of  that 
very  fascism  which  American  men  and 
boys  are  now  fighting  on  so  many 
bloody  battlefields. 

However,  this  committee,  headed  by 
Senator  Harley  M.  Kilgore  of  West 
Virginia,  fortunately  sees  the  danger 
in  such  ill-timed  suggestions  and,  point- 
ing to  the  urgent  need  for  more  war 
production  rather  than  less,  correctly 
charges  that  the  causes  of  the  alarm- 
ing lag  in  war  material  production  are 
the  so-called  shortages  in  manpower 
and  in  material.  It  then  further  points 
out  that  these  so-called  shortages  are 
not  real,  but  result  directly  from  the 
obvious  lack  of  coordination  of  na- 
tional policies. 


Consider  this  lack  of  coordination 
In  one  phase  of  the  manpower  situa- 
tion. The  Navy  sets  up  Its  estimate 
of  men  needed.  The  Army  lists  its 
requirements.  Food  Administration 
does  likewise.  Each  makes  an  unilat- 
eral demand  to  fill  its  individual  esti- 
mated requirement.  Each  places  its 
requisition  entirely  Independently  of 
the  other  two.  With  no  definite  author- 
ity to  weigh  the  relative  Importance  of 
each  requirement  against  that  of  the 
other  two  and  to  effect  a  correct 
balance  between  all,  the  strongest 
group  politically  wins.  The  group 
which  can  apply  the  most  pressure  in 
the  most  vulnerable  political  spots  gets 
what  It  demands  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  two,  which  results  in  very  serious 
sacrifice  of  the  efficiency  of  America's 
war  effort. 


■PROCEEDING  HALTINGLY' 

The  power  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  to  control  this  situation  Is 
rapidly  approaching  zero.  The  WMC 
can  freeze  manpower  only  in  specific 
jobs.  But,  as  Senator  Kilgore's  commit- 
tee states,  the  President's  recent  anti- 
inflation  order,  prohibiting  the  transfer 
of  most  essential  workers  for  higher 
pay  elsewhere,  practically  freezes  man- 
power into  its  present  pattern  of  in- 
efficiency. In  fact,  as  the  report  states, 
the  WMC  Is  now  practically  excluded 
from  any  authority  whatever  in  the 
field  of  manpower  demands  and  has 
sunk  to  the  level  of  a  mere  supply 
agency.  Even  In  this  function  It  Is 
nearly  Impotent  for  contractors  con- 
tinue to  hire  directly  through  theli 
own  employment  offices. 

The  War  Production  Board  Is  an 
agency  equally  futile  in  any  current 
efforts  toward  coordination  of  the  va- 
rious factors  of  production  efficiency. 
After  taking  testimony  from  WPB's 
Vice  Chairman,  Charles  E.  Wilson,  the 
senate  committee  pointedly  notes: 
"WPB  allocates  raw  materials  in  bulk, 
but  makes  no  attempt  to  balance  the 
fundamental  elements  of  the  war  pro- 
duction program.  Principal  demands 
for  facilities  and  raw  materials  repre- 
sent unilateral  decisions  by  claimant 
agencies  and  the  War  Production 
Board  exercises  no  serious  power  of 
review."  As  a  direct  result  of  this 
lack  of  coordination,  the  senate  com- 
mittee report  cites  our  present  Inade- 
quate steel  capacity,  the  over-expan- 
sion of  many  large  industrial  plants 
while    smaller    ones    are    not    used    at 
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all,  and  the  raging  conflict  between 
the  synthetic  rubber  and  high  octane 
gasoline     progranns. 

The  committee  sums  up  the  present 
status  of  both  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  and  the  War  Production 
Board  by  calling  them  mere  'service 
stations'  in  the  national  scene,  and 
urges  immediate  establishment  of  an 
over-all  office  of  War  Mobilization  to 
unify  national  policy  on  production, 
manpower  and  wages.  This  group  is 
now  studying  a  bill  by  Kilgore  to  set 
up  such  an  agency.  The  report  con- 
cludes with  the  following  emphatic 
warning: 

"Either  we  go  forward  to  undertake  the 
integration  of  basic  mobilization  policies 
in  the  fields  of  nnanpower,  production  and 
stabilization,  or  we  will  con+inue  to  pro- 
ceed haltingly  from  one  emergency  to 
another." 

The  time  during  which  this  country 
could  tolerate  'proceeding  haltingly 
from  one  emergency  to  the  other' 
ended  with  the  falling  of  Japanese 
bombs  and  the  rattle  of  Japanese  ma- 
chine guns  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Installa- 
tion of  a  design  for  integration  of 
mobilization  in  the  fields  of  man- 
power, production  and  stabilization  Is 
long  overdue.  To  further  delay  in  In- 
stituting such  a  national  program  will 
surely  result  in  the  futile  sacrifice  ot 
thousands  of  American  lives  and  can 
easily  result  not  In  final  victory  but 
in  disgraceful  defeat. 

But  America  need  not  wait  for  the 
Kilgore  group  to  study  the  proposed 
bill.  Technocracy's  design  for  Amer- 
ica's defense  was  ready  when  the  fas- 
cist hordes  battered  down  the  de- 
fenses of  France  and  with  men,  tanks 
and  planes  rolled  unchecked  to  the 
Atlantic  on  the  west  and  to  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  south.  Soon  after, 
when  Technocracy  foresaw  that  Amer- 
ica would  eventually  be  obligated  to 
not  only  defend  its  own  shores  but  to 
participate  in  a  gigantic  offensive  to 
clean  the  whole  world  of  fascism,  these 
Initial  proposals  were  amplified  and 
further  detailed  to  meet  the  then  im- 
pending crisis. 

The  Kilgore  group  correctly  calls 
for  coordination  of  mobilization  poli- 
cies and  for  unification  of  policy  on 
production,  manpower  and  wages.  It 
is  upon  these  two  requisites  of  an  op- 
erating design  for  war — coordination 
and  unification  of  national  effort — 
that  Technocracy's  proposal  of  Total 
Conscription  is  firmly  based.  Con- 
scription of  the  4  M's,  Men,  Machines, 


Materiel     and     Money    of    this    nation 
will   ensure   both. 

Technocracy's  program  calls  for  the 
conscription  of  all  citizens  to  serve  on 
the  same  basis  of  pay  as  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  receive  the  same  stand- 
ards of  food,  clothing  and  medical 
care  as  the  Armed  Forces  receive. 
With  this  provision  made  effective,  the 
present  continual  bickering  over  wages 
will  disappear,  together  with  any  need 
for  wage  and  price  control.  With  In- 
telligent, balanced  allocation  of  man- 
power the  so-called  shortage  In  this 
essential  factor  of  effective  national 
operation    will    also    disappear. 

By  conscripting  all  the  physical  fa- 
cilities and  ail  the  materiel  of  the  na- 
tion, by  placing  all  industry,  all  mining, 
all  transportation,  all  communication 
and  all  other  necessary  units  of  na- 
tional operation,  each  under  Its  sep- 
arate command;  by  placing  all  of  these 
units  under  the  direction  of  a  techno- 
logical command  of  the  whole,  whose 
authority  will  stem  directly  from  the 
constitutional  Commander  -  in  -  Chief, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  we  will  achieve 
unification  and  coordination  of  all 
phases  of  production.  Then  we  will 
have  definite,  vertical  alignment  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility  instead  of 
indefinite,  overlapping  authority,  di- 
vided responsibility  and  unilateral  con- 


flicting   demands   for    more    manpower 
and  materiel. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  these  pro- 
posals, our  civilian  population,  already 
depressed  by  the  shock  of  casualties 
at  the  front,  would  no  longer  strug- 
gle under  the  added  burden  of  the 
now  rising  cost  of  living.  Instead  of 
the  disorder  and  confusion  bordering 
on  chaos  that  we  have  today,  we 
would    have    unity    In    our    war    effort. 

Groups  such  as  Senator  Kllgore's 
committee,  as  well  as  Technocracy, 
are  calling  the  score.  For  many 
months  Technocracy  has  been  outlin- 
ing the  only  rules  by  which  the  game 
of  Total  War  can  be  played  success- 
fully. To  play  It  under  any  other 
rules  means  a  longer  war,  a  war  entail- 
ing more  needless  expenditure  of 
American  resources  and  more  need-  M 
less  sacrifice  of  precious  American  ^ 
lives.  These  resources  are  yours  and 
mine.  These  lives  must  not  be  wasted. 
How  much  of  America's  physical 
riches,  how  many  American  lives  may 
be  saved  depends  solely  on  how  soon 
we  install  Total  Conscription  and  that, 
Americans,  depends  solely  on  you. 
— N.  Jerome  Bowen. 

(This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Radio  Broadcasts 
being  given  by  R.D.  I  1833-11834,  Technoc- 
racy Inc.,  over  KPAS,  Pasadena,  Thursdays, 
6:15    P.M.) 


IN    AGREEMENT 


TECHNOCRACY  does  not  stand 
alone  in  pointing  out  the  demise 
of  private  enterprise.  Amid  the 
many  pleas  and  exhortations  now 
being  issued  by  our  business  leaders 
to  save  the  United  States  as  a  country 
of  free  enterprise,  T.  Swann  Harding's 
article  'Government  and  Private  Enter- 
prise,' In  the  April  1943  issue  of  the 
Free  World  magazine,  stands  out  in 
bold   contrast. 

Mr.  Harding  contends  that  private 
enterprise  has  always  sought  security 
in  stabilizing  and  controlling  itself 
through  government  aid.  Now  the 
masses  no  longer  trust  It,  but  naturally 
look  to  government.  This  statement 
sounds  familiar  too:  "...  war  places 
emphasis  squarely  upon  the  functional 
production  of  the  goods  and  equip- 
ment required  for  the  specific  job,  not 
upon  profits  or  anything  else.  War  re- 
leases hobbled  technology  and  sci- 
ence." 


That  private  enterprise  is  too  ineffi-  " 
clent  to  supply  war  needs  and  that 
It  has  always  inadequately  supplied 
peacetime  needs  is  the  judgment 
passed  by  Mr.  Harding.  Further  in 
defense  of  government,   he  states: 

"The  Government  has  usually  been 
forced  to  undertake  projects  that  were 
too  unprofitable  or  too  difficult  foi 
private  enterprise.  Yet  we  have  usually 
judged  private  enterprise  by  its  best 
examples  and  the  Government  by  its 
worst.  Today,  the  conception  that  the 
Government  is  a  mere  regulatory,  po- 
licing and  taxing  agency.  Is  antiquated. 
It  has  been  rendered  obsolete  by  sci- 
entific progress  and  the  results  thereof. 
In  modern  technological  society  gov- 
ernment Is  the  nation's  common  instru- 
ment for  the  expansion  of  Its  social 
and  economic  welfare  in  those  spheres 
where    individuals    and    private    enter- 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   18)  , 
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News    of    the    Organization 


CRAY  FLEET 


ONE  of  the  outstanding  assign- 
ments of  the  Gray  Fleet  of 
Technocracy  Inc.  in  R.D.  I  1833- 
I  1834  last  month  was  participation  in 
the  'I  Am  An  American'  Day  Parade, 
in  El  Monte,  California,  held  on  Sun- 
day, May  16. 

Included  in  the  group  of  Technoc- 
racy gray  cars  taking  part  in  the  pa- 
rade were  several  Sound  Units.  At  the 
termination  of  the  parade  one  of  the 
Technocracy  Sound  Units  was  used  by 
the  Police  Department  of  El  Monte  to 
announce  to  the  public  the  program 
scheduled  for  presentation  at  the  high 
school  grounds  immediately  following 
the  parade. 


Above:  Capt.  J.  Sherman  and  Sgt.  A.  MacKay  of  the  El  Monte  Police  Department,  in 
charge  of  the  'I  Am  An  American'  Day  Parade.  Capt.  Sherman  announces  events  of 
program    held   following    parade. 

Below:  Down  the  main  street  of  El  Monte,  California,  move  units  of  Technocracy's 
Gray    Fleet   in    'I   Am   An   American'    Day    Parade. 

— Techphotos  by  Thomas 
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Los  Angeles  Technocrats 
Hold  Special  Meeting 


RECOGNIZING  the  need  of  Imme- 
diate action  on  the  home  front  to 
insure  defeat  of  our  fascist  ene- 
mies at  home  and  abroad,  a  meeting 
was  called  for  all  Technocrats  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  on  Sunday,  May  23, 
at  the  Wllshire  Ebell  Theater. 

The  Symbolization  Committee  of 
R.D.  II  833- 1  1834  was  authorized  by 
Chip  to  hold  the  meeting  in  order  to 
lay  before  the  area  membership  new 
plans  for  presenting  Technocracy's  Vic- 
tory Program  of  Total  Conscription  to 
the  public. 

The  dynamic  speaker,  Norman  Mc- 
Fadden,  had  an  enthusiastic  audience 
behind  him  100%.  as  he  told  of  the 
plans  made  by  the  Symbolization 
Committee  and  asked  for  all-out  sup- 
port by  the  membership  In  both  effort 
and  funds.  The  former  was  assured  and 
the  latter  generously  donated  in  order 
to  further  the  Victory  Program. 

Details  of  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  may  be  obtained  from  many 
sources.    Study   classes   are   conducted 


in  Section  Headquarters  located  In 
cities  all  over  the  nation.  The  public  Is 
invited  to  attend  these  and  ask  ques- 
tions. Public  lectures  by  Authorized 
Technocracy  Speakers  are  held  at  fre- 
quent  intervals,   and   radio   listeners   in 


this  region  may  hear  Technocracy's 
radio  program,  'Calling  All  Ameri- 
cans,' every  Thursday  at  6:15  p.m. 
over  station  KPAS,  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia. Free  literature  and  magazines 
may  be  obtained  at  Section  hlead- 
quarters  or  from  any  Technocrat. 

Technocrats  donate  their  time  and 
ability  toward  all  these  projects  and 
many  more.  They  receive  no  monetary 
compensation.  They  wear  the  distinc- 
tive Technocracy  gray  regulation 
dress,  and  drive  gray  cars,  carrying 
the  Monad,  insignia  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  gray  cars  are  painted  by  a 
group  of  hard-working  members  who 
donate    their    services    to    make    the 


Gray  Fleet  a  real  credit  to  the  organ- 
ization. 

Part  of  the  Gray  Fleet  carries  sound 
equipment  and  is  on  call  to  the  Sound 
Staff  for  special  duties,  such  as  air 
raid  practices  and  the  numerous  ac- 
tivities of  Civilian   Defense. 


Above:  Addressing  the  membership  of 
R.D.  I  1833-1  1834,  Norman  McFaddan, 
dynamic  speaker,  stresses  the  importance 
of  the  job  to  which  Technocrats  through- 
out the  nation  are  devoting  all  their 
efforts — the  installation  of  Total  Con- 
scription. 


Left:  Technocrats  gather  at  the  Wilshire 
Ebell  Theater  to  attend  membership 
meeting  at  which  tactics  for  presenting 
the  American  Victory  Program  were  out- 
lined. — Techphotos   by  Thomas. 
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next  position  in  from  36  to  48  hours, 
without  reshoring  the  green  cement. 
As  a  result  It  was  found  possible  to 
pour  as  much  as  220,000  square  feet 
of  superstructure  per  week.  By  the 
time  the  construction  gang  reached  the 
far  end  of  the  building,  manufacturing 
operations  were  already  under  way  in 
the  finished  end. 

Outstanding  examples  of  designing 
for  worker  health  and  comfort  include 
such  plants  as  the  new  Telex  Products 
plant  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  which 
features  temperature  and  humidity 
controls.  Caterpillar  Tractor's  new 
heat-treated  building  provides  circula- 
tion of  air  throughout  the  locker-room 
to  prevent  dampness  and  odor  from 
workers'  clothes.  This  same  plant  fur- 
nishes showers  for  the  workers.  The 
rules  call  for  their  use  once  a  day.  Bell 
Aircraft  has  emergency  first-aid  sta- 
tions located  at  intervals  along  the 
mezzanine  floor. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  American  designing 
is  building  up  the  future  demand  for 
modern  housing.  The  engineer  and  the 
technician  have  proved  their  ability  in 
industrial  construction.  It  is  only  a 
step  further  to  carry  modern  designing 
into  the  domestic  living  quarters  occu- 
pied by  America's  millions. 

Research  has  developed  a  new  plas- 
tic made  of  wood  waste,  the  cost  being 
3c  a  pound.  You  will  soon  make  its 
acquaintance  in  the  form  of  table  tops 
and  sink  drain-boards.  Laboratories 
now  have  a  way  of  making  hardwoods 
like  oak  and  walnut  20%  harder  simply 
by  soaking  them  in  one  of  the  cheapest 
chemicals  we  have. 

Think  what  this  will  do  for  your  floors 
and  furniture.  A  plywood  impreg- 
nated with  plastic  has  been  developed 
that  will  never  warp,  swell,  or  shrink. 
A  light  buffing  gives  it  a  smooth  lus- 
trous surface,  going  all  the  way  through 
the  wood. 

Glass  blocks  have  been  developed 
which,  because  of  an  internal  prismatic 
structure,  let  in  more  light  than  a  clear 
opening.  A  way  has  been  found  to 
solder  glass  directly  to  a  metal  frame. 
Hardware  can  be  soldered  directly  to 
this  glass.  There  are  also  glass  roof- 
ing panels  which  are  non-fading,  self- 
cleaning  and   will  outlast  the  house. 


Research  is  doing  away  with  the 
tedious  work  of  laboriously  piling  up 
tons  of  bricks,  or  building  houses  on  a 
framework  of  two-by-four  studding. 
These  'horse-and-buggy'  methods  are 
too  wasteful  and  slow  to  be  continued 
in  a  country  that  is  undertaking  to  pro- 
duce rubber  faster  in  several  years 
than  the  world's  crude  rubber  industry 
learned  to  do   in   a  century. 


FRONT  COVER: 

Aircraft  technician  applies  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  nose  enclosure  of  a  B-25 
Mitchell  Bomber. — Photo  courtesy  North 
American  Aviation,   Inc. 


Today  we  can  build  houses  much 
as  Boeing  builds  planes  —  by  slip- 
ping mass-produced,  scientifically  en- 
gineered panels  together  at  the  site. 
No  lath,  no  plaster,  no  studs,  no 
sheathing  or  siding  is  required.  Panels 
are  being  made  of  steel,  plywood, 
insulation  board  and  asbestos,  cellular 
glass  and  lightweight  concrete.  There 
are  complete  door,  window,  wall,  roof 
and  floor  units.  There  is  even  a  chalky 
panel  made  of  silica  and  lime  which 
transmits  moisture  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  which  can  be  used  to  cool  the 
house  in  summer  by  dehumidification, 
using  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  to  draw 
moisture  from  inside  the  house. 

These  new  methods  will  cut  down 
the  amount  of  material  used  in  build- 
ing by  making  stronger  and  lighter  shell 
construction  possible.  The  use  of  these 
panels  will  almost  exterminate  the  build- 
ing trades — carpenters,  plumbers,  elec- 
tricians,  painters,   masons,    etc.     Most 


important  of  all,  the  right  thing  will 
be  in  the  right  place.  Copper  will  be 
where  copper  should  be,  stainless  steel 
where  it  is  needed  from  a  functional 
standpoint.  Some  of  the  smaller 
homes  built  of  panels  by  the  Celotex 
Corporation  require  as  little  as  35  man 
hours  to  erect,  after  the  cement  foun- 
dation has  been  installed. 

The  most  interesting  innovations  are 
being  created  in  the  modern  designs 
for  bathrooms  and  kitchens.  Showers 
will  be  automatic,  designed  to  deliver 
water  of  the  right  temperature.  Towel 
racks  will  form  part  of  the  hot  water 
system,  to  keep  towels  warm  and  dry. 
The  shower  will  be  enclosed  in  trans- 
lucent plastic  so  as  not  to  steam  up  the 
room.  The  floor  will  be  warm  enough 
to  walk  on  barefoot.  The  washbasin  will 
be  big  enough  to  bathe  the  baby  in. 

The  kitchen  will  not  seem  familiar. 
The  future  refrigerator  is  of  round  de- 
sign with  a  special  door  that  will  not 
let  the  cold  out.  Lockers  for  bottles 
and  frozen  foods,  a  violet-ray  compart- 
ment for  tenderizing  meat,  ice-cube 
ejector  that  works  with  a  crank,  and 
an  ice  water  faucet  are  included. 

Some  designers  would  break  up  the 
refrigerator  into  special  compartments 
and  spread  the  'specials'  around  the 
kitchen  where  most  needed.  It  might 
consist  of  sets  of  drawers,  in  which 
food  would  be  easy  to  reach  and  out 
of  which  cold  would  not  flow. 

The  kitchen  stove  would  also  be 
broken  up  by  some  designers  to  place 
ovens  and  burners  where  efficient  use 
can  be  made  of  them.  It  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  these  changes  are  only 
tentative  suggestions.  The  basic  point 
carried  by  all  planners  is  that  all  spe- 
cialized equipment  obtains  its  energy 
from  one  central  source  of  supply. 

One  design  calls  for  a  central  con- 
trol room  about  6  feet  square  which 
will  serve  as  the  powerhouse  of  the 
home.  This  room  is  fully  enclosed  and 
sound-proofed,  and  in  it  are  all  the 
service  units  needed  for  the  entire 
home.  An  inbuilt  heating  unit  heats 
water  as  well  as  air  for  air  condition- 
ing. A  cooling  unit  services  the  refrig- 
erating system  and  provides  cool  air 
for  summer  use.  There  are  also  an  air 
compressor,  pumps,  blowers,  and  one 
stationery  electric  motor  to  furnish  all 
the  power  used  by  everything.  There 
is  no  logical  reason  to  have  a  motor 
for  the  refrigerator,  the  vacuum  clean- 
er, the  dish-washer,  the  washing  ma- 
chine and  the  mangle.  Separate  motors 
create  duplication  of  materials,  waste 
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of  power,  add  weight  to  equipment, 
create  added  labor  and  take  up  more 
storage  space. 

The  service  equipment  of  the  bath- 
room is  also  housed  in  this  central  con- 
trol room.  This  equipment  will  be  com- 
posed mostly  of  strong  lightweight 
plastic  parts,  more  durable  than  any- 
thing known  in  the  past. 

Air  conditioning  systems  will  permit 
the  home  owner  to  be  his  own  weather- 
man, filtering  out  the  pollens  which 
cause  hay-fever  and   asthma. 

Now  that  we  have  taken  a  glance  at 
what  the  engineer  and  the  technician 
have  designed  for  the  future,  we  should 
redouble  our  efforts  to  finish  the  task 
now  at  hand. 

We  must  win  this  war  before  we 
can  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  fu- 
ture. We  must  complete  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  our  resources  and  manpower 
for  the  sole  object  of  defeating  Ameri- 
ca's fascist  enemies. 

If  we  would  live  in  the  America  of 
tomorrow,  we  must  prove  our  stamina 
today.  Total  Conscription  of  America's 
4  M's,  men,  machines,  materiel  and 
money,  is  the  only  path  to  America's 
victory.  Not  because  Technocracy  ad- 
vocates it,  but  because  it  is  the  only 
typical  American  plan  for  action  that 
can  do  the  job. 

— Sherwood  F.  Allyn. 
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LAST  year  the  air  raid  wardens  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  requested 
Washington  to  allot  them  7,740 
gas  helmets.  In  August  of  that  year  the 
first  shipment  arrived,  8,340  In  all. 
Later  on  the  original  order  was  filled 
again,  another  7,740.  Then  in  February 
of  this  year  still  another  shipment  of 
3,200  helmets  were  received.  To  com- 
plete the  job.  In  March,  250  more 
arrived.  This  made  a  grand  total  of 
19,530  helmets  for  an  Inland  city  that 
has  only  held  one  test  blackout  during 
the  war. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  In- 
dianapolis received  48,000  feet  of  fire 
hose — without  nozzles — twice  the  quan- 
tity needed.  Also  60  auxiliary  pumps 
were  shipped  which  were  useless  be- 
cause Washington  would  not  authorize 
the  necessary  fittings  to  connect  them 
to  fire  hydrants.  Then  240  fire  ladders 
were  received' — again  double  the 
amount  needed — for  which  the  city 
has  no  trucks. 

This  typical  example  of  confusion  In 
our  midst  is  convincing  proof  of  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  haphazard  busi- 
ness methods  to  operate  a  nation  in- 
volved in  a  Total  War.  America's  In- 
dustrial activity  must  be  harnessed  to 
one  unified,  over-all  plan  of  action  that 
will  take  into  account  all  the  needs  of 
both  the  military  and  the  civilian  popu- 
lation throughout  the  entire  Continent. 
Total  Conscription,  as  proposed  by 
Technocracy,  offers  such  a  plan  of 
action. 

Under  Total  Conscription,  instead  of 
thousands  of  separate  orders  from 
each  individual  unit  of  operation,  the 
government  would  Issue  one  blanket 
purchasing  order  for  the  entire  output 
of  a  particular  plant.  Such  goods 
would    then    be    shipped    to    Regional 


Commodity  Terminals  accurately  lo- 
cated at  transportation  and  producing 
centers. 

Such  a  change  in  operating  specifi- 
cations would  eliminate  the  endless 
confusion  created  by  the  issuance  of 
the  alarming  flood  of  purchase  orders, 
contracts,  subcontracts,  shipping  bills, 
invoices   and    government   checks. 

Duplicate  shipments  such  as  the 
above  to  Indianapolis  would  not  take 
place.  Allotments  would  be  the  cor- 
rect amount  to  properly  do  the  job. 
When  one  city  gets  more  than  Its 
share  of  equipment  and  another  gets 
less,  America  cannot  present  a  unified  ^^^ 
defensive,  nor  a  coordinated  offensive  ^M 
against  its  fascist  enemies. 

IN  AGREEMENT 

(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   14) 

prise  cannot  achieve  equally  effective 
results.  We  should  cease  quibbling  and 
recognize  this  basic  fact  once  and 
for  all." 

The  TECHNOCRAT  agrees,  we 
must  cease  quibbling  and  adopt  the 
only  method  which  will  lead  us  to  vic- 
tory in  our  present  struggle  against 
fascism.  All  Americans  must  realize 
that  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  through 
conscription  by  the  Government  of  alt 
of  our  men,  machines,  materiel  and  ^^i 
money.  We  must  do  away  with  our  ^1 
profitable,  business-methods  of  opera- 
tion for  the  duration  and  all  serve  on 
the  same  basis  of  pay  as  our  nine 
million  men  who  are  now  in  the  armed 
forces  of  this  nation. 

Instead  of  pleading  for  the  saving 
of  private  enterprise  let's  'save  Amer- 
ica'  through   Total   Conscription. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 
WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
I9I8-I9I9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  present  nation-wide  membership  organ- 
ization. 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

it  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or 
endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $5.00  which  are  paid 
by  the   member  to   his   local   Section. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed   Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy  unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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WITH  THE  EDITORS 


THIS  month  the  Editors  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  reverse 
their  usual  procedure'  by  presenting  on  these  pages  the 
editorial     comments    of    other    publications     regarding 
Technocracy's  Victory  Program   of  Total  Conscription. 

The  article  entitled  'A  United  War  Program'  is  reprinted 
from  the  editorial  page  of  The  Lewlsburg  Journal,  Lewis- 
burg,   Pennsylvania,   December  31,    1942. 


'Howard  Scott,  Laughed  at  in  I930's,  May  Have  Last 
Laugh  in  I940's,'  illustrates  the  reaction  of  a  college  stu- 
dent after  hearing  the  lecture  of  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chlef  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  at  the  Shrine  Auditorium,  in 
Los  Angeles,  last  Thanksgiving.  This  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Collegian,  December   I,    1942. 


A  UNITED  WAR  PROGRAM 


Politicians,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  who  have 
been  be-laboring  each  other  with  charges  of  political  bick- 
erings impeding  the  war  effort  would  do  well  to  pause  in 
their  wrangling  and  give  some  attention  to  an  organization 
that  has  become  an  important  factor  for  both  improving 
the  national  effort  and  planning  the  post-war  world.  We 
refer  to  Technocracy  Inc.,  that  group  of  technically-trained 
men  whose  primary  interests  are  a  better  world  in  the  fu- 
ture and  a  greater,  more  united  production  program  In- 
tended to  defeat  the  Axis. 

This  group  has  not  merited  the  consideration  due  its  fine- 
ly-detailed program  mainly  because  its  ideal  world  is  many 
years  in  advance  of  our  most  progressive  social  planners, 
but  we  believe  that  had  our  leaders  given  more  attention 
to  the  program  advocated  by  the  Technocrats  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  this  country  would  be  much  better 
along  in  its  war  effort  and  without  the  added  burdens  OT 
threatened  inflation,  red  tape  and  much  useless  rationing 
that  now  do  so  much  to  impede  our  domestic  efforts.  In 
defense  of  this  belief  in  the  program  of  the  Technocrats 
we  ask  our  readers  to  carefully  consider  the  suggestions 
called  for  by  this  group  which  was  published  as  a  full-page 
paid  advertisement  In  leading  newspapers  last  March — al- 
most a  year  ago!  Preceded  by  the  preamble  "The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall,"  the  following  suggestions 
are  summed  up  as  briefly  as  possible: 

1.  Conscript  all  effectives,  male  and  female,  over  18 
years  of  age  for  both  military  and  civilian  duties. 

2.  Conscript  all  national  corporate  wealth. 


3.  Conscript  all   rail,   bus,   water  and  air  transporta- 
tion. 

4.  Conscript  all  telegraph,  telephone  and  radio  com- 
munication. 

5.  Conscript  all  public  utilities  and  power  producing 
systems. 

6.  Conscript  all  manufacturing  industries. 

7.  Conscript  all  mining  activities. 

8.  Conscript    all    importing    and    exporting    corpor- 
ations. 

9.  Assume  all  municipal,  county  and  state  indebted- 
ness and  levy  all  taxation. 

10.  Conscript  all  patents,  domestic  and  foreign. 

11.  Limit  sales  of  wines,  liquors  and  other  spirituous 
beverages. 

12.  Abolish  foreign  language  newspapers  and  radio 
programs. 

13.  Prohibit  transfer  of  U.  S.  purchasing  power  in  the 
form  of  currency,  notes,  drafts  or  money  orders. 

14.  Place  the  army  under  single  united  command;  the 
navy  under  the  same  type  of  control;  the  air  force 
under  a  single  director  and  the  coastal  defenses 
under  a  fourth  commander,  all  to  be  under  the 
control   of   the    President   as   commander-in-chief. 
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There  you  have  a  united  nation  at  war,  not  a  union  of 
various  groups  and  individuals  enmeshed  with  "business  as 
usual"  and  private  profits  many  months  after  the  declaration 
of  war!  Certainly  no  one  interested  in  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war  can  patriotically  object  to  a  program  of 


complete  conscription  of  Men,  Money,  Material  and  Ma- 
chinery when  such  a  program  offers  a  challenge  to  a  nation 
of  132  million  people,  a  challenge  to  forego  temporary 
profits  and  temporary  freedom  for  final  victory  and  ever- 
lasting freedom! 


Howard   Scott,  Laughed  at  in  1930's, 
May  Have  Last  Laugh   During  1940's 


Thanksgiving  night  hloward  Scott,  dIrector-in-chief  of 
Technocracy,  Inc.,  spoke  to  a  near-full  house  in  the  Shrine 
Auditorium.  You  will  find  no  mention  of  this  in  the  metro- 
politan press  of  Los  Angeles.  Usually  you  will  find  no  notice 
of  Scott's  activities  In  any  other  metropolitan  press. 

Occasionally  some  large  newspaper  slips  up  and  makes  a 
journalistic  faux  pas.  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  New  York 
Sun  are  among  these  black  sheep.  You  see,  Mr.  Scott  is 
poison.  Mr.  Scott  is  very  bad  business,  for  business.  Mr. 
Scott  does  not  exist  so  far  as  the  "public"  press,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  number  of  other  organiza- 
tions of  equal  notoriety  are  concerned. 

Howard  Scott,  as  usual,  was  biting,  but  interesting,  hie 
talked  about  the  war.  hie  talked  about  the  way  it  is  being 
run  and  the  way  that  Army  officials  and  engineers  realize 
it  should  be  run. 

He  talked  about  the  messy  way  private  enterprise  is  sabo- 
taging the  war  effort.  Sabotaging  the  war  effort  not  be- 
cause businessmen  are  at  heart  saboteurs,  or  fifth  column- 
ists, but  because  business  for  profit  doesn't  mix  in  well  with 
war  for  salvation.  .  .  . 

But  mostly  Mr.  Scott  talked  about  "Total  Conscription." 
....  Total  conscription  means  one  for  all  and  all  for  one 
with  profits  for  nobody. 

And  that  is  the  nuts  for  the  powers  that  be  who  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  fight  the  war  as  long  as  they  remain  on  the 
black  side  of  the  ledger.  .  .  . 

Total  conscription  will  put  all  of  us  on  the  same  level  of 
subsistence.  Total  conscription  will  remove  the  financial  red 
tape  and  monetary  juggling  that  costs  us  precious  hours 
and  lives  because  of  bungling  incompetency.  Total  conscrip- 
tion will  organize  the  nation  as  a  fighting  unit  we  can  be 
proud  of. 

And  that  is  why  you  do  not  hear  about  total  conscription 
In  the  daily  papers. 

Most  everyone  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  money  has  lost 
its  meaning  in  this  war.  Mr.  Scott  reminded  his  audience 
that  money  is  going  to  lose  a  whole  lot  more  of  Its  "mean- 
ing" before  the  war  is  over. 

The  tax  program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  I94J 
will  collect  in  theory  about  26  billion  dollars.  More  likely 
the  figure  will  only  be  25  billion  dollars.  Yet  the  war  pro- 
gram Is  going  to  call  for  a  round  figure  of  108  billion  dollars. 

Against  an  unbalanced  scale  of  this  magnitude  the  sys- 
tem   of   exchanging    material   on    the    basis    of   an    artificial 


"scarcity  value,"  the  fundamental  precept  of  our  economic 
structure,  simply  crackles  madly  and  topples  over  with  an 
unpleasant  thunk! 

Mr.  Scott  wonders,  bitingly,  if  the  retail  merchant,  and 
especially  the  retail  cafeteria,  will  be  able  to  operate  at 
profit  when  rationing  really  hits  the  nation  hard.  The  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States  is  a  far  different  one  from  that  in 
the  British  Isles. 

Should  the  war  continue  another  two  years,  Scott  stated 
with  more  foundation  than  that  of  a  mere  predictor,  we 
will  all  be  wearing  standarized  clothing,  buying  standardized 
commercial  goods,  and  living  a  standardized  life. 

"If  it  sounds  hard,"  Scott  commented  coldly,  "what  do 
you  think   our  boys  in  the  services  are  doing?" 

"Make  a  habit  of  walking  down  the  same  few  business 
blocks  once  a  week  from  now  on,  and  watch  the  small  mer- 
chant go  out  like  a  light,"  was  the  gist  of  another  of  Scott's 
remarks. 

"When  the  soldier  comes  marching  home  after  this  is 
over,  he  will  find  that  not  only  does  his  old  job  no  longer 
exist,  but  that  the  place  he  worked  in  has  been  torn  down 
for  scrap  metal.  His  employer  has  moved  to  another  loca- 
tion, and  his  job  is  handled  by  a  I  6  year  old  girl  who  pushes 
buttons,"  Scott  summarized. 

Mr.  Scott  gives  hard  medicine.  He  and  his  movement 
have  been  labeled  everything  from  Communistic  to  Fas- 
clstlc.  More  desultory  critics  enjoy  poking  fun  at  his  seri- 
ousness and  ignoring  the  organization  entirely. 

But  bit  by  bit,  engineers,  key  production  men,  those  who 
know  how  and  when  and  why  in  the  technological  structure 
of  the  nation,  are  realizing  that  the  bitter  tea  of  Howard 
Scott  Is  right,  not  because  Scott  says  so,  or  thinks  so,  or 
wishes  so,  but  because  Scott  and  his  supporters  have  the 
facts,  have  the  plans,  have  the  organization,  and  know  where 
they  are  going. 

And  the  average  citizen  who  is  worried  about  the  out- 
come of  the  war,  is  finding  that  the  simply  outlandish  and 
Impossible  statements  of  Scott  in  1935  are  becoming  more 
lucid  and  clear  each  passing  day. 

It  seems  that  the  irresistible  trend  of  events  will  force 
the  very  thing  the  Technocrats  offered  the  easy  way — back 
in  the  days  when  they  were  ranked  with  EPIC,  Townsend, 
and  Noble. 
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THE  NEW  COTTON  PROBLEM 


COTTON  plays  a  new  role  in  war- 
time. Always  a  'problem  child' 
in  the  political  and  economic 
picture,  cotton  now  faces  new  diffi- 
culties. Now  that  prices  on  raw  cotton 
and  textiles  are  up,  growers  and  manu- 
facturers are  faced  with  manpower 
shortage,  machinery  wearing  out  and 
threatened  ceiling  prices  that  would 
squeeze   out   all  the   profit. 

Surplus  cotton  has  been  such  a 
headache  for  so  many  years  that  to 
find  an  actual  shortage  of  cotton  Is 
almost  unbelievable  to  most  of  us.  In 
place  of  the  cotton  stamps  issued  not 
long  ago  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus, 
we  may  soon  see  ration  stamps  to 
limit  the  civilian  consumption  of  cot- 
ton  goods. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
shortage.  Much  of  our  cotton  is  used 
for  clothing  and  equipping  our  armed 
forces  (who  wear  out  clothes  much 
faster  in  foreign  service);  some  is  sent 
to  Lend-Lease  countries;  some  is  given 
to  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation; 
and  the  increased  demand  for  work 
clothing  among  civilians  takes  a  large 
[Dart  of  it.  At  least  70%  of  this  na- 
tion's output  of  cotton  goods  last  year 
went  to  fill  these  orders.  The  army 
alone  uses  cotton  In  119  separate  mili- 
tary items,  some  of  which  were  for- 
merly  made   of  other  fabrics. 

The  government  fought  to  cut  1942 
cotton  planting  to  the  barest  minimum, 
yet  we  harvested  a  I  3  -  million  -  bale 
crop.  This  was  due  to  increased  yield 
per  acre.  Last  year's  crop  average 
was  285  pounds  per  acre,  the  highest 
national  average  ever  attained.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  period  from  1 866  to 
1931,  there  were  only  12  years  In 
which  the  yield  rose  as  high  as  200 
pounds.  The  average  for  the  six  years 
prior  to  last  year's  record  crop  was 
only  about  255  pounds  per  acre. 

Ever  since  the  plowunder  of  1934, 
the  government  has  been  decreasing 
acreages,  and  since  1936  has  been 
paying  cotton  farmers  to  plant  other 
crops,  principally  peanuts.   Thus  cotton 


plantings  have  been  cut  from  a  high 
of  441/2  rnllllon  acres  to  this  year's  25 
million  acres  planted. 

Stocks  of  manufactured  cotton  goods 
in  retail  stores  are  getting  low  because 
of  panic  buying  by  the  public,  who 
fear  the  threatened  clothes  rationing. 
But  In  spite  of  this  some  stores  con- 
tinued their  usual  annual  White  Sales 
this  spring,  in  which  the  purchase  of 
cotton  domestics  was   urged. 

Business  Week  of  January  9,  1943, 
told  of  an  unusual  use  being  made  of 
one   cotton   Item: 

"The  African  campaign  was  an  ad- 
ditional drain  on  textile  suppliers  who 
were  unprepared  to  fill  civilian  needs 
in  the  lands  freed  from  Axis  domina- 
tion. Manufacturers  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  native  Moors  of  French  Mo- 
rocco   and    Algeria    were    being    won 
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The  Cotton  Stamp  was  used  not  so 
long  ago  to  get  rid  of  surplus  cot- 
ton. Ration  Stamps  may  soon  be 
used    to     limit    cotton    consumption. 

over  to  the  Allies  with  sheets,  a  serious 
item  In  these  countries  where  the  veil- 
ing of  women  still  survives." 

More  cotton  Is  being  used  to  make 
items  formerly  made  of  imported  jute, 
which  Is  now  hard  to  obtain  because 
of  the  war.  The  lack  of  silk  also  cre- 
ates an  increased  demand  for  our  na- 
tive cotton.  Many  women  who  wore 
only  silk  hosiery  before  the  war  are 
wearing    cotton    hose  now. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  produc- 
tivity and  activity  of  our  cotton  mills, 


Wartime  Scarcity  Develops 
In  Former  Surplus  Commodity 

the  increased  demand  has  kept  one 
step  ahead,  so  that  stocks  of  cotton 
goods  are  running  low.  In  1929  there 
were  over  30  million  spindles  in  use 
which  produced  about  8.5  billion 
square  yards  of  cotton  textiles.  Last 
year  less  than  24  million  spindles  pro- 
duced almost  12.5  billion  square  yards. 
This  vividly  illustrates  what  Improved  i 
technology  can  do  to  increase  pro- 
duction. 

But  nothing  has  been  done  by  the 
War  Production  Board  about  replac- 
ing worn-out  machinery  In  textile  mills. 
And  until  WMC  froze  textile  workers 
to  their  jobs  in  April  there  was  a  grand 
exodus  to  higher  paid  war  work.  So 
the  problem  of  producing  more  cotton 
goods  with  less  machinery  and  fewer 
workers  will  test  the  ingenuity  of  the 
best  textile   producer. 

Cotton  exchanges  were  in  a  dither 
recently  when  OPA  economists  de- 
cided to  freeze  cotton  prices.  Chester 
C.  Davis  soon  ended  their  worry  on 
this  score  by  rescinding  the  order 
after  he  became  Food  Administrator. 
He  told  OPA  officials  that  he  would  j 
insist  on  future  consultation  between 
OPA  and  food  administration  on  all 
price  ceilings  affecting  agricultural 
commodities. 

How  the  President's  hold-the-line  or- 
der can  be  effectively  enforced  with- 
out setting  ceilings  on  such  essentials 
as  cotton  Is  not  clear  to  the  consumer. 
But  to  end  trading  In  the  market — to 
cut  out  the  cut-throat  competition — Is 
Inconceivable  to  private  enterprise.  The 
public  welfare  and  the  winning  of  a 
war  is  secondary,  as  always,  to  profit- 
making. 

The  price  of  raw  cotton  dropped 
from  30  cents  a  pound  in  1923  to  less 
than  5  cents  a  pound  In  1932.  Govern- 
ment subsidy  then  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  fallen  'King  Cotton'  and  the 
price  gradually  rose.  Since  the  war 
began  cotton  prices  have  spiraled  to 
above  20  cents  —  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.  now  sells  Its  stored  cotton  at 
21.38  cents. 
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The  new  International  Harvester  cotton  picker  which  will  pick  as  much  cotton  in  a  day  as  50  to  80  hand  pickers.  Failure  to 
allocate  necessary  materials  for  these  machines  because  they  were  not  previously  produced  will  result  in  none  being  built  in 
1943,  and  probably  only  a  dozen  or  so  in  the  next  year.  This  equipment  along  with  other  late  developments  in  our  technology 
would   greatly   aid   in   solving   the  critical   agricultural    manpower  situation,   if  adequately  organized   under  designed  direction. 

— Photo    courtesy    International    Harvester    Company. 


Cotton  textile  fabrication  costs  fluc- 
tuate according  to  government  policy. 
Army  and  Navy  orders  to  the  spinners 
recently  went  begging  for  bids  until 
OPA  allowed  the  Army  to  pay  6% 
more  for  combed  yarns.  Then  civilian 
orders  were  abandoned. 

Prices  on  cotton  finished  goods  have 
been  kept  down  by  OPA,  but  prices 
on  raw  cotton  have  been  only  partially 
controlled  by  periodic  dumping  of 
government  holdings.  Thus  does  price 
control  strive  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  in  the  cotton  industry.  An  over- 
all control  cannot  be  put  Into  effect 
as  long  as  all  the  factors  Involved  are 
not  effectively  controlled.  This  can 
only  be  done  when  all  industry,  mate- 
rial, manpower  and  all  other  factors 
are  coordinated  In  a  complete  pro- 
gram. Any  one  factor  from  the  cotton 
farmer  to  the  consumer  which  is  not 
so  controlled  will  upset  the  apple  cart. 

The  curtailment  of  cotton  growing 
in     recent    years    has    had    a    drastic 


effect  on  another  industry — the  cattle 
and  dairy  business.  In  Texas,  which  Is 
first  in  cotton  production,  an  acute 
shortage  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
for  cattle  feed  is  threatening  the  beef 
and   dairy   industries. 

Other  protein  feeds  are  also  scarce, 
so  thousands  of  dairy  cattle  are  being 
auctioned  in  Texas  because  of  feed 
scarcity  and  additional  worries  to  the 
dairymen  of  manpower  shortage  and 
low  ceiling  prices  on  milk. 

Cottonseed  ginned  from  this  year's 
crop  will  be  third  largest  of  the  six 
major  sources  of  Industrial  and  edible 
oils.  The  curtailment  of  cotton  plant- 
ing has  greatly  reduced  the  supply  of 
this   important   by-product. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  cotton- 
seed meal  can  be  processed  into  a 
fertilizer  which  has  one-third  the  am- 
monia content  of  nitrate  of  soda — 
another   war-curtailed    commodity. 

Linfers,   the    fuzz   left    on    the    seed 


after  the  staple  cotton  Is  removed,  is 
vitally  needed  to  make  cellulose  for 
explosives. 

The  long-staple  cotton,  of  which 
there  Is  only  a  small  supply,  can  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  silk  In  balloon 
fabric. 

All  of  these,  and  many  more  by- 
products of  cotton  are  in  great  de- 
mand for  both  civilian  and  military 
use.  So,  now  that  the  cotton  situation 
Is  really  becoming  serious,  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  has  finally  Increased 
1943  planting  quotas.  As  recently  as 
last  November  farmers  were  being 
urged  to  underplant. 

But  now  cotton  growers  can  plant 
10%  more  than  their  allotted  quotas. 
If  they  can  get  the  machinery  and 
manpower,  and  if  they  care  to  take 
a  chance  on  being  able  to  harvest  the 
crop. 

Only    last     March     growers    in     Salt 
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River  Valley,  Arizona,  plowed  under 
pari  of  the  1942  cotton  crop  because 
of  the  lack  of  harvest  hands.  Some 
15,000  acres  of  cotton  remained  in 
the  fields  when  planting  time  came, 
and   no   pickers   were  available. 

The  manufacture  and  use  of  im- 
proved, new  cottonpickers  which  would 
save  much  manpower  and  decrease  the 
cost  of  harvesting,  could  have  saved 
this  essential  crop.  Mechanical  pickers 
which  have  been  used  on  large  plan- 
tations in  the  South  in  recent  years, 
have  been  feared  as  a  disturbing  fac- 
tor In  the  tenant-farm  economy  of  the 
South.  Millions  of  human  cotton  pick- 
ers would  be  displaced  by  the  me- 
chanical  pickers. 

With  the  adoption  of  Technocracy's 
Victory  Program  of  Total  Conscription, 
manpower  and  crops  would  not  De 
wasted  so  flagrantly  and  mechanical 
equipment  could  be  used  to  the  great- 
est advantage.  Men  would  do  essen- 
tial work  in  essential  industries,  ma- 
chines would  replace  manpower  wher- 
ever possible  and  vital  crops  such  as 
cotton  would  be  planned  and  sched- 
uled so  that  they  would  be  planted, 
harvested  and  used  to  supply  both 
civilian  and  military  demands.  That 
this  cannot  be  done  under  present  po- 
litico-business-economic methods  Is  am- 
ply illustrated  by  the  near  chaos  now 
existing    in   V\/ashington. 

— Maxine   N.  Hluntzinger. 


COLORED  COTTON 

Black  cotton  has  recently  been  orig- 
inated by  Soviet  scientists,  according 
to  recent  dispatches  from  Moscow. 
One  advantage  which'  this  cotton  ha:-, 
along  with  other  varieties  with  colored 
lints  ranging  from  reddish  to  green,  is 
the  eliminating  of  the  dyeing  process. 
It  Is  believed  that  the  natural  black 
will  be  a  faster  color  than  the  black 
of  dyed  cottons. 

Colored  cotton  Is  not  unknown  in 
the  United  States.  Green  and  brown 
lints  have  been  grown  for  some  time, 
however  not  on  a  large  scale  because 
their  yield  Is  considerably  lower  than 
the  white-llnted  varieties. 


HARBOR   STEAM    PLANT 


LAST  month  another  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  engineering  skill  was 
added  to  America's  power  facili- 
ties when  the  new  hHarbor  Steam  Plant 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Bureau 
of  Power  and  Light  went  into  opera- 
tion. 

Capable  of  supplying  electricity  for 
a  city  of  200,000  persons,  the  new 
hHarbor  Steam  Plant  adds  an  import- 
ant unit  to  the  city's  electric  power 
resources. 

V\/ith  local  electric  use  running  43% 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  the  65,000 
kilowatt  steam  turbine  electric  gener- 
ator just  placed  in  service  will  appre- 
ciably augment  the  city's  power  sup- 
plies for  war-busy  industries. 

Construction  on  this  $9,000,030 
project  was  started  In    1941. 

Largest  machine  of  Its  type  ever 
built,  the  steam  plant  turbo-generator 
rotates  3600  times  a  minute.  It  is 
turned  by  jets  of  steam  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  9  I  5  degrees  that  bom- 
bard thousands  of  blades  attached  to 
the  turbine  shaft.  At  peak  speed,  the 
blade  tips  hit  a  speed  of  850  miles 
an  hour. 

The  rotating  part  of  the  generating 
equipment,  revolving  3600  times  a 
minutes  inside  a  streamlined  housing, 
weighs  43  tons.  The  whole  turbo-gener- 
ator weighs  466  tons  and  required 
two  years  to  build.  It  was  manufac- 
tured by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company  in  Penn- 
sylvania under  a  high  priority  rating 
granted  by  government  agencies  be- 
cause of  the  importance  to  Los  An- 
geles of  increased  power  generation 
facilities.   (Photo  opposite   page.) 

Electricity  is  generated  at  13,800 
volts  and  converted  to  132,000  volts 
in  transformers  located  at  the  plant. 
It  then  flows  into  the  municipal  trans- 
mission network  covering  the  entire 
city. 

The  giant  boiler  has  a  capacity  of 
675,000  pounds  of  steam  an  hour,  at 
a  pressure  of  1050  pounds  per  square 
inch  and 'a  temperature  of  9 1 5  de- 
grees. This  is  the  highest  pressure  and 
temperature  installation  in  Southern 
California.  Tall  as  an  eight  story  build- 
ing, the  boiler  Is  the  largest  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 


After  the  pent-up  energy  of  the 
steam  has  been  harnessed  to  spin  the 
turbine,  it  is  converted  to  water  again 
by  condensers  through  which  cool  sea 
water  circulates.  The  cooling  water  is 
brought  from  harbor  channels  through 
twin  concrete  conduits  eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  long.  After  condensing  the  steam, 
this  water  is  discharged  into  another 
channel  through  a  second  pair  of 
buried  concrete  pipes. 

The  hHarbor  Steam  Plant  is  designed 
to  operate  either  with  oil  or  gas  for  Ji 
fuel.  Special  fire  protection  systems  "r 
have  been  installed  to  protect  the 
operating  buildings  as  well  as  the  oil 
storage  tanks.  Under  normal  operating 
conditions  the  plant  would  consume 
800,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  a  year. 

In  addition  to  the  boiler,  turbine 
and  condenser,  the  hlarbor  Steam  Plant 
includes  hundreds  of  smaller  units  of 
auxiliary  equipment  and  more  than 
nine  miles  of  piping.  It  has  a  complete 
water  treatment  plant  for  the  water 
that  is  converted  to  steam. 

One  pair  of  pumps  used  for  the  cir- 
culating water  has  a  capacity  of  48,000 
gallons  a  minute.  Giant  fans  that  cre- 
ate a  draft  for  the  boilers  can  move 
205,000  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute. 

For   installing   the   power   plant   ma-     "' 
chinery    and    to    handle    heavy    parts 
when  repairs  are  necessary,  a   massive 
125  ton   traveling   crane  was   installed. 

Most  of  the  power  supply  for  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  originates  at 
Boulder  Dam;  the  balance  comes  from 
nearby  steam  plants  and  hydro  electric 
plants  along  the  Los  Angeles  aqueduct. 

The  new  unit  at  the  harbor  will  sup- 
plement existing  generation  and  will 
be  of  tremendous  importance  in  meet- 
ing emergencies  should  other  power 
sources  fail.  It  is  designed  to  pick  up 
load  almost  instantaneously. 

America  needs  all  the  power  it  can 
get.  For  that  reason  all  efforts  to  in- 
crease our  power  facilities  must  be 
encouraged.  On  the  other  hand,  all  at- 
tempts to  curtail  or  restrict  the  de- 
velopment of  public  utilities  must  be 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  American 
public  for  in  these  developments  lie 
the  destiny  of  our  Continent. 
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— Photo  courtesy  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and   Power. 


WHAT   ABOUT   MORALE? 


National  Service  From  All  With 
Profits    to   None   Will   Insure    It 


WE  have  heard  much  about 
public  morale  during  this  war. 
We  are  told  a  high  public 
morale  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  win  a 
complete  victory.  We  are  assailed  on 
every  side  with  the  reasons  why  this 
morale  has  not  reached  the  desired 
state,  but  there  is  little  agreement  of 
what  should  be  done  about  it.  We  are 
the  public,  and  it  is  the  condition  of 
our  collective  morale  that  is  causing 
concern. 

What  is  morale?  Webster's  Colle- 
giate Dictionary  defines  it  as:  "Con- 
dition as  affected  by,  or  dependent 
upon,  such  moral  or  mental  factors  as 
zeal,  spirit,  hope,  confidence,  etc.; 
mental   state,   as   of  an   army." 

What  is  being  done  to  insure  high 
public  morale?  Do  we  become  zeal- 
ous when  we  are  urged  to  buy  bonds 
and  stamps  because  we  can  make  a 
3%  profit  on  our  investment?  Do  we 
become  enthusiastic  in  doing  our  part 
for  the  war  effort  by  taking  a  defense 
job  because  wages  are  higher  than 
those  paid  in  civilian  industries?  Does 
business  become  dedicated  to  victory 
because  by  converting  to  war  produc- 
tion bigger  profits  can  be  made? 

The  winning  of  this  war  must  be  our 
one  and  only  objective,  and  for  a  total 
victory  every  man,  woman  and  chilcf 
must  do  his  or  her  utmost.  Is  ttiis 
spirit  being  roused  by  promising  mone- 
tary rewards  for  patriotism?  Russia 
has  shown  what  a  high  morale  may  do 
for  a  country.  Regardless  of  our  opin- 
ion of  their  system,  these  people  have 
worked  and  fought  for  their  country, 
not  because  they  were  offered  big 
money,  but  because  they  have  a  stake 
in  the  society  they  helped  to  build. 

CONFUSION  EXISTS 

Americans  have  as  great  a  stake  in 
their  own  country.  But  what  becomes 
of  hope  and  confidence  when  Ameri- 
cans learn  that  their  leaders  themselves 
are  utterly  and  hopelessly  confused? 
Today   headlines   state  that  the  father 


draft  is  imminent.  Yesterday  we  learned 
that  no  fathers  would  be  drafted  until 
the  available  supply  of  single  men  was 
exhausted.  Day  before  yesterday  we 
were  told  that  a  war  job  would  not 
keep  us  out  of  the  army;  tomorrow  we 
will  again  be  told  that  we  must  secure 
a  war  job  or  be  drafted. 


PRESSURE  GROUP  TACTICS 

Price  ceilings  have  been  set,  low- 
ered and  lifted.  Rationing  points  have 
been  set  and  then  changed  until  even 
"'"in  housew'fc  r-u-t  ler-^rn  to  '"^e  a  book- 
keeper to  feed  and  clothe  her  familv. 
Then  she  must  step  lively  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  changing  whims  of  the 
alphabetical  'czars.'  The  wage  eam&r 
has  long  ago  tired  of  chasing  the  will- 
o-the-wisp  'pay  as  you  go'  tax  plan. 
The  small  businessman  has  gone  to 
work  for  someone  else  rather  than  try 
to  keep  up  v/irh  endless  red-tape. 

Women  are  urged  to  go  Into  war 
work,  yet  no  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  care  for  their  children  while 
they  work,  because  it  would  cost  busi- 
ness too  much.  Juvenile  delinquency 
has  Increased  alarmingly,  yet  nothing 
has  been  done  to  Increase  facilities  for 
juvenile  courts,  educational  Institutions, 
recreation  centers  and  slum  clearance. 

Not  much  Is  being  done  to  Insure  a 
high  public  morale.  We  are  being  as- 
sailed by  various  pressure  groups  with 
partial  diagnoses  of  what  is  wrong,  and 
with  so-called  'solutions.'  We  are  told 
that  the  fault  lies  In  too  much  govern- 
ment, too  much  materialism,  too  much 
freedom  of  the  people,  too  much  rec- 
reation or  too  much  nationalism,  and 
that  the  answer  Is  less  government, 
more  spiritualism,  less  freedom,  more 
church-going  or  more  brotherly  love 
and  closer  unity  with  foreign  peoples. 
The  fault  Is  always  laid  to  groups  with 
d;ffor<^nt  inte'-ests  than  those  of  th^ 
fault  finder.  These  are  not  even  half- 
solutions.  These  are  merely  the  biased 
opinions    of   a    narrow    outlook.     These 


groups,  in  seeing  the  part,  lose  sigh) 
of  the  whole. 

We  have  one  enemy — fascism.  We 
are  fighting  fascism.  We  are  fighting 
fascism  as  a  governing  power,  fascism 
as  a  social  structure,  fascism  as  a  body 
of  thought  and  way  of  life.  Fascism 
Is  our  greatest  enemy  because  Its  very 
structure  condemns  a  nation  of  peo- 
ples to  Ignorance  and  hand  tool  meth- 
ods. 

Yet  there  are  those  pressure  groups 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
enemy  Is  labor,  that  the  enemy  Is  the 
capitalists,  the  politicians,  the  Russians, 
the  British,  etc.  Most  of  these  attempts 
are  made  through  fear  of  the  loss  of 
their  status   quo. 

CAUSE  OF  DISUNITY 

Management  Is  afraid  of  labor,  ana 
labor  of  management.  The  govern- 
ment Is  afraid  of  business,  and  business 
Is  afraid  of  government;  this  pressure 
group  fears  that  pressure  group.  There 
is  disunity  all  over  the  home  front  be- 
cause each  group  Is  too  concerned 
with  Its  own  particular  interests  to  en- 
ter wholeheartedly  Into  the  fight  for 
victory.  It  Is  fear  of  the  postwar  fu- 
ture of  private  enterprise  that  leads 
business  to  sabotage  our  war  produc- 
tion efforts  today.  We  cannot  have  a 
unity  of  purpose  in  winning  this  war 
when  effort  Is  being  concentrated  on 
plans   for  postwar  profits. 

The  American  people  are  willing  to 
go  on  short  rations  If  necessary,  but 
are  beginning  to  wonder  about  en- 
forced scarcities  to  boost  prices.  They 
are  willing  to  buy  bonds  and  stamps, 
but  are  not  willing  that  the  money  so 
raised  be  wasted  by  party  politicians. 
Americans  are  willinq  to  give  up  many 
things  for  victory,  but  they  strongly 
suspect  that  business  is  using  the  war 
as  an  excuse  to  dupe  us  Into  accept- 
ing materials  and  services  we  would 
never  accept  in   peace  time. 

In  short,  the  American  public  Is  will- 
ing  to   sacrifice   for  victory,    but  they 
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demand    an    equality  of   sacrifice    with 
profits  to  no  one  as  a   result. 

The  only  program  that  offers  the 
American  public  a  guarantee  of  vic- 
tory with  national  service  from  all  and 
profits  to  none  is  the  program  of  Total 
Conscription  urged  by  Technocracy 
for  nearly  three  years.  It  is  the  only 
program  that  is  beyond  the  limitations 
of  private  business.  Total  Conscription 
is  on  the  way  because  it  is  the  only 
technique  for  success  in  total  war,  and 
because  the  American  public  will  de- 
mand  it. 

Total  Conscription  of  all  men,  ma- 
chines, materiel  and  money  will  make 
stupendous  changes  in  the  social  op- 
erations of  the  future.  Production  will 
be  enormously  accelerated,  manpower 
will  be  mobilized  to  maximum  effi- 
ciency, and  a  war  morale  generated 
that  will  make  America  invincible. 
— Phyllis   Lucas. 


PLUSWOOD 


There  have  been  many  almost  un- 
believable discoveries  and  inventions 
since  the  start  of  World  War  II,  but 
one  of  the  most  startling  Is  a  pro- 
cessed wood  known  as  pluswood. 

Pluswood  —  something  more  than 
wood — is  termed  a  wood  alloy.  It  Is  a 
resin  impregnated  plywood  heated  by 
high  electro-static  frequency  waves 
and  simultaneously  compressed  under 
great  pressure.  Only  select  northern 
birch  and  maple  cut  in  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  are  used. 

It  weighs  half  as  much  as  aluminum 
and  one-fifth  as  much  as  steel.  An 
acetylene  torch  that  will  burn  through 
a  half  inch  of  steel  plate  in  12  seconds 
requires  38  seconds  to  cut  through 
pluswood.  Denatured  alcohol  poured 
onto  its  surface  and  set  afire  fails  to 
mar  Its  finish. 

The  characteristics  of  pluswood  are 
comparable  to  metal  and  metal  work- 
ing tools  are  needed  to  handle  it.  It 
can  be  sawed,  drilled,  turned,  thread- 
ed, milled  and  tapped.  It  is  so  tough 
it  blunts  tools  used  on  it  faster  than 
does  metal,  and  It  is  a   non-conductor. 

England  is  now  taking  our  total  out- 
put of  pluswood.  It  is  used  in  the  pro- 
pellers, wings  and  fuselage  of  the  Mos- 
quito bomber  and  for  other  purposes 
in  British  planes. 


EQUAL  MEDICAL  CARE 


Army  General  and  Buck  Private 
Receive  Same  Care  —  the  Best 


AMERICAN  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  are  receiving  the  best 
■  medical  care  in  the  world.  The 
importance  of  good  health  to  those 
in  training  and  in  actual  combat  on  the 
fighting  front  cannot  be  overestimat- 
ed. We  are  fortunate  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  well-being  of  the  men 
defending  America  have  shown  their 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  this  vital 
problem. 

In  contrast  captured  medical  sup- 
olies  have  revealed  that  the  fascist 
leadership  regards  the  individual  as 
nothing.  Great  care  is  taken  by  the 
Axis  to  keep  their  active  troops  in  a 
healthy  condition,  but  little  or  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  soldier  who  be- 
comes incapacitated  for  further  fight- 
ing by  serious  injury  or  illness.  After 
giving  his  best  for  fascism,  the  indi- 
vidual is  considered  expendable  and  a 
liability  if  unable  to  function  further. 
The  patient  is  considered  better  off 
dead  and  buried. 

In  addition,  their  battle  strategy 
calls  for  wholesale  wounding  of  oppos- 
ing troops  because  they  estimate  that 
a  wounded  man  takes  two  full-time 
caretakers  that  can  be  written  off  in 
active  combat.  A  dead  soldier  Is  only 
one  man,  they  say,  but  a  wounded  man 
is  three  men  out  of  action. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Science  Forum,  Dr.  Emer- 
son Crosby  Kelly  of  Albany,  New 
York,  associate  professor  of  surgery 
at  the  Albany  Medical  College,  stated 
that  American  troops  have  nearly 
three  times  as  many  doctors  per  thou- 
sand as  the  Axis  forces  have,  which 
assures  our  boys  of  the  best  medical 
and  surgical  care.  Dr.  Kelly  pointed 
out  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  factors 
in  a  successful  outcome  for  the  United 
Nations. 

HIS  OWN  DOCTOR 

Every  soldier  in  battle  carries  in  his 
first-aid  kit  sterile  bandages,  a  pack- 
age of  sulfanilamide  powder  and  a  box 
of   a    dozen    sulfanilamide   tablets.     A 


wounded  soldier  takes  two  of  these 
tablets  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  un- 
til they  are  all  used.  A  plastic  con- 
tainer, which  feeds  out  one  tablet  at 
a  time,  keeps  the  injured  man  from 
spilling  his  'life-savers.'  Reports  from 
North  Africa  tell  of  men  who  lay  on 
the  ground  for  24  hours,  before  they 
could  be  reached,  being  saved  from 
infection  by  the  drug.  After  Pearl 
Harbor  not  a  single  amputation  caused 
by  Infection  was  necessary.  During 
World  War  I  one  hospital  reported 
47%  of  its  amputations  were  due  to 
infection. 


NEW  METHODS 

Moving  the  wounded  patient  back 
to  safety  and  hospital  care  Is  an  art 
in  itself.  The  first-aid  men  and  stretch- 
er bearers  have  been  well  trained  in 
their  humane  task.  Several  tales  have 
already  come  out  of  this  war  of 
stretcher  bearers  amputating  a  badly 
shattered  extremity  while  under  fire  at 
the  front  line.  While  this  extreme  pro- 
cedure can  hardly  be  called  surgery, 
still  with  the  aid  of  a  tourniquet  such 
emergency  action  may  save  a  life.  It 
is  better  to  leave  a  useless  part  of  an 
arm  or  leg  behind  than  to  lose  the  life 
of  the  patient. 

The  injection  of  blood  plasma  is  rec- 
ognized as  the  best  method  of  treating 
shock  which  follows  any  serious  injury, 
either  from  a  wound  or  a  burn,  and 
has  been  responsible  for  saving  count- 
less lives. 

Experienced  surgeons  with  assistants, 
anesthetists,  nurses  and  orderlies  await 
the  severely  wounded  cases.  Most 
portable  hospitals  are  located  where 
patients  can  be  given  hospital  care  for 
at  least  ten  days  as  patients  withstand 
transportation  better  before  surgery 
than   after. 

The  anesthetist  has  several  methods 
available.  Besides  the  old  reliable, 
ether,  he  can  use  spinal  anesthesia,  or 

(CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    13) 
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Total  Conscription  Endorsed 


By  Many  American  Organizations 
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UNITED  AUTOMOI 


Convention  Demand 
Total  Mobilization 
of  U.  S.  Resources 
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HOUSE 


Tolan  Presents  Sweeping  Plan 

BOSTON.  -  Speaking  with  knowledge  and  bitf     ^''  ''""  ^^"'^'^*'°"  °^  ^*"- 
perience  gained  in  the  nation's  war  plants  and  in  g     poWer,    EconomLc    Resources 

ment,  during  the  'past  two  years,  the  CIO  conventi'  

maj^ded  an  oyerhaulinffjjtloD  government  production     WASHINGTON      Oct 

lie  civilian  war  effort,  a^o       /  a  t»\       a      t-i  '        •    i 
its  influence  felt  in  thef  ^•— (A-P)— A     biueprmt 

cisions  are  reached.        for  sweeping  rcorganiza- 

~     I  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

icnt,   aimed   at 


Grange  Urges 
Conscription 
Of  Resources 


ym^A^CHEB,  Nov.  20.. (i9^- 
<^onscr^fsliqta«ot  resoiirces  of  the 
nation  idong  with*its  manpower 
and  a  one-year  deferment  of  mili- 
tary^ ^arvice  for  essential  farm 


L 


Total  MobUizatian.  Is 
Urged  By  Oregon  GOP 

Portland,  Ore.,  Sept.  b.—{JP) — The 
Oregon  ■republican  executive  com- 
mittee today  urged  immediate  total 
mobilization  «f  manpqwer  and 
property. 

The  committee  said  the  pro- 
posal would  be  submitted  to  the 
state  central  committee  aqd,  if  rati- 


CANADIANS  WANT 
TOTAL  WAR  EFFORT, 
VETERANS  DECLARE 


corn- 
wartime  raobiliza- 
of  the  nation'.?  rc- 
ces  in  both  materials 
manpower,  wa«  prc- 
cd  to  the  House  today 
Chairman  Tolan 
nocrat)',  California,  of 
■5peciaJ,'-AujTO'i+^cp  ,on  _^^.„ 

I       >i  Legion  Asks  DrciTt 


ABOR  unions,  farm-labor  organi- 
zations, churches,  veterans'  organ- 
izations and  legislators  are  catch- 
ing on  to  the  idea  of  Total  Conscrip- 
tion as  the  only  means  of  winning  our 
war  against  fascism.  Clippings  and 
letters  depicted  on  these  pages  illus- 
trate this  fact. 

Due  to  the  seriousness  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  abroad  and  to  the  grow- 
ing internal  tensions,  average  Ameri- 
cans are  realizing  the  need  for  a  great- 
er national  effort  to  win  the  war.  They 
realize,  too,  that  designed  direction 
and  the  mobilization  of  all  our  re- 
sources is  the  only  way  to  attain  that 
greater  effort. 

Technocracy  suggests,  therefore, 
that  all  Americans  seriously  consider 
the  welfare  of  this  nation  and  having 
done  so  that  they  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  Total  Conscription  Victory  Pro- 
gram. 

Choose  your  way  of  urging  its  adop- 
tion, but  URGE  IT!    And  do  it  NOW! 


Of  All  Resources  y'VV  OSkS 

roft  of 
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chant  Marine  all  selectees  who  havi 
had  nautical  experience,  exoansio; 


'i  meet  the' present  emergency.' 
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LABOR  RESOLVES 


On  May  2,  1943,  Local  762  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  (AFL),  Akron,  Ohio,  sent  an 
official  appeal  to  the  Honorable  Henderson  H.  Carson, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C,  urging 
him  to  introduce  legislation  for  Total  Conscription  on 
the  basis  of  Technocracy's  program.  The  complete  text 
of  the  letter  to  Representative  Carson  is  as  follows: 

"On  April  12,  1943,  Auto  Mechanics  Lodge  No. 
762,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  passed 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  a  resolution  calling  for  TOTAL 
CONSCRIPTION  of  Men,  Materiel,  Machines  and 
Money  with  national  service  from  all  and  profits  to 
none  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  six  months 
thereafter. 

"This  action  was  taken  as  a  means  of  making  pos- 
sible the  immediate  installation  of  the  designed  direc- 
tion of  the  strategy  of  TOTAL  WAR.  This  means 
that  the  United  States  must  efficiently  install  at  once 
a  complete  mobilization  of  all  the  resources  of  its 
national  entirety. 

"The  members  of  this  body  realize  that  in  this 
age  of  technology  the  methods  and  practices  of  the 
past  are  incompetent  to  operate  a  continent  under 
the  demands  of  TOTAL  WAR.  This  structure  of 
America's  economy  demands  that  we  Americans 
abandon  the  conflict  of  private  and  group  interest 
in  order  that  we  may  win  this  world  war  and  thereby 
defeat  the  enemies  of  America  and  win  the  peace 
for  America.  We  cannot  achieve  the  fighting  na- 
tional morale  and  internal  efficiency  while  some  gain 
wealth  and  economic  advantage  in  war  prices  and 
profits  through  the  spilling  of  the  blood  of  others 
in  defense   of  the   country. 

"This  resolution  for  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  was 
adopted  so  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
United  States — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — will  receive 
unqualified  support  of  the  Men,  Machines,  Materiel 
and  Money  of  the  Nation  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful conduct   of  the   war. 

"Labor  conscription  alone  is  definitely  fascist, 
class  legislation.  Likewise  the  conscription  of  capital 
alone  is  definite  communist  class  legislation.  Either 
would  disrupt  the  productive  processes  and  destroy 
national  unity.  This,  free  Americans  would  never  dare 
tolerate.  We  therefore  respectfully  urge  you  to  in- 
troduce the  legislation  necessary  to  make  TOTAL 
CONSCRIPTION  the  law  of  the  land." 


On   March  2,    1943,   the   Mission    Bay   Lodge,    Local 
721,    Brotherhood    of    Railway   Carmen,    San    Francisco, 


California,  adopted  a  formal  resolution  supporting  Total 
Conscription.  This  was  signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
at  a  'legal  and  constitutional'  meeting.  Included  in  the 
resolution  were  the  following  statements: 

"And  whereas,  there  are  powerful  ene.mies  of  la- 
bor who  are  using  the  national  emergency  as  a  guise, 
under  cover  of  which  they  would  strike  at  the  very 
heart  of  organized  labor, 

"And  whereas,  the  internal  strife  which  would 
inevitably  result,  should  we  strike  back  at  these  same 
forces  in  the  conventional  manner,  could  only  hinder 
our  Victory  Program  and  help  our  enemies,  and  realiz- 
ing that  to  let  these  same  forces  continue  this  subter- 
fuge could  only  lead  to  disruption  of  our  productive 
processes  and  to  ultimate  chaos,  and  thereby  help 
to  establish  the  very  conditions  at  home  which  we  are 
seeking   to   destroy   abroad, 

"Therefore,  in  our  earnest  desire  to  be  free  of  all 
internal  conflict,  to  establish  unity  and  coordinate  all 
our  productive  capacities  to  the  fullest  extent,  this 
Organization  urges  Total  Conscription  of  all  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel,  and  Money,  with  National  Serv- 
ice from  All  and  Profits  to  None,  as  outlined  by 
Technocracy." 


The  1943  Annual  Convention  of  the  Farmer-Labor 
Association  of  Minnesota  was  an  important  meeting. 
The  State  Farmer-Labor  Constitution  was  revised  and 
a  formal  resolution  on  Total  Conscription  was  adopted. 
As  reported  in  the  'Minnesota  Leader'  under  the  head- 
ing  of   'Victory   Program': 

"Whereas  the  disclosures  resulting  from  the  in- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  Tolan  Committee,  the 
Truman  Committee,  the  O'Mahoney  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and  others,  make  it 
plainly  evident  that  we  cannot  successfully  prosecute 
the  war  with  business-as-usual-for-profit  dollar-a-year 
administration, 

"Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Association  demands  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment adopt  a  policy  of  Total  Conscription  of  Men 
Machines,  Materiel,  and  Money,  to  the  end  that 
America's  fighting  potential  be  increased  to  the  max- 
imum  in   an   efficient  and   equitable   manner." 

(The  resolution  then  went  on  word  for  word  to  de- 
scribe the  salient  points  of  Technocracy's  Total  Con- 
scription Program.) 
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On  the 
HOME  FRONT 


We  Educated  Them 

"Chaplain  Kenneth  Stack  of  the 
Army's  Nth  Bombardment  squadron, 
back  from  Guadalcanal,  said  the  most 
surprising  thing  with  the  Japanese 
prisoners  was  the  number  who  spoke 
excellent  English.  But  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing fact  about  them  was  the 
number  who  had  degrees  from  Cali- 
fornia schools." 

— Ingiewood    Daily    News, 
June    17,    1943. 

Try  Tof-eai  Conscription 

"It  is  all  too  clear  today  that  the 
government's  whole  policy  on  war- 
time prices  and  wages  has  from  the 
start  been  that  of  a  cat  on  a  tin  roof. 
One  of  the  most  licked,  tired,  frus- 
trated groups  of  people  in  the  world 
is  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. The  rambling,  helter- 
skelter  structure  which  Leon  hlender- 
son  left  behind  him  has  tumbled  into 
wrack  and  ruin  in  the  hands  of  Pren- 
tiss   Brown. 

"OPA  is  literally  shot  through  with 
indecision,  contradiction,  and  politics. 
Some  of  its  more  rational  representa- 
tives now  habitually  call  the  attention 
of  newspapermen  to  the  agency's  fail- 
ure in  the  hope  that  unfavorable  pub- 
licity will  hasten  some  sort,  any  sort, 
of  change.   ..." 

— ^Factory    Management    and   Maintenance, 
June    1943. 

On  the  Way 

"The  war  department  plans  to  take 
over  the  use  of  privately  owned  auto- 
motive vehicles  on  a  nationwide  scale 
'when  and  if  necessary'  for  transport 
of  troops,  equipment  and  materiel  in 
order  to  relieve  demands  upon  the 
railroads,  John  J.  Nash,  Illinois  com- 
missioner of  motor  vehicles,  said  today. 

"Nash,    president   of   the    American 


Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Admin- 
istrators, said  that  representatives  of 
the  army  and  state  civilian  war  trans- 
portation committees  will  meet  with 
motor  vehicle  administrators  on  July 
12-13  at  Fort  hiayes,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
headquarters  of  the  fifth  corps  area,  to 
make  plans  for  'taking  over  private 
transportation  when  and  if  neces- 
sary.' 

— Los  Angeles  Daily   News, 
June   12,    1942. 

1100  Per  Cent  Increase! 

"A  poultry  raiser  who  couldn't  un- 
derstand OPA's  maximum  price  regu- 
lation on  eggs  appealed  to  a  chain 
store  purchasing  agent  for  an  inter- 
pretation. The  purchasing  agent  could- 
n't understand  It  either,  so  he  appealed 
to  his  public  relations  counsel.  The 
public  relations  man  finally  got  In 
touch  by  phone  with  the  OPA  man 
who  wrote  the  original  order. 

'I   can't  understand  it  either,'   said 
the  OPAer. 

'But  I    thought   you    wrote    it!'    in- 
sisted the  public  relations  man. 

"  'I  did!'  confessed  the  OPAer.  'But 
when  it  left  my  desk  it  was  only  three 
pages  long.  When  it  came  back  to  me 
from  the  legal  division  it  was  33  pages 
long.'  " 

— Peter   Edson,    Los  Angeles   Daily 
News,  June    II,    1943. 

Blacic  Markets 

"In  a  sensational  action,  the  federal 
grand  jury  Thursday  indicted  14  men 
— including  a  north  Philadelphia  doc- 
tor, six  druggists  and  a  drug  salesman 
—In  connection  with  the  theft  and 
subsequent  sale  of  53,000  sulfadiazine 
tablets  which  were  to  have  been  used 
for  the  treatment  of  soldiers  wounded 
at  Guadalcanal,  North  Africa  and  else- 
where. 


".  .  .  .  Instead  of  reaching  the  army 
they  found  their  way  Into  an  asserted 
'black    market.' 

— Portland    Oregonian, 
May  28,    1943. 

Too  Late 

"Sixty  carloads  of  potatoes  shipped 
to  Manhattan  from  the  south  to  ease 
the  shortage  rotted  on  the  way  be- 
cause the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, backed  by  ODT,  banned  the 
use  of  refrigerating  Ice.  All  iH<5  Ice, 
said  ICC,  was  needed  to  ship  food  to 
southern  Army  camps.  After  the  dam- 
age was  done,  ice  was  found  for  fu- 
ture shipments." 

— Tinne,    June    21,    1943. 

Glass  Without  Sand 

"Baking  a  cake  without  flour  would 
be  little  closer  to  miraculous  than  mak- 
ing glass  without  sand — the  major 
scientific  triumph  announced  last  week 
by  the  American  Optical  Co.  One  of  ^ 

the  revolutionary  sandless  glasses  on 
which  patents  have  been  granted  Is 
composed  of  chemicals  found  In  home 
medical  cabinets:  boric  acid  (eyewash), 
zinc  oxide  (ointment),  and  aluminum 
hydroxide  (stomachache  remedy).  Mak- 
ers of  the  finest  optical  glass  have 
been  trying  for  years  to  obviate  the 
use  of  sand  (silica)  which  seems  to 
poison   lenses." 

— Newsweek,  June  7,    1943. 

Toward  Unity 

"Major  James  H.  Clark,  Speaker  of 
the  Ontario  Legislature,  expressed  the 
belief  today  that  40  to  45  per  cent 
of  Canada's  citizens  would  vote  for 
union  with  the  United  States  if  an  elec- 
tion were  held  at  this  time. 

'I'm  not  saying  our  people  have 
any  enmity  toward  England,'  Major 
Clark  said,  'but  many  of  them  feel  that 
the  Canadian  standard  of  living  would 
go  up  25  per  cent  overnight  if  we  be- 
came politically  united  with  the  United 
States.'  " 

— Los  Angeles    Examiner, 
June    14,    1943. 

Sign  of  the  Times 

"Sign  on  the  locked  door  of  an  Ohio 
coffee  shop:  'No  coffee,  no  sugar,  no 
meat,  no  help,  no  oil,  no  heat,  and  no 
profit.  If  you  want  a  square  meal,  join 
the  army.' 

—Liberty,    April    24,     1943. 
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EQUAL  MEDICAL  CARE 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE   9) 

he  can  use  the  new  intravenous  anes- 
thesia, which  causes  the  patient  to  fall 
easily  into  a  deep  sleep,  usually  before 
he  can  count  ten.  The  anesthetist 
chooses  the  right  anesthetic  to  fit  the 
case. 

A  large  variety  of  splints  are  at 
hand,  but  most  compound  fractures 
are  cleaned  and  the  sulfa  drug  pow- 
dered into  the  wound,  then  the  injured 
member  is  encased  in  a  plaster  cast 
that  does  not  have  to  be  disturbed 
or  changed  until  healing  and  union 
have  taken  place.  This  treatment, 
called  the  Orr-Trueta  method  after 
the  American  and  Spanish  surgeons 
m  who  introduced  it,  will  cause  envious 
feelings  among  those  with  vivid  mem- 
ories of  World  War  I  procedure.  It 
is  remembered  that  the  faces  of  hos- 
pital inmates  used  to  turn  green  when 
the  dressing  table  rolled  to  their  bed- 
sides for  the  inevitable  daily  change 
of  dressing  and  wound  cleaning  that 
had  to  be  done  regardless  of  the 
agony  of  the  patient.  Anesthetic  was 
simply  not  available  for  this  daily  tor- 
ture. Today  the  dressing  or  cast  does 
not  have  to  be  removed  until  healing 
has  taken  place.  Post-operative  care 
is   much  easier   and   more  efficient. 

Electric  detectors  for  locating  me- 
tallic foreign  bodies  in  shrapnel 
wounds  are  usually  available.  Know- 
ing the  exact  locations  of  the  frag- 
I  ments  makes  probing  unnecessary  and 
removal  easier  for  both  the  patient 
and  the  doctor.  Many  such  fragments 
may  be  left  in  place  if  it  is  seen  that 
they  are  incapable  of  harm. 


UNIQUE  FEATURE 

The  unique  feature  of  the  medical 
service  for  the  Injured  American  serv- 
ice man  is  that  a  private  and  a  gen- 
eral receive  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  medical  care — whatever  is  neces- 
sary. No  distinction  is  made.  The  in- 
jured man  receives  the  best  care  in 
the  world  and  the  personnel  giving  that 
care  has  received  the  best  training  in 
the  world. 

On  the  home  front,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  planning  on  one 
doctor  for  every  1,500  people.  In 
order    to    establish   this    ratio,    careful 


planning  is  necessary.  Doctors  must  be 
moved  to  where  their  services  are 
needed.  Others  must  take  over  the 
practice  of  the  doctors  taken  into  the 
army.  The  same  thing  holds  true  In 
the  case  of  nursing  and  Intern  service. 
Dentists  must  also  be  allocated  where 
maximum  efficiency  of  patient  care  can 
be  realized. 

The  patient  is  now  going  to  have  to 
go  where  his  doctor  Is,  a  procedure 
that  replaces  the  past  conditioning  ap- 
plied to  the  American  people  by  the 
medical  profession.  The  doctor  cannot 
call  upon  his  patients  except  in  cases 
of  emergency. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
is  fighting  these  trends  towards  what 
they  call  socialized  medicine.  But  the 
action  which  must  be  taken  in  this  ex- 
treme emergency  seals  the  doom  for 
those  within  organized  medicine  who 
would  attempt  to  block  the  transition. 
Progress  calls  for  new  tactics.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  American  public  must  nor 
be  placed  secondary  to  the  system  of 
fee  collection  and  the  exercise  of  in- 
dividual Initiative. 

Because  of  the  terrible  destruction 
wrought  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Old 
World,  and  the  impossibility  of  main- 
taining sanitation  in  the  populated 
areas  of  the  devastated  regions,  the 
danger  of  epidemics  of  the  old  fa- 
miliar war  plagues  becomes  a  grim 
menace  here  In  America.    The  Amerl- 


FRONT  COVER 

A  nineteen-year-old  girl,  just  five 
feet  two,  is  shown  pushing  buttons  to 
operate  the  huge  hydropress  which 
develops  pressure  up  to  4500  tons.  In 
many  plants  throughout  the  nation 
giant  technological  equipment  is  be- 
ing operated  in  the  same  manner. 
This  huge  piece  of  equipment  is  help- 
ing to  speed  production  of  parts  for 
U.  S.  bombers  at  the  Consolidated 
Aircraft's  San    Diego  plant. 

— Photo    courtesy    Consolidated    Air- 
craft Corporation. 


can  people  must  counteract  these  dan- 
gers by  Installing  the  most  efficient 
health  protection  possible  with  our 
technology  and  our  skill.  Dysentery, 
malaria,  yellow  fever,  typhus  and  many 
other  terrible  diseases  will,  if  not 
guarded  against,  place  our  public  and 
private  health  facilities  under  the 
greatest  strain  they  have  ever  encoun- 
tered. They  had  better  be  equal  to 
the  emergency. 


COORDINATION  NEEDED 

Streamlined  coordination  of  person- 
nel and  equipment  Is  called  for  in  or- 
der to  care  for  the  population  of 
America.  If  equal  medical  care  Is  ac- 
corded to  the  injured  private  and 
general  respectively,  then  equal  medi- 
cal care  must  be  provided  on  the  home 
front  for  all  civilians.  Call  it  socialized 
medicine  or  not,  America  must  for  the 
duration  Install  complete  medical  serv- 
ice on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the 
armed  forces  with  compulsory  physical 
examination  and  full  action  on  the  re- 
sults of  those  examinations.  The  army 
cures  many  physical  defects  in  order 
to  get  full  efficiency  out  of  their  ranks. 
But  the  64  million  men  and  women 
soon  to  be  working  on  the  home  front 
cannot  produce  while  suffering  from 
these  same  physical  deficiencies.  With- 
out home  production  the  soldier  can- 
not fight.  Without  fighting  we  cannot 
keep  America. 

The  Interlocking  demands  of  trans- 
portation, communication,  fabrication 
and  the  social  services  make  up  the 
intricate  thing  called  the  standard  of 
living  of  America.  Total  Conscription 
of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and 
Money,  with  equal  service  from  all 
and  profits  to  none  is  the  only  Ameri- 
can plan  that  will  attain  complete  effi- 
ciency in  operation.  The  adoption  of 
this  all-out  strategy  can  provide  ade- 
quate medical  and  dental  service  for 
each  and  every  one  of  the  132  million 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  armed  forces.  We 
must  forget  this  mad  chiseling  game 
for  profits  and  war  wages  and  force 
by  irresistible  public  demand  the 
adoption  of  Total  Conscription  of 
America's  4  M's — for  our  own  protec- 
tion. America's  hour  of  destiny  is  here! 
— Sherwood   F.  Allyn. 
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VICTORY  WITHOUT  DEBT 


HOW  can  we  halt  the  rising  of 
our  federal  debt?  That  is  the 
question  in  the  minds  of  many 
^me^icans  as  the  debt  continues  to 
soar  toward   astronomical   figures. 

Let  us  review  the  trends  of  our 
national  debt.  The  United  States  en- 
tered its  history  as  a  nation  burdened 
with  a  $75,000,000  debt. 

The  War  of  1812  boosted  the 
national  debt  to  about  $127,000,000; 
the  Civil  War  increased  it  to  nearly 
twenty  times  that  amount — approxi- 
mately $2,500,000,000. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  a 
clear  picture  of  America's  financial 
status  from  the  Civil  War  up  to  the 
present  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even 
in  the  years  from  1929  to  1940,  in 
time  of  peace,  our  federal  debt  rose 
over  $26,000,000,000. 

Defense  expenditures  from  1922 
through  1940  were  $15,000  000  000— 
about  $2,500,000,000  more  than  the 
expenditures  for  war  and  defense  from 
the  beginning  of  our  history  througii 
1917,  which  period  included  five  major 
wars. 

Expenditures  for  1941  and  1942 
were  small  compared  with  those  pro- 
jected for  1943,  but  together  they 
have  amounted  to  nearly  as  much  as 
those  of  World  War  I  plus  expendi- 
tures in  1920  and   1921. 

War  expenditures  scheduled  for  the 
federal  fiscal  year  1943  will  exceed 
the  total  of  all  war  and  defence  ex- 
penditures from    1789  through    1940. 

The  budget  for  1943  has  been  set 
at  approximately  $108,000,000  000. 
Congress  has  already  allocated  $122, 
000,000,000—14,000,000,000  over  the 
budget.  Estimated  tax  revenue  for  the 
year  will  amount  to  $35,000,000,000— 
leaving  a  new  debt  creation  of  $73, 
000,000,000.  This  debt,  plus  the  $72, 
000,000,000  existing  in  1942,  will  bring 
the  total  federal  debt  to  approxi-- 
mately  $145,000,000,000  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year   1943. 

We  are  facing  a  probable  war  debt 


America    Can    Emerge    From    This  War 
With  Its  Financial  Structure  Unimpaired 


of  $300,000  000,000  if  the  war  contin- 
ues into  1945.  According  to  Repre- 
sentative Enqel  of  Michigan,  the  total 
assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in 
the  country — all  houses,  factories, 
farms,  fields  and  personal  belongings 
—is  only  $150,000,000,000.  This  means 
then  that  the  country  would  be  mort- 
gaged to  double  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  Its  property. 

During  the  'roaring  twenties,'  when 
our  industry  was  expanding,  we  were 
able  to  pay  off  our  federal  debt  al' 
approximately  $1,000,000,000  per 
year.  (See  table.) 

To  pay  off  $300,000,000,000,  then, 
it  would  take  roughly  300  peaceful 
years  of  'boom-times.'  The  payment  of 
this  astounding  amount  would  burden 
many  future   generations. 

Must  Americans  borrow  money  from 
themselves  to  pay  themselves  to  de- 
fend themselves?  That  is  what  we 
have  been  doing  in  every  war  since 
our  nation  began. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  our  national 
debt  rise  any  higher.  By  government 
conscription  of  all  the  resources  for 
the  duration  and  six  months  thereafter, 
a  moratorium  would  be  declared  on 
all  debt  and  litigation,  and  all  divi- 
dends, profits.  Interest,  rents  and  taxes 
would  be  suspended. 

The  states,   counties  and  municipali- 


ties would  remain  as  political  units, 
but  their  financial  status  would  be 
'quick  frozen'  for  the  duration.  To  in- 
sure the  continued  operation  of  func- 
tions performed  by  the  various  states, 
counties  and  municipalities  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would 
have  to  assume  all  of  their  financial 
Indebtedness   and   obligations. 

In  return  for  assuming  suv,h  financial 
obligations,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  arrogate  to  itself 
the  power  of  levying  all  taxes  which 
are  now  levied  by  the  states,  counties 
and  municipalities.  The  powers  of  tax- 
ation thus  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  remain  dormant 
for  the  duration  owing  to  the  general 
suspension  of  all  taxes. 

Total  Conscription,  by  freezing  the 
existing  debt  as  it  now  stands,  and  by 
preventing  any  further  debt  creation 
will  enable  America  to  emerge  at  the 
end  of  the  war  free  of  any  new  war 
debt,  free  of  war  taxation  and  with  its 
financial  structure  unimpaired. 

The  alternative  is  clear:  A  war  with- 
out debt,  or  a  war  debt  burden  for 
generations  of  Americans  yet  unborn. 
Technocracy  asks  every  American: 
What  do  you  want?  The  chains  of 
debt  and  chaos  or  a  designed  Victory 
Program  without  debt? 

— Elverda   Carnahan. 


FEDERAL  DEBT 

Year 

Amount  of  Debt 

Debt  per  capita 

1870 

$2,436,453,269 

$63.19 

1930 

1.263,416,913 

16.56 

1915 

1,191,264,468 

11.83 

1919 

25,482,134,419 

246.09 

1929 

16,931,197,748 

1 39.40 

1933 

22,538,672,164 

179.32 

1940 

42,967,531,037 

325.19 

1941 

48,961.443,536 

367.55 

1942 

72,422,445,116 

538.56 

(Figures 

from  World  Almanac,    1943.) 
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The  car  card   sign   displayed    by  these  two    young  Technocrats  will    be   seen    by   millions 
of  Los  Angeles  County  residents  who  use  the  public  transportation  -facilities  of  this  area 

during  the   month  of  July. 

— Techphoto    by    Thomas. 


ICTORY  Without  Debt!  Urge 
Total  Conscription  of  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel  and 
Money.  Get  Behind  This  Nationwide 
Program    Sponsored   by  Technocracy." 

This  vital  message  Is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  millions  of  citizens  through 
the  efforts  of  Technocrats,  who  intro- 
duce Technocracy's  Victory  Program  of 
Total  Conscription  to  passengers  in 
buses  and  street  cars  in  many  cities 
in   Los   Angeles   County  this   month. 

These  attractive  cards  are  displayed 
in  all  street  cars  and  buses  of  the  fol- 
lowing transportation  systems: 

Los  Angeles  Railway;  Los  Angeles 
Motor  Coach  Co.;  Pacific  Electric 
Railway,  local  and  Inter-urban;  Munici- 
pal Bus  Lines,  Torrance;  Municipal  Bus 
Lines,  Santa  Monica;  San  Bernardino 
Valley  Transit  Co.;  Asbury  Rapid 
Transit  Co.;  Pasadena  City  Lines,  Inc.; 
Glendale  City  Lines,  Inc.;  Lang  Motor 
Bus  Corp.,  Long  Beach;  Bay  Cities 
Transit  Co.,  Santa  Monica;  R.  Lan- 
dier  and  Co.,  San  Pedro;  Highland 
Transit  Co.,  Compton;  and  highland 
Transit  Co.,  San  Pedro. 

Technocrats  all  over  the  nation  are 
donating  time  and  money  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country  and  in  the  fight 
for  victory,  by  publicizing  In  many 
ways  the  necessity  for  Total  Conscrip- 
tion. For  further  information  on  the 
program  of  Total  Conscription,  stop 
at  any  Technocracy  Section  hleadquar- 
ters. 
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OPERATIONS 


From  the  Northwest 

and 

the  Middlewest 


Above:  The  large  oil  painting  of  Technocracy's  Flying  Wing 
which  occupies  the  center  spot  in  one  of  the  display  windows 
of  Section  I,  RD  12245,  Portland,  Oregon,  attracts  the  at- 
tention  of   thousands   of   citizens   of  the   northern   city. 

— Techphoto    by    Bryan,    9344-1. 


Left:  Located  just  two  blocks  from  the  heart  of  downtown 
Kansas  City,  the  attractive  windows  of  Section  I,  RD  9439, 
are   viewed    by   thousands   of   people    each    day. 

— Techphoto. 


# 


These  Technocracy  Mobile  Sound 
Units  of  Section  I,  RD  12245,  Port- 
land, filled  a  request  from  the 
Multnomah  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  on  June  6, 
1943.  They  were  used  at  the  cere- 
monies for  dedication  of  the  Red 
Cross  Canteen  and  U.  S.  O. 
Lounqe,    in     Portland. 

— Techphotos  by  Bryan,  9344-1 
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A  CLEAR  TITLE 


Archaic  Laws  Impede  Progress  in 
Acquiring  Land  for  Wartime  Uses 


ACROSS  the  nation,  millions  of 
jUx  acres  that  were  once  the 
'  *  scenes  of  peaceful  farms  today 
hum  with  the  activity  of  military  train- 
ing and  war  production. 

The  vast  acreage  required  by  the 
War  Department  for  airfields  to  train 
ground  crews,  mechanics  and  pilots, 
for  tank  and  troop  drills  and  practice, 
as  well  as  for  the  huge  war  production 
plants  needed  during  the  war,  had  to 
be  acquired  from  civilians.  As  a  re- 
sult 50,000  families  have  been  forced 
to  leave  their  homes  and  farms,  pro- 
viding nearly  one-third  of  the 
19,000,000  acres  of  land  which  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  government. 
The  rest  of  the  land  was  transferred 
from  other  governmental  agencies,  or 
withdrawn   from  the  public  domain. 

The  War  Department  now  owns 
around  150  piers  totaling  approxi- 
mately 15  million  square  feet  of 
wharf  space  in  a  score  of  major  ports, 
and  has  leased  more  than  500  hotels 
to  provide  housing  facilities  for  army 
technicians  in  training.  The  govern- 
ment went  into  the  hotel  business  in 
order  to  conserve  building  material 
and  labor — in  many  cases  greatly  re- 
lieving the  financial  embarrassment  of 
the  hotel  owners. 

COURTS  CLOGGED 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  situ- 
ations that  arose  under  this  huge  dis- 
possession program  was  the  intricate 
question  of  clear  titles.  Many  of  the 
owners  affected  had  never  tried  to  sell 
or  to  mortgage  their  properties,  so 
they  had  not  discovered  that  an  ar- 
chaic title  system  has  been  piling  up 
trouble  for  land  and  home  owners  for 
generations.  The  lack  of  a  clear  title 
that  prevented  undisputed  ownership 
of  their  property  was  only  revealed  by 
the  sudden  and  unprecedented  activi- 
ties of  the  War  Department.  As  long 
as  actual  possession  was  undisputed, 
such  owners  never  dreamed  that  they 
could  have  any  trouble. 


Courts  are  now  clogged  with  the 
cases  that  have  been  thrown  into  con- 
demnation proceedings  by  the  War 
Department  because  of  clouded  and 
faulty  titles.  Thousands  are  still  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  their  checks  be- 
cause the  War  Department  cannot 
legally  pay  a  dispossessed  owner  until 
actual  titles  have  been  established. 

INDEFINITE  BOUNDARIES 

This  trouble  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  or  several  parts  of  our  vast  United 
States.  There  is  trouble  all  along  the 
line.  In  the  Northwest  titles  go  back  to 
the  old  Oregon  Territory.  California 
is  troubled  with  a  maze  of  old  Spanish 
grants.  Texas  titles  go  back  to  Spanish 
and  Mexican  records  prior  to  annex- 
ation. New  England  is  a  bewildering 
patchwork  of  old  Colonial  grants. 
Michigan  has  titles  based  on  old 
French  Canadian  grants  made  to  the 
voyageurs  who  settled  along  the  rivers. 

To  complicate  matters  further,  there 
is  the  overlapping  tangle  of  special 
rights  sold  or  granted,  such  as  mineral 
rights,  oil  rights,  grazing  rights  and 
mining  rights.  Kansas,  for  instance,  is 
cluttered  with  clouded  titles.  In  the 
boom  days  oil  rights  were  bought  and 
sold  indiscriminately,  passing  from 
hand  to  hand  in  a  wild  and  crazy  gam- 
ble. The  original  owners  know  only  that 
they  sold  to  a  certain  man.  No  one 
knows  where  that  man  is  today.  Even 
if  he  were  found,  he  probably  would 
not  know  who  held  the  oil  rights  be- 
cause they  have  changed  hands  a  few 
dozen    times. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  diffi- 
culty Is  experienced  locating  the  min- 
ing rights.  In  New  Jersey  the  mineral 
rights  of  many  magnificent  estates  are 
missing,  some  of  them  for  over  fifty 
years.  Step  Into  any  state  and  start 
searching  titles.  Before  very  long  you 
willrun  head-on  into  the  title  tangle 
that  is  based  on  a  system  of  landhold- 
inq  that  is  as  antiquated  as  a  Roman 
chariot. 


For  example,  the  French  Canadians 
granted  original  titles  of  approximately 
five  or  six  hundred  feet  of  frontage 
on  a  given  river  and  'as  far  back  as 
a  man  could  walk  In  a  day.'  Try  to 
figure  a  definite  boundary  out  of  that! 
In  a  section  of  Minnesota  land  was 
parceled  out  on  a  sort  of  pie-cutting 
basis,  centering  on  a  stake  driven  in- 
to  the   ice   in   the   middle   of   a    river. 

The  War  Department  got  a  special 
call  from  Washington  one  morning 
asking  the  Division  Engineer  to  find 
out  what  a  diagonal  line  across  the 
corner  of  Indiana  maps,  marked  'Ten 
O'clock  Line'  could  be.  The  story  was 
interesting.  On  a  certain  day,  William 
Henry  Harrison,  at  that  time  Gover- 
nor of  the  Territory,  met  with  the 
Indian  tribes  to  draw  a  line  to  mark 
the  boundary  dividing  the  land 
claimed  by  the  Indians  and  Whites. 
The  agreement  was  that  Harrison  was 
to  step  out  of  his  tent  at  noon.  The 
top  of  his  shadow  was  to  be  the  di- 
viding line  running  straight  to  the 
Canadian  border.  But  the  Indians  got 
the  better  of  the  bargain,  for  once, 
by  insisting  that  he  come  out  of  his 
tent  at  ten  o'clock.  The  diagonal  line 
thus  formed  gave  them  much  more 
territory.  But  this  'Ten  O'clock  Line' 
has  ever  since  provided  headaches  for 
surveyors  and  title  attorneys  who  must 
try  to  get  cloudless  titles  out  of  this 
imaginary   line. 

In  Ohio  a  tract  was  found  vaguely 
bordered  by  a  river  that  time  had 
made  indeterminate,  Involving  such 
landmarks  as  oak  stakes  driven  north- 
west of  such  and  such  a  clump  of 
trees.  Here  the  governmental  title  men 
went  modern  and  made  an  aerial- 
photo  survey  that  enabled  them  to 
draw  new  maps  and  outline  boundar- 
ies that  would  stand  up  In  court,  e 
speedy  solution  to  the  whole  difficulty. 

LAWS  FOR  LAWYERS 

In  North  Carolina,  the  War  Depart- 
ment bought  a  tract  of  several  thou- 
sand acres  from  a  few  hundred  indi- 
vidual owners.  At  least  they  thought 
they  were  owners.  But  a  look  at  titles 
soon  showed  that  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle legal  owner  among  any  of  them. 
Not  a  farmer  can  be  paid  until  the 
titles  are  cleared. 

Looking  at  the  whole  muddle,  one 
is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  exist- 
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ing  title  laws,  demands  of  courts,  and 
money-lending  agencies  were  written 
for  the  legal  profession  rather  than 
for  the  unlucky  owners.  Any  attempt 
at  real  reform  would  be  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  group  of  title  attorneys 
and  title  companies  who  make  their 
living  out  of  steering  the  land-owners 
through  transfers  and  clearances.  In 
some  sections  of  the  country,  title 
companies  hold  a  virtual  monopoly. 
Some  of  these  title  companies  are  the 
only  ones  who  can  deliver  a  guaranty 
that  will  meet  the  demands  of  banks 
and  other  loan  agencies. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  adopt  the  Torrens  law  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  In  an  effort 
to  straighten  out  the  tangle.  The  Tor- 
rens law  was  an  effort  to  simplify  the 
transfer  of  land  titles  through  a  guar- 
antee Issued  by  the  state. 

But  no  section  of  the  country  ac- 
cepted It  as  other  than  a  mere  altern- 
ative law.  Because  of  this  the  law  was 
very  generally  negated  by  faulty  ad- 
ministration and  the  refusal  of  inter- 
ested groups  to  accept  a  Torrens  title. 
The  profits  to  these  Interested  groups 
lay  in  the  writing  of  legal  abstracts 
and  the  clearing  of  titles  under  the 
cumbersome,  costly  old  system. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 

In  order  to  cooperate  with  the 
Post  Office  Department,  we  re- 
quest that  all  connmunications  to 
The  TECHNOCRAT  be  ad- 
dressed as  follows: 

The  TECHNOCRAT 

984  West   Vernon  Ave. 

Los  Angeles  37 

California 

Please  advise  us  of  your  Zone 
number. 


We  In  America  have  no  time  to 
spend  quarreling  over  these  old  rec- 
ords while  we  are  fighting  a  Total  War. 
One  of  the  basic  points  Involved  In 
Technocracy's  Victory  Program  of 
Total  Conscription,  Is  the  elimination 
of  all  litigation  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  six  months  thereafter. 

Sparring  matches  between  scheming 
lawyers  who  merely  serve  to  muddle 
the  situation  further  In  order  to  line 
their  own  pockets,  can  and  must  be 
dispensed  with. 

With  the  installation  of  Total  Con- 
scription by  public  demand,  the  need 
for  any  further  delay  because  of  title 
flaws  would  yield  to  the  demands  of 
the  emergency  that  America  faces  and 
prompt  action  would  replace  the  vacil- 
lation and  uncertainty  that  character- 
izes present  day  operations. 

— Sherwood  F.  Allyn. 


RADAR 

RADAR,  the  secret  word,  Is  secret 
no  longer.  It  has  now  been  re- 
vealed that  the  radar  Is  a  de- 
vice for  locating  enemy  planes  and 
ships  and  that  it  is  playing  an  impor- 
tant role  In  this  war. 

American  scientists  observed  In 
1922  that  radio  reception  was  inter- 
fered with  by  an  object  moving  In  the 
path  of  the  radio  signals.  The  principle 
of  the  radar  is  that  the  radar  waves 
can  be  focused  and  are  reflected 
when  they_  strike  an  interfering  object. 
The  waves  are  reflected  In  much  the 
same  way  as  sound  waves  in  an  echo. 
The  shorter  the  radio  wave  the  clearer 
the  reflection.  They  do  not  scatter  as 
do  the  waves  from  the  radio  in  ordin- 
ary broadcasting.  Radio  waves  travel 
at  the  same  speed  as  light,  186,000 
miles  per  second.  By  measuring  this 
short  Interval  of  time  the  distance  of 
the  object  is  determined. 

Radars  'see'  through  night,  fog  or 
storms  and  provide  data  for  direction 
of  planes,  ships  and  anti-aircraft  guns. 
A  British  official  release  credits  the 
radar  with  saving  England  during  the 
aerial  blitz  of   1940  and    1941. 

Radar  has  its  significant  uses  In 
peace  as  well  as  In  war  in  preventing 
collisions  between  airplanes  or  air- 
planes and  mountains.  Ships  will  be 
able  to  enter  and  leave  harbors  des- 
pite fogs  that  now  make  them  help- 
less. Pilots  also  can  take  off  from  and 
land  on  fog  bound  airdromes  with  per- 
fect safety.  There  will  be  no  necessity 
for  'blind  flying.' 

Although  radar  Is  not  yet  perfect 
In  any  of  its  forms,  research  in  which 
every  major  electronic  laboratory  Is  co- 
operating with  the  government  sees 
the  goal  of  practical  perfection  not 
far  ahead. 

— Roy  Gilbert 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
I9I8-I9I9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chlef,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  present  nation-wide  membership  organ- 
ization. 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or 
endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $5.00  which  are  paid 
by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed   Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy   unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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WITH  THE  EDITORS 


AN   EXAMPLE  OF  WASTE 


WITH  the  rationing  of  meats,  butter,  cream  and 
canned  foods,  housewives  are  looking  to  fresh 
garden  vegetables  to  supply  their  needs  for  a 
balanced  diet.  But  since  price  ceilings  have  been  set  on 
only  a  iew  of  these  items,  prices  are  so  high  that  many 
homes  are  limited  In  using  even  these  foods. 

Many  restaurants  have  taken  salads  from  their  dinner 
menus  and  are  serving  them  a  la  carte.  There  again  high 
prices  restrict  consumption. 

That  the  production  and  distribution  of  foods  still  con- 
stitutes a  paradox  is  indicated  by  the  follovv'ing  editorial  by 
Aaron  Dudley,  in  the  Huntington  Park  (Calif.)  Bulletin  of 
July  8,    1943: 

I  have  just  seen  toni  of  garden-fresh  vegetables  being  fed  to  hogs. 
I  have  seen  acres  of  crisp,  fresh  cabbage  plowed  under,  for  I  spent 
the  week-end  in  the  country.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  week-end,  I  might 
add,  for  in  these  days  of  so-called  food  shortages  it  leaves  you  a  little 
sick  at  the  stomach  to  see  good  wholesome  vegetables  being  destroyed. 

"Fantastic,"   you   say. 

Then  take  a  drive  in  the  country,  come  out  some  week-end  and  I'll 
let  you  talk  to  some  farmer  friends. 

I  fat  atop  a  load  of  fine  carrots  —  they  were  top  quality  —  and 
watched  a  farmer  throw  them  to  the  hogs.  The  farmer  was  my  brother. 
He  was  buying  the  carrots  for  $7  a  ton.  Cheap   hog  feed. 

"Why?"   you   ask. 

That  is  a   long  story — but  interesting. 

This  spring  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  implored  our  farmers  to 
plant   lots  of  carrots  and   cabbage.    It  was   almost  a   demand. 

When  it  came  time  to  market  the  crops  Mr.  Farmer  smilingly  hauled 
bumper  crops  of  carrots  to  market  and  came  back  with  a  sad  face. 
He   was  paid   as  low  as  35  cents  a   crate.  Figure  that  out. 

According  to  the  office  of  the  Los  Angeles  Agricultural  Commis- 
sioner, a  crate  of  carrots  weighs  approximately  30  pounds,  with  three 
dozen  bunches.  On  this  basis  there  would  be  about  66  crates  to  the 
ton. 

At  35  cents  a  crate,  the  farmer  would  receive  $23.10  after  he  har- 
vested them,  bunched  and  hauled  them  to  market.  At  two  bunches  for 
15  cents  the  consumer  would  pay  for  them  at  the  rate  of  $178.20  a  ton. 

Yes,  there's  something  wrong. 


Cabbage  has  been  selling  for  as  low  as  25  cents  a  crate.  There  are 
three  dozen  heads  to  a  crate  averaging  about  60  pounds  to  the  crate. 
How   much   have  you  been   paying  for  cabbage   lately? 

It  looks  like  a  deliberate  attempt  to  sabotage  our  food  production 
program.  Why  did  our  government  encourage  extensive  plantings,  then 
stand  by  and  watch  a  complete  break-down  in  farm  prices  while  the 
consumer  still  pays  at  near-inflation  levels.  There's  a  lot  of  profit  being 
made  somewhere;  and  meanwhile  the  farmers  are  rebelling,  refusing 
to  harvest  their  crops  at  less  than  cost  of  production.  Isn't  it  foolish 
In  these  times  to  plow  under  acres  and  acres  of  cabbage — to  feed 
other  crops  to  livestock? 

Our  "experts"  have  explanations.  I  have  talked  with  a  score  of  them, 
including  a  Congressman  just  returned  from  Washington.  They  all  have 
explanations;  but  in  the  lot  there  is  not  one  single  solution.  They  know 
why  the  condition  exists.  I  have  five  sheets  of  paper  full  of  notes  here 
on  my  desk.  Boiled  down,  they  mean  this:  There  is  a  surplus.  The 
supply  is  greater  than  the  demand. 

But  the  retail  price  is  still  up — and  the  produce  is  still  being  de- 
stroyed. Why? 


Th 


ere  is  no  answer. 

With  predictions  that  half  the  world  will  be  hungry  this  winter, 
why  can't  some  government  agent,  bureau,  committee  or  commission 
step  in,  draft  workers  to  harvest  this  wasting  produce,  can  it  and  store 
it   for   this   hungry   winter   we're   facing? 

No,  it  just  doesn't  add   up. 

And  I  didn't  enjoy  that  carrot  I  was  munching.  I  threw  it  over  to 
the  hogs. 

We  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  editorial  that  something 
Is  decidedly  'wrong.'  But  as  long  as  all  war  industries,  includ- 
ing the  production  of  food,  are  operated  for  profit  at  a 
price  these  conditions  will  continue  to  exist. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  lies  not  In  attempts  to  patch 
up  the  situation  in  one  area  or  in  controlling  price  at  one 
end  of  the  line,  leaving  it  open  at  the  other;  nor  does  it  lie 
in  the  so-called  victory  gardens  in  the  backyards  of  the 
nation. 

It  lies  in  the  coordination  of  all  of  the  operations  of  this 
nation  into  one  gigantic  unit.  Production  and  distribution 
for  profit  at  a  price  must  give  way  to  total  mobilization  of 
our  resources,  equipment  and  manpower  for  producing  and 
distributing  war  materiel  and  civilian    requirements. 

The  design  for  such  operation  is  the  essence  of  Technoc- 
racy's Victory  Program  of  Total  Conscription. 

Food  is  everybody's  business.  Make  it  your  business  to 
see  that  this  American    Victory  Program   Is  installed! 


VOL. 
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BUSINESSMEN  ALL 


Consideration  of  Profits  First  Will  Prolong 
War  and  Could  Bring  Defeat  for  America 


AMERICA  has  grown  to  be  a 
great  and  powerful  nation.  It 
is  now  looked  upon  as  the  arse- 
nal of  democracy  and  the  pantry  of 
the  world.  Its  great  mineral  and  en- 
ergy resources  have  been  the  major 
factor  in  this  development.  Lacking 
these  resources,  it  would  matter  little 
^  how  good  or  how  industrious  our  peo- 
^  pie  were,  nor  what  philosophies  they 
upheld. 

America  has  exploited  its  vast 
wealth  of  natural  resources,  under  the 
incentives  of  the  chiseling  practices  of 
the  Price  System.  We  have  learned 
how  to  produce  and  sell  for  profit. 
Our  educators  do  a  swell  job  of  con- 
ditioning us  to  that  mode  of  behavior 
while  we  are  still  children  in  school. 
In  our  arithmetic  classes,  we  get  prob- 
lems like  this:  'If  you  have  a  cow,  and 
■  the  cow  gives  10  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
and  the  milk  sells  for  lOc  per  quart, 
how  much  money  will  the  milk  bring?' 
We  are  thus  conditioned  to  the  com- 
mercial values  of  the  Price  System.  So, 
now,  it  would  never  occur  to  us  to 
^  think  like  this:  'If  a  cow  gives  10 
P  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  and  one  quart 
will  feed  one  baby,  how  many  babies 
will  the  cow  feed?'  No,  all  we  think 
of  is  'hlow  much  will  the  milk  sell  for?' 


THOUGHT  PATTERNS 

That  is  just  one  example.  The  worker 
in  industry  thinks  like  this:  'If  I  work 
48  hours  this  week,  at  80c  per  hour 
with  overtime  for  8  hours,  I  will  make 
$41.60  this  week.'  hie  seldom  thinks 
in  terms  of  how  much  he  will  produce 
in  goods  or  services,  nor  how  much  his 
work  will  contribute  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. hHe  was  never  conditioned  to 
think  that  way,  so  it  doesn't  occur  to 
him.  hHe  feels  perfectly  justified  in 
striking  to  gain  his  personal  ends. 

The  businessman  figures  his  job  out 
like  this:  'If  I  buy  10  pairs  of  shoes 
for  $3  per  pair  and  sell  them  for  $3.98 
per  pair,  i  shall  make  $9.80  profit.' 
He    seldom    thinks    of   his    function    in 


terms  of  aiding  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity to  obtain  goods  and  services, 
and  thus  facilitate  their  way  of  life, 
hje  is  concerned  first  with  turnover 
and  profit.  If  the  goods  do  not  move 
fast  enough,  or  the  margin  of  profit  Is 
too  narrow,  he  doesn't  handle  them, 
no  matter  how  much  he  might  benefit 
the  people  of  the  community  by  doing 
so.  He  is  not  to  be  condemned.  He 
has  never  been  taught  to  think  in  an/ 
other  way.  Our  schools  have  been  the 
stooges  for  Price  System  commercial- 
ism. 

Thus,  Americans  are  trained  for  busi- 
ness. It  may  be  the  business  of  selling 
man  hours  of  work,  the  business  of  pull- 
ing teeth  at  so  much  per,  the  business 
of  raising  farm  products  for  market, 
the  business  of  manufacturing  goods 
for  sale,  or  the  business  of  selling 
ideas.  No  matter  what  name  our  oc- 
cupations go  by,  whether  we  are  called 
a  worker,  a  teacher,  a  doctor,  a  scien- 
tist, an  engineer  or  a  housewife,  we 
are  trained  to  be  businessmen  and 
businesswomen.  We  are  all  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  goods  and  services  of 
one  kind  or  another.  Our  function  Is 
merely  Incidental  to  the  process  of 
buying  and  selling. 

Americans  are  consequently  most  in- 
terested In  that  which  will  earn  them 
the  most  profits  with  the  least  effort. 
They  have  very  big  ears  for  any  infor- 
mation that  will  net  them  more  dollars. 
This  is  no  more  inherent  In  the  nature 
of  Americans  than  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  other  peoples.  Any  people  with  the 
same  training  would  develop  the  same 
behavior  characteristics.  The  people  oF 
America  have  just  had  better  oppor- 
tunities and  have  concentrated  on 
business  more  than  have  other  peo- 
ples. So,  we  lead  the  world  In  com- 
mercialism. 

When  Americans  sold  scrap  iron  and 
100  octane  gasoline  to  Japan,  thev 
were  not  being  traitors  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life;  they  were  practicing 
it  as  it  had  been  taught  to  them. 
When     Americans     today     sell     large 


amounts  of  gasoline  and  other  mate- 
rials to  fascist  Spain,  much  of  it  to  be 
trans-shipped  to  Germany  and  Italy, 
they  are  only  doing  what  all  Ameri- 
cans have  been  trained  to  do:  'Sell 
what  you  have  to  whatever  market  will 
bring  the  greatest  profits.'  That  is  the 
American  way  which  we  have  lived, 
and  which  the  Price  System  leaders  of 
America  want  to  perpetuate.  This  is 
the  way  of  life  which  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  the  Live 
Stock  Growers  Association,  the  Farm 
Bloc  and  the  Labor  Unions  want  to 
maintain  In  spite  of  war  or  peace.  It 
is  the  way  of  life  which  our  politicians, 
our  teachers  and  our  clergymen  are 
trying  to  preserve.  It  is  the  way  of 
life  which  American  big  business  is 
offering  to  pay  the  American  Legion 
$20,000,000  a  year  to  sell  to  the 
American   people. 

Because  so  many  Americans  are  de- 
sirous of  continuing  the  Price  System 
way  for  America,  we  will  tell  you  how 
it  can  best  be  'done.  There  are  some 
dangers  to  this  way  of  life,  and  some 
obstacles  In  its  path,  but  we  shall  try 
to  point  them  out  for  your  guidance. 

As  Calvin  Coolldge  once  remarked: 
"America's  business  Is — Business."  We 
are  all  businessmen.  Some  are  a  little 
more  advantageously  situated  than 
others  and  we  envy  them.  Our  great- 
est desire  is  to  be  where  they  are.  So. 
we  are  all  of  one  mind  and  one  heart. 
We  are  all  interested  in  more  income 
for  ourselves.  This  means  that  we  must 
get  more  money  out  of  the  system 
than  we  put  into  it;  we  must  buy  for 
less  and  sell  for  more.    All  of  us. 

WAR  BREAKS  OUT 

In  September,  1939,  war  broke  out 
in  Europe.  Then  on  December  7,  1941, 
like  a  kick  In  the  pants  from  behind,  we 
were  attacked  by  Japan.  'Those  little 
slant-eyes  can't  do  that  to  us,'  we  said. 
'Let's  drown  them.'  So,  we  all  looked 
around  for  something  to  get  busy  at. 
We  were  mostly  Interested  in  'slapping 
down  the  Japs,'  but  there  was  no  de- 
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sign  of  national  operations  ready  to 
install  and  our  enthusiasm  waned.  Then 
it  dawned  on  us  that  there  was  money 
to  be  made  from  'this  here  war,'  and 
our  old  training  guided  our  behavior. 
We  engaged  in  one  mad  scramble  for 
the  chips  of  the  game  of  the  Price 
System.  Of  course,  some  of  us  were 
bound  to  get  our  necks  stepped  on, 
but  so  what? — most  of  us  were  getting 
ours.  Industry,  the  farms,  labor  —  in 
fact,  nearly  everybody  is  doing  all 
right  for  himself.  The  one  big  danger 
confronting  us  is  that  when  the  war  is 
won  we  will  become  unemployed,  sit 
back,  take  another  look  at  the  federal 
debt  and  lose  confidence.  We  shud- 
der to  think  what  will   happen  then. 

Do  we  have  to  keep  the  war  going 
to  maintain  the  Price  System?  Is  that 
the  only  solution?  Is  that  the  only  way 
to  keep  these  embarrassing  surpluses 
used   up? 

That  is  why  I  (as  a  businessman)  shall 
now  explain  the  best  'businesslike' 
methods  of  keeping  the  war  from 
washing  out.  We  shall  follow  the  pre- 
cepts of  'good  business.'  There  are  a 
few  sentimental  people  who  will  talk 
about  the  wickedness  of  spilling  human 
blood  and  destroying  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  misery  of  impover- 
ished and  ravaged  peoples  and  all 
that  sort  of  nonsense.  But,  if  we  can 
keep  our  heads  through  all  this,  we 
can  keep  the  Price  System  in  opera- 
tion, and  that  is  what  really  counts. 
Commercialism  is  the  American  Way, 
and  aren't  all  we  'businessmen'  fight- 
ing  to   preserve   the   American   Way? 


WAR  EFFORTS  CHECKED 

One  of  the  things  that  might  cause 
us  to  win  the  war  sooner  than  is  nec- 
essary is  the  full  use  of  America's  most 
modern  technology.  If  we  built  huge, 
long-range  bombers,  for  example, 
which  could  fly  from  this  Continent  to 
Tokio,  Rome  and  Berlin,  and  erase 
those  cities  from  the  map,  the  war 
would  soon  be  over,  and  we  would  be 
faced  with  the  disaster  of  peace.  The 
problems  of  war,  for  America's  busi- 
ness and  politics,  are  far  more  simple 
than  the  problems  of  peace;  so,  we 
argue,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  war 
going.  This  can  be  accomplished  in 
part  by  getting  back  to  the  time- 
honored  methods  of  fighting  a  war; 
that  is,  fighting  it  with  hand  tools  In 
hand-to-hand  combat.  There  are  some 
encouraging  reports  coming  In.  We 
read    of   fierce    hand-to-hand    fighting 


on  the  Island  of  Attu;  of  American 
soldiers  charging  up  a  60  degree  slope 
in  fog  and  rain  against  a  withering 
machine  gun  fire;  and  we  are  asked  to 
donate  our  hunting  knives  to  the  ma- 
rines, so  they  can  go  In  for  some  old- 
fashioned  hand  work.  The  same  tech- 
niques applied  to  production  on  the 
home  front  will  also  help.  A  prize  ex- 
ample is  the  Victory  Garden  program, 
which  Is  an  abandonment  of  technol- 
ogy for  the  utmost  of  toil  and  ineffi- 
ciency. 

In  spite  of  all  that  business  and  poli- 
tics can  do  to  keep  It  down  to  a  size 
they  can  handle,  our  production  of  the 
machines  of  war  Is  reaching  such  as- 
tonishing proportions,  that  It  consti- 
tutes a  real  menace  to  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, hlowever,  the  War  Production 
Board  is  coming  to  the  rescue  with 
curtailment  of  power-producing  plant, 
especially  government  -  owned  plant. 
Without  power,  machines  cannot  be 
built.  So  the  development  of  power 
output  at  Grand  Coulee,  Boulder  and 
the  TVA  Is  being  hampered.  Actual 
sabotage  of  production  also  helps.  In 
Fact  magazine  of  May  24,  1943,  gives 
the  following  example: 

"CIO  United  Au+oworkers  charged 
General  Motors  with  deceiving  the  public, 
asserted  that  employees  at  GM  Tank  Arse- 
nal, Los  Angeles,  although  working  hard 
produced  virtually  no  -finished  tanks.  .  .  . 
Union  filed  brief  with  WPB  saying  corpo- 
ration put  on  fake  show,  had  workers  in- 
stall and  remove  same  set  tank  treads  57 
times,  likewise  with  motors,  whenever  vis- 
itors  inspected   plant." 

Another  way  to  keep  America's  war 
effort  down  to  a  satisfactory  level  of 
Inefficiency  is  to  keep  the  people  dis- 
united and  confused.  Stimulate  strife 
between  labor  and  management,  be- 
tween business  and  government,  be- 
tween the  farmers  and  consumers,  be- 
tween republicans  and  democrats,  and 
promote  racial  conflict.  America  has 
long  been  conditioned  to  Internal  strife 
of  this  sort,  so  it  is  not  too  hard  to 
keep  It  going  now.  If  the  Government 
begins  to  dig  out  too  much  scandal 
about  the  way  big  business  is  sabotag- 
ing the  war  effort,  then  we  need  John 
L.  Lewis,  or  some  other  labor  leader, 
to  call  a  labor  strike  and  distract  at- 
tention. If  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  seem  to  be  getting  along  too 
harmoniously,  let  Congress  debate  on 
the  poll  tax  or  lynching,  and  stir  UD 
antagonism  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  It  all  helps  to  keep  this  thing 
alive. 

The    government    bureaus    in    Wash- 


ington are  doing  a  perfect  job  of 
keeping  the  people  confused.  They  are 
even  confused  themselves,  which  isn't 
exactly  necessary,  but  it  helps.  Some 
of  the  problems  that  provide  the  most 
general  confusion  are  the  manpower 
problem,  the  transportation  problem, 
the  housing  problem  in  war  industrial 
areas  and  the  food  problem.  These 
are  all  wonderful  aids  In  prolonging 
the  war,  and  keeping  politics  and  busi- 
ness in  operation. 

It  is  essential  that  the  American 
people  be  required  to  finance  as  much 
of  the  war  as  they  can,  from  the  wages 
and  salaries  they  receive.  Part  of  this 
money  Is  siphoned  back  Into  the  sys- 
tem before  you  get  it.  That  Is,  you 
are  told  that  your  salary  for  the  yea- 
is  $3000,  for  example,  but  you  receive 
only  $2400;  the  rest  is  deducted  at  the 
source — for  victory  taxes,  for  retire- 
ment funds,  for  dues,  etc.  Then  you 
are  wheedled  Into  buying  as  many 
bonds  as  you   can. 


WAYS  TO  PROLONG  WAR 

Now,  let  us  summarize  what  needs 
to  be  done  In  our  'businesslike'  way  to 
prolong  the  war:  (I)  Manufacture  the 
most  obsolete  war  equipment  we  can 
get  away  with,  and  employ  the  old 
methods  of  waging  war  as  much  as 
possible.  (2)  Interfere  with  the  produc- 
tion of  war  machines  at  home,  through 
strife.  Inefficiency,  waste  and  confu- 
sion. (3)  Keep  the  control  of  war  pro- 
duction In  the  hands  of  private  busi- 
ness and  out  of  the  hands  of  govern-  > 
ment.    (4)  Curtail  power  production.  ' 

The  war,  however,  will  eventually 
end,  and  there  will  be  some  sort  of 
peace  to  follow.  That  Is  an  unavoid- 
able event  which  we  are  compelled  to 
consider.  There  is  only  one  solution  to 
the  problem  of  peace,  under  the  Price 
System:  The  magnificent  waste  that 
the  war  provides  must  be  malntalneo 
during  the  peace.  The  surplus  must  be 
destroyed  so  as  to  maintain  scarcity, 
and  uphold  the  values  of  the  Price 
System.  Plans  are  already  under  way 
for  continuing  this  waste;  If  anything, 
on  an  even  more  colossal  scale  than 
during  the  war.  There  are  several  tech- 
niques which  promote  waste.  First,  the 
goods  may  be  destroyed  directly.  This 
is  the  least  satisfactory,  because  It  is 
too  obvious,  and  too  many  people 
object  to  It;  in  other  words,  it  causes 
too  much  stink.  Another  way  is  to 
shoot  it  away.  But  this  can  be  done 
on   a    sufficient   scale   only  during   war- 
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time;  the  excuse  for   it  does  not  exist 
during  peace. 

The  third,  and  most  practical  way, 
is  to  give  the  surplus  to  foreigners. 
This  is  waste  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Americans,  not  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  foreigners;  but  that  is 
a  mere  technicality.  It  also  has  a  great 
deal  of  emotional  appeal;  and  it  keeps 
the  waste  out  of  the  sight  of  Ameri- 
cans, which  is  also  important.  Now, 
some  uninformed  person  might  ask, 
'Why  not  give  the  surplus  away  to 
Americans?'  Well,  that  would  defeat 
the  whole  scheme.  If  you  give  abund- 
ance away  to  Americans,  then  they 
will  not  be  so  eager  to  buy  the  scarcity 
that  is  left.  No,  that  is  out.  We  can 
only  give  it  away  to  foreigners  who 
haven't  the  money  to  buy  anything 
from  us  anyway.  This  war  is  laying  the 
foundation   for    this    procedure. 

When  the  war  ends,  there  will  be  a 
billion  impoverished  people  to  feed; 
there  will  be  whole  cities,  industrial 
areas,  and  transportation  systems  that 
will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  Other  nations 
will  want  to  build  up  their  industrial 
systems.  There  are  just  an  awful  lot  of 
things  that  we  can  do  with  our  re- 
sources, our  technically  trained  men 
and  our  money.  It  will  all  be  on  a 
lend-lease  basis,  of  course;  which  is 
just  another  way  of  saying  give  and 
forget.  The  financing  can  be  in  either 
one  or  both  of  two  ways:  (I)  We  may 
pay  for  it  directly  out  of  our  earnings 
and  profits  through  taxation,  or  (2)  we 
may  further  increase  the  federal  debt 
by  a  few  hundred  billions. 

This  latter  is  the  less  painful,  unless 
somebody  begins  to  shout  that  'this 
here  thing  is  getting  to  be  ridiculous' 
and  starts  a  panic.  We  are  trying  to 
forestall  that  by  conditioning  the  peo- 
ple to  zip  their  lips,  and  only  repeat 
rumors  okayed  by  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  may  not 
work,   but  we  pray  that  it  will. 

IMPLICATIONS 

There  are  some  long  range  implica- 
tions in  this  program  which  we  don't 
care  to  look  at  too  closely;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, where  will  we  dump  our  sur- 
pluses when  the  other  nations  have  let 
us  build  up  their  industrial  systems  to 
the  point  where  they  are  producing 
surpluses  of  their  own.  That  problem 
we  hope  can  be  solved  by  our  econo- 
mists when  we  get  to  it.  So  let's  just 
put  it  on  the  shelf  and  forget  it. 

There    are    some    possible    interfer- 


ences with  this  program  of  waste.  One 
of  these  is  the  behavior  of  Russia.  It 
seems  that  Russia  is  not  so  interested 
in  maintaining  the  Price  System  of 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  as  we  are.  Russia  is 
the  only  nation  which  has  a  peacetime 
program  that  it  can  handle  success- 
fully. It  Is  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
which  has  a  national  program  of  social 
and  technological  progression.  That  is 
all  contrary  to  the  Price  System  inter- 
ests of  America,  and  constitutes  a  real 
hazard.  It  would  be  seditious  to  say 
what  should  be  done  with  Russsia,  so 
we  will  merely  point  out  the  hazard 
and  let  it  go  at  that. 


THE  TECHNOCRATS 

The  second  great  hazard  to  the 
Price  System,  and  one  that  is  far  more 
Important  and  devastating,  is  one  here 
at  home.  It  Is  also  more  difficult  to 
deal  with.  It  is  an  organized  move- 
ment of  American  citizens  who  call 
themselves  the  Technocrats.  They  have 
a  design  for  winning  the  war  and  for 
winning  the  peace.  Their  plan  would 
take  the  profits  out  of  the  war,  and 
might  even  give  people  an  idea  of  how 
to  operate  a  peace  without  waste  and 
without  internal  strife.  That,  of  course, 
is  abhorrent  to  the  Price  System  in 
this  great  land  of  the  free  and  home 
of  the  brave.  If  put  Into  effect,  it 
would  completely  upset  our  program 
of  waste  and  scarcity,  and  would  no 
doubt  constitute  a  real  danger  to  the 
very  existence  of  our  cherished  Price 
System. 

So  that  you  will  understand  the  dia- 
bolical cleverness  of  their  plan,  I  will 
point  out  some  of  its  main  features, 
and  indicate  how  they  will  interfere 
with  the  successful  operation  of  the 
Price  System.  The  business  and  politi- 
cal leaders  of  America  would  like  very 
much  to  squelch  Technocracy,  if  they 
could  figure  out  some  way  of  doing 
It.  They  tried  twice,  through  wide- 
spread newspaper  and  magazine  cam- 
paigns, but  both  times  these  cam- 
paigns defeated  their  ov/n  purpose. 
They  would  like  to  prove  that  Tech- 
nocracy is  un-American  or  subversive, 
but  they  can  find  no  evidence  to  that 
effect,  and  when  they  begin  comparing 
Technocracy's  program  with  the  poilti- 
co-Prlce  System  way,  it  always  appears 
that  the  latter  Is  un-American  by  com- 
parison. 

So,  because  of  this  appearance,  that 
technique   must   be   abandoned.    Tech- 


nocracy originated  on  this  Continent, 
is  composed  only  of  American  citizens, 
and  concerns  itself  only  with  the  wel- 
fare of  this  Continent;  It  has  no  for- 
eign connections.  So,  it  cannot  be  at- 
tacked as  a  foreign  ism.  It  is  a  scien- 
tific design,  not  a  philosophy,  so  one 
cannot  argue  against  It.  One  can 
argue  against  a  philosophy,  such  as 
communism  or  fascism,  but  one  just 
cannot  argue  against  science.  The  only 
offensive  action  to  be  taken  against 
Technocracy  is  to  call  its  leaders 
names.  But  that  is  not  so  hot  either, 
because  most  Technocrats  have  not 
achieved  outstanding  success  under  the 
chiseling  practices  of  the  Price  System, 
and  so  their  names  are  not  well  enough 
known.  It  might  do  some  good,  how- 
ever, if  there  was  some  agreement  as 
to  what  names  to  call  them.  But,  when 
some  call  them  fascists  and  others  call 
them  communists,  it  gets  to  be  ridicu- 
lous; obviously,  they  cannot  be  two  od- 
posite  things  at  the  same  time. 

We  merely  point  this  out  to  show 
what  a  tough  bunch  they  are  to  deal 
with.  Furthermore,  they  have  no  finan- 
cial investments  or  hopes  under  the 
Price  System,  so  we  cannot  bring  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  bear  on  them.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  against 
Technocracy  Is  to  keep  silent  about  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  verboten  for  any  news- 
paper, magazine,  or  radio  to  mention 
Technocracy.  Only  twice  has  this  ban 
been  lifted,  as  I  mentioned,  in  an  effort 
to  smash  Technocracy;  but  both  times 
Technocracy  gained  more  from  it  than 
it  lost. 


TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION 

Technocracy  is  not  out  to  overthrow 
the  Government;  it  does  not  support 
any  political  party;  it  runs  no  men  for 
office;  it  does  not  seek  to  put  any  of 
its  members  into  positions  of  wealth 
or  power.  It  just  quietly  and  relent- 
lessly prepares  for  the  social  change 
which  its  scientific  analysis  shows  its 
members  to  be  in  progress.  What  can 
you  do  with  an  Organization  like  that? 

Technocracy  has  blossomed  out  with 
a  new  idea  for  winning  the  war  in  the 
shortest  time,  with  the  least  cost  In 
lives  and  materiel.  They  have  a  Vic- 
tory Program  which  they  call  Total 
Conscription.  Here  is  what  they  want 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  do: 

(I)  They  want  the  Government  to 
conscript  all  persons,  male  and  female, 
between    the    ages    of    18    and    65    to 
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serve  in  the  armed  forces  or  in  pro- 
duction and  service  at  home  where 
most  needed,  and  where  their  abilities 
and  training  can  best  be  used.  Thev 
want  these  people  to  be  given  ranks 
comparable  to  those  of  the  armed 
forces,  In  accordance  with  the  kind  of 
service  they  perform.  These  people  are 
to  receive  the  same  pay  and  mainte- 
nance as  the  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  forces.  All  children,  old  people 
and  other  dependents  will  be  provided 
with  adequate  maintenance.  This  would 
eliminate  the  confusion,  uncertainty 
and  inefficiency  now  employed  m  plac- 
ing the  people  In  the  war  effort.  And 
It  would  suspend  all  useless  functions 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  six 
months  thereafter.  Consequently,  It  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  Price  System 
methods  and  aims. 

(2)  The  Technocrats  urge  the  United 
States  Government  to  conscript  ail 
plant  equipment  and  operating  per- 
sonnel of  all  industries  engaged  In 
mining,  manufacturing,  power  produc- 
tion, communication,  transportation 
and  export  and  Import.  This  means 
that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
six  months  thereafter,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  com- 
plete use  of  all  this  plant  and  equip- 
ment for  the  most  efficient  conduct  of 
the  war.  There  will  be  no  bickering 
over  contracts,  no  competition  for  ma- 
terials and  labor,  and  no  consideration 
given  to  profits.  All  would  be  used 
for  the  most  efficient  and  most  rapid 
production  of  the  materiel  of  war.  This 
Is  the  Total  Conscription  of  machines. 
It  would  greatly  Interfere  with  the 
Price  System.  It  would  take  the  prof- 
Its  out  of  the  shedding  of  American 
blood.  But,  worse  than  that.  It  might 
eliminate  much  of  the  waste;  and  if  the 
people  find  out  how  much  waste  has 
been  going  on,  they  might  get  ideas. 
And,  In  America,  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, we  can't  afford  to  let  the  people 
get  Ideas;  those  things  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  guns  or  bombs.  'Thou 
Shalt  not  Think'  is  the  first  and  most 
Important  of  the  Price  System  com- 
mandments. 

(3)  Technocracy  asks  the  United 
States  Government  to  conscript  all 
materiel.  It  proposes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment take  possession  of  all  mate- 
rials at  their  source  of  production. 
Then,  over  Government-operated  tranb- 
portatlon  systems,  they  would  be  sent 
to  a  number  of  strategically  located 
supply  centers,  from  which  they  may 
be   shipped  as   needed   to   the  various 


industries  or  armed  forces.  This  would 
do  away  with  practically  all  of  the 
paper  work  and  other  confusion  now 
necessary  to  keep  track  of  the  bureau- 
cratic and  financial  records,  receipts 
and  payments  that  are  swamping  the 
present  business  and  political  adminis- 
tration. It  would  do  away  with  the 
black  market;  It  would  end  sabotage 
and  waste;  and  It  might  even  prevent 
shipments  to  the  'neutral'  satellites  of 
our  fascist  enemies.  You  see  what  a 
serious  blow  this  would  be  to  the  old 
Price  System  method  of  operation. 

(4)  The  fourth  thing  which  the  Tech- 
nocrats want  the  Government  to  con- 
script is  money.  This  Is  the  most  fiend- 
ish Idea  of  all.  This  is  what  it  would 
mean.  It  would  suspend  all  dividends, 
profits,  interest,  rents,  union  dues  and 
taxes;  It  would  place  a  moratorium  on 
all  debt  and  litigation  for  the  dura- 
tion and  six  months  thereafter.  There 
would  be  no  debts,  no  taxes,  no  profits. 
Securities  and  savings  would  be  frozen. 
The  people  would  have  adequate  main- 
tenance and  pay  to  supply  them  with 
their  wants,  without  their  depending 
on  savings  and  profits.  It  would  mean 
that  the  federal  debt  would  be  frozen 
at  Its  present  level.  And  no  one  could 
sue  anyone  nor  collect  debts  from  any- 
one. It  would  remove  all  Price  System 
Incentive  for  gain,  and  the  only  in- 
centive left  would  be  to  win  the  war. 
It  would  no  doubt  win  the  war  in  the 
shortest  time  and  boost  the  morale  of 
the  American  people.  But  It  Is  a  hell 
of  a  way  to  run  a   Price  System! 

This  program  of  Total  Conscription 
Is  also  a  counter  fascist  move.  And  I 
should  like  to  say  a  little  on  that  sub- 
ject. Fascism  happens  to  be  the  way 
of  life  of  our  enemies.  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate In  Price  System  operations, 
wherein  all  private  enterprise  is  con- 
solidated Into  a  major  monopoly,  pro- 
tected and  perpetuated  by  the  powers 
of  the  state.  Its  objective  Is  the  main- 
tenance of  a  powerful  oligarchy  In 
control  of  the  poUtlcr-'l,  t'""  econo'-ic 
and  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
people  under  It.  The  preservation  of 
the  Price  System  is  essential  to  Its  ex- 
istence. All  fascist  controls  to  date 
have  frozen  social  progress,  and  con- 
tinue to  perpetuate  the  production  of 
goods  and  services  bv  means  of  hand 
tools  and  human  toll.  Fascism  func- 
tions to  maintain  a  few  In  positions  of 
wealth  and  power,  while  the  many  are 
held  in  positions  of  toil,  poverty  and 
subservience. 


Many  of  the  Price  System  leaders 
of  America  would  like  to  see  fascism 
instituted  In  the  United  States.  The 
trends  of  present  business  and  bureau- 
cratic activity  Is  toward  fascism.  It  is 
the  last  hope  of  the  Price  System  in 
America.  The  Technocrats  want  this 
way  of  life  abolished  not  only  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  but  from  Amer- 
ica as  well.  They  want  the  people  to 
have  equality  of  opportunity,  of  social 
position  and  economic  advantage. 
They  want  the  people  of  America  to 
progress — socially  and  technologically. 
This  Is  a  refutation  of  the  democratic 
principles  of  private  enterprise. 

Technocracy's  Program  of  Total 
Conscription  is  contrary  to  the  way  of 
life  desired  by  all  good  Price  System 
devotees.  Many  upholders  of  the  Price 
System  look  to  fascism  for  their  salva- 
tion, and  shall  fight  to  the  last  ditch 
to  prevent  its  overthrow.  Technocracy, 
with  its  Victory  Program,  Is  therefore 
the  number  one  enemy  of  fascism  In 
America  today.  We  know  that  all  the 
successful,  nice  people  will  oppose  this 
new  idea.  In  the  last  ditch  defense  of 
the  Price  System,  we  will  find  con- 
firmed republicans,  democrats,  fascists 
and  communists;  we  will  find  liberals 
conservatives  and  reactionaries,  all 
fighting  side  by  side  to  preserve  the 
scarcity  values  of  the  status  quo.  Long 
live  the   Price  System! 

— Wilton   Ivie. 


GIANT  POWER   SPOOL' 

The  75-ton  'spool'  of  solid  steel 
shown  on  the  opposite  page  Is  being 
machined  at  the  Westlnghouse  East 
Pittsburgh  Works.  It  will  transmit  the 
force  required  to  drive  a  giant  gen- 
erator at  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  The  ro- 
tating part  of  the  generators — cap- 
able of  producing  108,000,000  watts- 
will  be  mounted  on  this  four-foot  di- 
ameter shaft  which  will  couple  to  a 
hydro-turbine  for  converting  the  en- 
ergy of  the  water  to  electric  power. 
Four  of  the  nine  waterwheel  gener- 
ators ordered  for  this  hydro-electric 
project  have  been  delivered.  The  in- 
stallation of  this  giant  'spool'  will  mean 
more  power  for  America. 

— Photo    courtesy    Westinghouse 
Electric   &   Manufacturing    Co. 
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Nutrition— A  War  Weapon 


Healthful  Diets  Must  Be  Provided  Home 
Front    Workers    Regardless    of    Profits 


AMERICANS  have  been  so  con- 
cerned with  supplying  fuel  for 
planes,  tanks  and  other  engines 
of  war  that  they  have  neglected  the 
earliest,  most  important  engine  known 
— the  human  engine.  Under  the  im- 
petus of  war,  however,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  food  for  the 
human  machine  is  as  vital  to  victory 
as  petroleum. 

The  human  engine,  as  any  other  en- 
gine, is  not  a  creator  of  energy  but 
can  only  take  fuel  in  usable  forms  and 
convert  it  into  work.  Unlike  any  other 
engine,  however,  the  human  engine  has 
the  power  to  change  itself  from  a  small 
to  a  large  mechanism  without  throw- 
ing anything  out  of  commission  and 
can  choose  from  its  environment  cer- 
tain substances  to  improve,  or  enlarge 
Its  body  and  to  give  maximum  effi- 
ciency to  Its  working  parts  such  as 
tendons,  muscles,  nerves,  bones,  teeth, 
etc. 

NATION'S  NEEDS  MEASURABLE 

Although  the  study  of  human  nutri- 
tion is  new  In  comparison  to  other 
branches  of  scientific  research,  it  in- 
cludes so  many  well-proven  facts  that 
were  its  knowledge  unrestricted  no 
American  would  need  suffer  from  the 
ravages  of  the  much-talked  of  'hidden 
hunger'  which  is  affecting  millions  of 
Americans  and  hampering  war  produc- 
tion. 

Nutrition  Includes  all  the  processes 
by  which  the  human  body  absorbs 
food,  water  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
builds  them  into  living  tissues  and  uses 
them  for  fuel.  Substances  which  the 
body  needs  for  these  purposes  are 
many  and  varied  but  for  general  dis- 
cussion scientists  usually  group  them 
under  four  heads: 

Building  materials,  repair  materials, 
materials  needed  to  keep  the  body  in 
good  working  order  and  fuels. 

Experts  have  noted  effects  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  diet  on  growth,  health  and 
working     capacity     of    human     beings. 


Taking  into  consideration  age,  sex, 
weight  and  climate  they  have  deter- 
mined the  food  requirements  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  different  types  of 
work  given  in  lengths  of  time.  In  ad- 
dition they  have  studied  the  character 
of  substances  produced  by  the  burn- 
ing of  various  kinds  of  foods  so  that 
they  now  know  the  food  value  of  prac- 
tically every  known  material  for  human 
consumption.  The  heat  unit  used  for 
this  work  is  called  the  kilogram  calorie. 
(The  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  one  kilogram  of 
water  one  degree.) 

It  is  not  only  possible  to  determine 
the  amount  of  energy  contained  in  va- 
rious foods,  but  after  they  are  eaten 
to  determine  how  much  work  they  can 
produce.  A  man  is  placed  in  a  large 
heat-tight  compartment  called  a  calor- 
imeter. As  he  works  a  peddle  the 
amount  of  heat  given  off  in  a  given 
time  is  measured.  The  amount  of  oxy- 
gen breathed  and  the  amount  of  car- 
bon dioxide  that  he  gives  off  are  also 
accurately  measured.  The  energy  rep- 
resented by  the  heat  given  off  and 
work  done  by  the  man  are  exactly 
equal  to  the  energy  contained  in  the 
food  'burned'  during  that  time.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  average  energy 
consumption  per  capita  per  day  is 
about  2,300  kilogram  calories  making 
it  possible  to  measure  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  the  entire  nation. 


VITAMINS 

Of  special  value  to  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  war  workers  is  the  classi- 
fication of  scientific  facts  concerning 
vitamins.  Vitamins  are  minute  quan- 
tities of  certain  substances  of  unknown 
composition  discovered  In  natural 
foodstuffs.  They  have  no  food  value 
of  their  own  but  help  the  body  to 
make  use  of  foods  obtained  from  other 
sources.  They  help  to  keep  the  body 
in   good  working  order. 

Vitamins  most  commonly  known  are: 
A,    which   prevents   colds,    aids    in    cor- 


recting night  blindness  and  skin  dis- 
orders; the  B  complexes,  which  furnish 
energy  and  steady  nerves;  C,  which 
aids  in  the  development  of  sound  teeth 
and  bones,  conditions  muscles  and 
hastens  the  healing  of  wounds;  D, 
which  helps  to  develop  teeth  and 
bones   and  to  prevent  rickets. 

Natural  sources  of  vitamin  A  are 
milk,  cheese,  eggs,  leafy  green  vege- 
tables, yellow  vegetables  and  fruit.  The 
B  complexes  are  found  in  wheat  germ, 
whole-grain  bread,  lean  meats,  liver, 
beans,  peas,  peanuts  and  greens.  C 
may  be  obtained  from  oranges,  grape- 
fruit, lemons,  tomatoes,  raw  cabbage, 
lettuce,  spinach  and  other  greens.  D 
Is  found  in  fish  oils,  eggs  and  irradi- 
ated  milk. 


SOURCES  OF  PROFIT 

Knowing  what  a  worker  should  eat 
to  speed  up  production  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  today;  yet 
experience  gained  by  years  of  tough 
research  by  our  scientists  and  nutrition 
experts  have  not  been  used  fully  to 
benefit  the  American  people  or  to 
speed  the  war  effort.  Instead  large 
commercial  houses  have  been  permit- 
ted to  exploit  this  hard-earned  knowl- 
edge, and  even  in  America's  war  crisis 
vitamins  and  other  food  products  have 
been  withheld  from  an  undernourished 
populace  because  business  concerns 
could  not  realize  profits.  On  the  other 
hand  useless  products  have  been 
shoved  on  an  unsuspecting  and  gullible  I 
public. 

Playing  on  Individual  desire  to  be 
beautiful,  virile,  strong,  healthy  and 
outstanding,  glamour  advertising  has 
been  used  by  sales-minded  firms  to 
convince  the  American  public  to  swal- 
low, inject  or  rub  on  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  products  of  no  benefit  what- 
soever. 

For  years  vitamin  E,  an  antiabortion 
factor,  was  played  up  as  an  antlster- 
illty  vitamin,  a  restorer  of  male  vigor; 
and  drug  stores  and  flour  mills  realized 
tremendous  profits  by  perpetuating 
this  misunderstanding.  Vitamin  K, 
which  is  of  medical  value  in  treating 
jaundice,  etc.,  was  publicized  as  an 
antihemorrhage  vitamin,  a  specific  for 
hemophilia  (the  hereditary  bleeding 
disease). 

Large  profits  have  been  especially 
realized    by  the  sale  of  toiletries.    Al- 
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At  the    Kaiser    Steel   Plant,    Fontana,   California,    the    giant  200    ton    crane    pictured    above    carries   the    150   ton    ladle    over   the 
ingot  molds,  into  which  the  molten  steel   is  poured.  — Photos  courtesy  Kaiser  Company   Inc.,   Iron   and  Steel   Division, 


STEEL  MOVES  WESTWARD 


EARLY  in  May  of  this  year  the  first 
steel   produced  west  of  the   Mis- 
sissippi   started    rolling   from   the 
new  Kaiser  plant  at  Fontana,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

New  processes  and  equipment  have 
been  brought  forth  under  the  pressure 
of  war  needs.  One  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  this  new  plant  Is  the  con- 
veyor systems. 

Beginning  with  open  pit  mining  op- 
erations and  a  nine-mile  haul  by  truck 
from  the  Vulcan  mine  at  Kelso,  Cali- 
fornia, the  iron  ore  as  soon  as  it  gets 
to  railhead  is  loaded  into  gondolas  by 
a  conveyor  system. 

It  is  then  transported  by  rail  176 
miles  to  the  steel  mill  in  Fontana. 
When  it  arrives  it  is  sent  to  the  crush- 


ers to  be  crushed  to  size  and  then  car- 
ried into  the  storage  area.  The  dust 
from  the  ore  is  carried  by  conveyor 
directly  to  the  sinter  plant  where  along 
with  coal  and  coke  dust  it  is  made  Into 
clinker  form.  This  permits  the  dust  that 
ordinarily  would  be  lost  to  be  placed 
into  the  blast  furnace  where  the  iron 
contained  In  It  can  be  removed.  The 
sinter  also  Improves  the  quality  of  the 
blast  furnace  charge  as  it  is  porous 
and  helps  in  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blast. 

Coal  is  hauled  from  Utah  to  the 
plant  where  it  is  stored  for  use.  From 
the  storage  area  it  is  put  through 
crusher  and  screening  processes  and 
then   carried   by  conveyor  to  the  coal 


bin  and  coke  ovens. 

There  are  two  banks  of  45  ovens 
each  in  the  coke  ovens.  From  these 
ovens  the  coke  and  the  by-products  of 
coal  are  derived.  The  charge  of  each 
oven  consists  of  14.5  tons  of  coal  and 
the  ovens  are  all  loaded  from  the  top. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  necessary  to 
coke  coal,  a  machine  pushes  the  coke 
from  the  oven  into  a  coke  car  which 
carries  it  to  the  quenching  tower.  There 
it  is  cooled  by  having  approximately 
800  gallons  of  water  poured  upon  it. 
Approximately  8.6  tons  of  coke  are 
derived  from  each  14.5  tons  of  coal. 
The  balance  of  the  tonnage  is  carried 
off  in  gaseous  form  to  the  by-products 
area.    At    the    present  time,    the   plant 
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Blast  furnace   with    capacity  of    1200   tons    of   pig   iron    per   day.   Huge    ladle   cars 
carry   pig   iron  from  blast  furnace  to  casting    machines  or  open  hearth  furnaces. 


is  extracting  primary  by-products  from 
the  coke  gas  such  as  coal  tar,  creosote 
oils,  light  oils,  benzol,  ammonia  sul- 
phate and  sodium  phenolate. 

The  coke  after  it  is  cooled  is  carried 
by  conveyor  either  directly  to  the  blast 
furnace  where  it  meets  the  iron  ore, 
sinter,  limestone,  etc.,  which  make  ud 
the  charge  of  the  blast  furnace,  or  to 
the  coke  storage  area. 

The  blast  furnace  has  a  capacity  of 
1200  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day.  The  pig 
iron  cast  at  the  blast  furnace  is  carried 
by  150  ton  ladle  cars  to  either  the 
casting  machines,  where  it  is  cast  into 
pigs  weighing  96  pounds,  or  directly  to 
the  open  hearth  furnaces  where  it  goes 
into  the  charge  making  steel. 

This  charge  on  an  average  contains 
50%  hot  metal,  45%  scrap  metal,  5% 
cold  pig,  and  two  to  three  tons  of  al- 
loys. The  Kaiser  plant  has  six  open 
hearth  furnaces,  five  of  them  with  a 
capacity  of  185  tons  each,  and  one 
tilting  furnace. 

The  open  hearth  furnaces  will  have 
a  steel  capacity  of  approximately  675,- 
000  tons  of  steel  per  year.  The  fur- 
naces when  tapped  pour  the  steel  into 
a  150  ton  ladle  that  is  picked  up  by 
a  200  ton  ladle  crane  which  carries  it 
over  the  ingot  molds.  The  ladle  is 
tapped  releasing  the  steel  through  an 
opening  in  the  bottom  and  the  ingot 
molds  are  filled  In  this  manner. 


The  molds  are  then  transported  by 
rail  on  ingot  mold  cars  to  the  stripper 
building  where  the  molds  are  stripped 
from    the    ingot.     The    Ingot    is    then 


Coke    ovens    receive    coal    from    storage 
of  the  90  ovens  at  the  plant  consists  of 


moved  to  the  ingot  storage  area.  Some 
Ingots  weigh  as  much  as  eight  tons. 

The  ingots  when  the  plate  mill  is 
completed  will  be  carried  from  the 
storage  area  to  the  soaking  pits.  There 
the  ingot  will  be  heated  to  an  even 
density  and  temperature  and  then 
lifted  from  the  pits  into  the  rollers 
which  carry  It  through  a  series  of  roll- 
ing mills,  where  it  will  be  rolled  into 
plate  and  become  a  finished  product. 

The   entire  operation   from   raw   ore 
to  finished  product  may  be  described 
as  a  theme  In  conveyor  transportation. 
— M.  M.   Fertig. 

Editor's  Note:  On  Sunday,  July  4, 
nearly  300  Technocrats  were  escorted 
through  the  Kaiser  plant  by  L.  A.  Bur- 
well,  Public  Relations  Official,  who  used 
one  of  Technocracy's  Official  Sound 
Cars  in  explaining  the  operations  of 
the   plant. 

The  most  outstanding  impression  of 
this  interesting  trip  was  that  so  few 
men  were  required  to  operate  a  plant 
of  its  size — another  indication  of  the 
march  of  American  technology. 

The  Information  for  the  above  article 
was  obtained  from  Alan  G.  Orsborn, 
Director  of  Public  Relations,  Kaiser 
Company  Inc.,  Iron  and  Steel  Division. 


area    via    conveyor    system.    The 
more  than   650  tons  of  coal. 
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CHILD  CARE  CRISIS 


\\u  ADIES,  you  are  needed  In  the 
I  war  effort.  We  need  you  for 
L  important  war  work;  ideal 
working  conditions.  You  will  attend 
training  classes  during  the  regular  work 
day  right  in  our  plant.  You  will  earn 
excellent  pay  while  you  learn."  Such 
are  the  signs  of  the  time,  advertise- 
ments in  newspapers,  on  billboards,  in 
street  cars  and  buses. 

Pleas  for  women  to  enter  war  work 
may  be  seen  and  heard  on  every  side. 
A  great  amount  of  time,  effort  and 
money  is  spent  in  advertisements  to 
lure  women  into  war  work.  Yet  busi- 
ness has  not  made  it  possible  for  the 
majority  of  women  to  work,  because 
no  provisions  have  been  made  to  care 
for  their  children. 

The  blame  for  this  predicament  may 
not  be  laid  to  ignorance,  for  the  situ- 
ation has  long  been  a  topic  for  politi- 
cal discussion  and  articles  in  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

Although  the  situation  relating  to 
child  care  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  is 
one  of  the  most  critical  in  the  country, 
the  history  of  the  fight  for  child  care 
centers  staged  by  social  welfare  work- 
ers this  year  has  been  a  long-drawn, 
weary  and  disheartening  one. 

BILL  PASSING  BEGINS 

On  January  5  of  this  year,  after 
countless  meetings  and  discussions,  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors approved  appointment  of  a 
Child  Care  Coordinator  for  that  dis- 
trict. No  sooner  had  the  appointment 
been  made,  however,  than  one  super- 
visor (William  A.  Smith)  took  the  floor 
stating:  "I  move  that  we  rescind  this 
action.  If  the  state  takes  over  the 
raising  of  families  it  is  the  first  step 
toward  Communism!  If  women  have 
small  children,  they  should  stay  home 
and  take  care  of  them." 

Frightened  by  this  tirade,  the  super- 
visors immediately  withdrew  their  ap- 
proval of  the  appointment,  referring 
the  proposal  to  "the  committee  of  the 
whole  for  further  consideration. 


Politicians  Again  Fail  to 
Solve  Critical   Problem 

A  week  later,  on  January  13,  the 
appointment  was  approved.  However, 
members  of  the  State  Assembly  rose 
up  in  arms  against  the  Warren-Kenny 
Child  Care  Center  bill  because  funds 
would  be  raised  through  taxes,  exempt- 
ing itinerant  workers  who  live  in  rented 
houses  or  auto  courts,  and  would 
therefore  avoid  the  tax.  Despite  n 
attempt  to  re-refer  the  measure  to  the 
ways  and  means  committee,  the  bill 
was  finally  passed  on  January  26  after 
two   days  of  wrangling. 

The  bill  permits  local  school  districts 
to  set  up  centers  for  children  from  two 
to  16  years  of  age,  using  their  own 
buildings  and  equipment,  authorizes 
them  to  use  federal  Lanham  Act  funds 
in  the  programs,  and  gives  the  state 
education  department  general  super- 
visory  powers. 

On  March  2  a  senate  investigating 
committee  met  for  a  hearing  on  the 
child  care  situation.  The  meeting  as 
reported  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  March  3,  follows: 

"Subject  of  what  was  supposed  to  have 
been  an  information  seeking  session  was 
the  urgent  and  serious  problem  of  care  of 
children  of  working   mothers. 

"All  day  long  a  parade  of  authorities, 
eager  to  show  cause  that  a  child  care  pro- 
gram be  established  immediately  because 
of  the  pressing  urgency  of  war,  was  drawn 
into  argument  by  the  senators  and  led 
from  the  issue  at  hand. 

"Chairman  of  this  latest  little  legislative 
group  to  'investigate'  a  problem  that  local 
authorities  have  fought  to  solve  for  more 
than  a  year  was  Sen.  George  Biggar,  R., 
of  Mendocino  and   Lake  counties. 

"His  co-member  was  Sen.  Clarence  C. 
Ward,  R.,  of  Santa  Barbara. 

"The  hearing  was  held,  the  committee 
members  alleged,  to  gain  information,  ex- 
planations and  a  complete  picture  of  the 
situation   in  California. 

"Yet  witness  after  witness  was  inter- 
rupted by  Senator  Ward  who  raised  the 
question  of  the  right  of  women  to  go  to 
work  in  the  first  place.  .  .  . 

"The  chairman  said  that  the  state  sen- 
ate was  uneasy  over  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion because  it  had  all  been  passed  in 
such  a  hurry  and  that  there  had  been 
"very    little    time'    to    consider    the    matter. 

"  'We   don't   know,'   said   Senator   Biggar, 


'whether  the  bill  we  passed  is  a  good  bill 
or  a  bad  bill.'  This  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  resolution  to  'investigate'  the 
situation  and  to  determine  whether  the 
act  is  'sufficient  or  insufficient'  to  meet  the 
situation.  .  .  ." 

Much  'buck  passing'  has  been  done 
by  politicians  on  this  Issue.  The  state 
wants  the  federal  government  to  foot 
the  bill,  and  the  federal  government, 
according  to  Florence  Kerr,  national 
director  of  the  war  public  services  of 
the  federal  works  agency,  feels  that 
"the  healthiest  condition  obtains  when 
the  federal  government  gives  only  such 
aid  as  to  make  operation  possible." 

On  May  5  schools  were  taken  over 
from  the  WPA  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  operated  under  a  grant 
from  Lanham  Act  funds,  which  pro- 
vides half  the  funds  for  child  care  cen- 
ters, the  other  half  being  made  up  by 
fees  from  parents  and  other  contribu- 
tions. 

SCHOOLS  USED 

On  May  13,  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  complaints 
were  heard  from  parents  who  branded' 
the  daily  fee  of  $1.00  per  child  as  ex- 
orbitant. Simultaneous  with  receiving 
the  protests,  the  Board  of  Education 
voted  to  discontinue,  effective  the  fol- 
lowing day,  six  schools  of  the  total 
of  26  opened   on   May   5. 

A  state  law  prevents  the  board  from 
spending  its  own  funds,  and  Lanham 
Act  funds  can  be  used  to  cover  only 
half  the  expense.  Balance  of  the  cost 
was  paid  by  parents  at  the  $1.00  per 
day  fee. 

The  board  acknowledged  the  prob- 
lem, which  for  a  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren would  mean  a  cost  of  $18  per 
week  for  child  care,  and  stated  there 
were  four  possible  solutions.  (I)  Per- 
mission to  use  more  Lanham  Act  funds; 
(2)  Relief  from  state  moneys;  (3)  Pri- 
vate sponsors  to  aid  schools;  (4)  Con- 
tributions from  industries  In  which  the 
mothers   work. 

By  June  I,  the  board  had  author- 
ized Superintendent  of  Schools,  Vier- 
ling  Kersey,  to  ask  the  federal  agency 
for  funds  to  cover  50  centers  for  5000 
children.  This  was  twice  the  original 
proposal,  raised  by  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  war  manpower  commission, 
child    care   and    union    representatives. 

Despite  the  critical  situation  which 
has  developed  since  schools  let  out  on 
June  25,  the  month  of  July  found  only 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE    14) 
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I    AM  TECHNOLOGY, 
Whever  I  operate  an  abundance  of  physical  goods  exists. 
Wherever  I  do  not  operate  poverty  and  human  drudgery  exist. 

I  was  born  before  the  recorded  history  of  man,  but  my  greatest  advance 
has   been    made   In   your  generation. 

I    have  never  died,  nor  can  I  without  the  resultant  death  of  my  creators. 

I  am  the  great  system  of  transportation,  which  facilitates  the  movement 
of  men,  equipment  and  resources  across  the  vast  area  that  is  your  Continent. 

I  am  the  great  producer  of  power  at  Grand  Coulee,  Bonneville  and 
TVA — power  now  fighting  for  the  life  of  this   nation. 

I  am  the  planter  and  the  harvester  of  the  abundant  crops  from  America's 
fertile   soil. 

I  am  the  builder  of  her  great  factories  from  the  vast  mineral  and  fuel 
resources  provided   by  Nature. 

I  am  the  producer  of  the  implements  for  this  Total  War  that  make  the 
Implements  of  all   previous  wars  appear  as  pieces  of  obsolete  antiquity. 

I  am  the  giant  foundries  and  furnaces  of  your  great  cities. 

I  am  the  radio,  the  electric  light,  the  telephone. 

I,  American  Technology,  was  designed  and  developed  by  American  sci- 
entists, technologists   and   technicians   without  thought  of  profit  or  price. 

After  my  development  I  become  the  chattel  of  American  business. 

I  am  allowed  to  produce  to  the  fullest  extent  when  I  will  bring  profit  to 
business  enterprise. 

I  am  restricted  when  I  will  not  bring  profit  to  business  enterprise,  even 
though  that  restriction  is  un-American. 

For  it  is  I,  the  energy  converting  technology  of  North  America,  that  will 
win  this  war  against  fascism. 

I,  American  Technology,  am  coveted  by  fascist  Europe  and  Asia;  they 
would  loot  and/or  destroy  me. 

I,  American  Technology,  am  converting  energy  Into  work  that  is  the 
kilowatt  power  behind  your  son,  your  husband,  your  father  or  your  brother, 
carrying  him  Into  battle  to  wipe  the  fascism  of  Rome,  Berlin  and  Toklo  from 
the   face   of  the   earth. 

I  could  produce  more  for  your  country  were  I  operated  on  a  full  load  basis. 

When  America  conscripts  her  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  and  for  six  months  thereafter  this  will  be  possible. 

Total   War  demands   such   operation. 

With  National  Service  From  All  and  Profits  to  None,  I  will  operate  to 
the  fullest. 

I  am  the  very  essence  of  the  America  I  am  creating,  wherein  Americans 
can  enjoy  the  greatest  personal  liberty  ever  known  to  man,  liberty  to  con- 
sume an  actual  abundance   and  freedom  from   back-breaking  toll. 

I    am   American  Technology. 

— G.    Robert   Ostrander. 


WASTE  WON'T  WIN 


An  Over-All  Designed  Operation 
for  Continent  As  One  Unit  Will 


TODAY  Americans  are  much  con- 
cerned with  the  subject  of  waste 
—  food  waste,  manpower  waste, 
materials  waste  and  the  great  amount 
of  time  lost  through  red  tape  and  dis- 
putes concerning  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility In  governmental  offices. 
The  greatest  loss  of  all  may  be  the 
lives  of  our  men  In  the  front  lines  or 
the  expenditure  of  our  Irreplaceable 
natural   resources. 

So  let's  stop  this  waste  of  time  and 
get  down  to  brass  tacks.  Time  Is  a 
precious  commodity  In  wartime — and 
especially  so  In  a  fast-traveling  war 
such  as  we  are  engaged  In.  A  frac- 
tion of  a  second  may  mean  much  to 
an  army  or  a  nation  when  using  high- 
speed implements  of  warfare.  It's  the 
old  story  of  the  missing  nail  In  the 
horse's  shoe  that  lost  the  horse,  the 
rider,  the  battle  and  the  country. 

Let's  nail  down  that  old  shoe  now — 
and  on  the  foot  that  can  best  wear  It 
to  battle! 

hiere  are  some  of  the  wastes  that 
may  prove  to  be  the  lost  nail  In  the 
shoe: 

Red  Tape.  Businessmen  have  long 
been  snowed  under  with  reports  to  fill 
out.  Last  December,  Eric  A.  Johnston, 
President  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  said  that  one  com- 
pany put  in  as  many  man  hours  answer- 
ing government  reports  in  a  three- 
month  period  as  would  be  required  to 
build  three  Flying  Fortresses. 

In  April,  the  equipment  from  five 
CCC  camps  In  the  Mark  Twain  Na- 
tional Forest  In  Missouri  was  collected 
and  burned.  This  equipment,  consisting 
of  wheelbarrows,  saws,  axes,  etc., 
could  not  be  given  away  or  sold  to 
farmers  who  needed  them,  because 
the  forest  service  director  alleged  the 
red  tape  involved  would  take  two 
years  to  untangle! 

The  OPA  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  bottlenecks  and  red  tape 
dispensers  in  the  nation.  There  are  in- 
numerable questionnaires  and  forms 
sent   out   to   every    business    establish- 


ment In  the  country.  The  manpower 
and  time  wasted  both  in  Washington 
and  In  every  town  and  village  and 
crossroads  store  is  tremendous.  Price 
ceilings  must  be  continuously  reviewed 
and  changed  in  order  to  assure  a  profit 
to  the  grower,  manufacturer  and  re- 
tailer, and  keep  produce  from  rotting 
in  the  fields. 

Food  Waste.  The  division  of  au- 
thority and  lack  of  integrated  control 
over  food  has  caused  such  a  tempest 
in  Washington  that  no  one  knows  from 
day  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour, 
what  policy  to  follow  or  which  boss  to 
see.  Resignations  have  come  so  fast 
in  both  OPA  and  WFA  that  not  much 
is  accomplished  In  either  office. 

Time  magazine  of  June  28,  1943, 
said:  "For  this  inexcusable  condition, 
(wasted  food)  the  nation's  farmers, 
cattlemen,  canners  and  many  a  public 
official  had  but  one  point  of  blame: 
a  fantastically  mixed-up  Government 
food  policy,  pulled  and  hauled  among 
nine  agencies." 

On  June  23,  James  D.  Graham, 
president  of  the  Montana  Federation 
of  Labor  reported  that  more  than 
20,000  tons  of  fresh  beef  were  spoil- 
ing on  railroad  sidetracks  between 
eastern  Montana  and  Seattle,  because 
of  railroad  traffic  jams  and  lack  of  men 
to  re-ice  the  refrigerator  cars. 

On  the  same  day,  six  carloads  of 
meat  were  condemned  by  the  San 
Francisco  health  department  as  unfit 
for  consumption.  A  carload  of  fish 
also  arrived  from  New  York  in  unus- 
able condition. 

An  advertisement  in  the  Time  maga- 
zine of  May  24,  1943,  estimates  that 
15%  of  our  food  is  wasted  in  home 
kitchens  —  as  compared  to  only  6% 
going  to  feed  our  allies  and  7%  to 
our  armed  forces.  More  food  wasted 
at  home  than  both  allies  and  armed 
forces  together  use! 

But  this  waste,  some  of  which  is  un- 
avoidable, is  small  compared  to  the 
food  left  lying  in  felds,  spoiling  in 
railroad  cars  or  molding  on  store  coun- 


ters because  prices  are  so  high  that 
consumers  cannot  buy  it. 

All  of  this  food  wastage  can  be 
blamed  on  a  lack  of  planning  and  con- 
trol in  distribution  to  consumers.  Un- 
less something  is  done  soon  to  estab- 
lish an  integrated,  coordinated  distri- 
bution system,  such  as  advocated  by 
Technocracy  Inc.  In  its  Victory  Pro- 
gram,  many  of  us  may  go  hungry. 

We  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  de- 
structive economic  policy  of  the  past 
decade  that  allowed  so  much  of  our 
natural  resources  and  produce  to  be 
destroyed.  Many  of  us  could  have 
made  good  use  of  the  pork,  potatoes, 
oranges  and  other  foods  that  were 
plowed  under  or  made  unfit  for  con- 
sumption by  other  means.  But  there  is 
no  profit  in  selling  below  cost  or  giv- 
ing away  food,  so,  under  Price  System 
controls  it  has  to  be  destroyed. 

Now,  however,  when  prices  are 
high  and  there  is  a  profit  to  be  made 
In  marketing  produce,  the  labor  and 
transportation  difficulties  are  causing 
many  crops  to  lie  in  the  fields,  un- 
picked and  unshipped.  So,  again  food 
lies  in  rotting  piles  while  men,  ani- 
mals and  poultry  go  without  many 
needed  foods. 

That  wholesale  and  retail  food  deal- 
ers are  making  a  nice  proft  Is  proven 
by  a  recent  statement  by  OPA  that 
their  profit  margin  is  now  27%  above 
the   1935-39  average. 

Time,  Manpower  and  Money  Waste. 
To  figure  time  loss  in  our  war  economy 
would  be  as  difficult  as  figuring  how 
high  is  up.  Absenteeism,  mismanage- 
ment, hoarding  of  materials  and  man- 
power, operation  of  unnecessary  and 
duplicating  public  services  and  bicker- 
ing between  public  officials  as  to  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  have  all  con- 
tributed to  a  stupendous  total  in  lost 
manhours,  wasted  money  and  lowered 
production. 

Here  are  a  few  examples: 

Raymond  Clapper  in  his  column  of 
April  17,  1943,  says:  "'Every  hour  that 
a  ship  is  Idle  is  that  much  urgent  ship- 
ping space  lost.  .  .  .  Shiploading  is 
somewhat  on  a  cost-plus  basis  so  that 
contractors  do  not  lose  money  and  in- 
deed may  actually  benefit  by  a  delay 
and  waste  of  longshoremen  in  loading. 

"The  C.I.O.  maritime  unions  say 
that  one  of  the  chief  factors  prevent- 
ing full  utilization  of  ship  facilities  is 
the  failure,  through  bad  planning  and 
lack  of  coordination,  to  have  ship  car- 
goes assembled  and  ready  for  speedy 
loading." 
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Senator  Harry  S.  Truman,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  committee  Investigating 
war  activities,  declared  last  month  that 
much  of  the  money  appropriated  for 
the  war  effort  will  be  thrown  away  for 
no  good  purpose  whatever. 

hie  said  that  $30,000,000  was 
"thrown  away  wastefully"  on  an  ord- 
nance plant  in  Kansas.  Camp  Blanding, 
in  Florida,  he  described  as  a  "tre- 
mendously wasteful  project,"  and  an 
ordnance  plant  In  Tennessee  was  a 
flagrant  example  of  "wilful  extrava- 
gance and  waste." 

Truman  also  declared  that  $25,- 
000,000  had  been  wasted  on  one  con- 
struction job,  and  indicated  that  an  in- 
quiry would  be  made  into  the  finan- 
cial details  of  army  leases  on  206  ho- 
tels, which  the  War  Department  is  now 
giving  up,  at  a  great  loss. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia, 
reiterated  that  "War  expenditures 
have  been  unnecessarily  extravagant 
and  wasteful." 

Representative  Albert  J.  Engel 
made  a  personal  investigation  of  47 
war  plants  throughout  the  East  and 
Mid-west  this  spring,  and  then  re- 
ported his  findings  to  Congress  last 
month.  He  declared  that  both  war 
plants  and  labor  are  making  too  much 
money  at  the  taxpayer's  expense.  War 
rontractors  In  these  plants  made  up 
to  53%  profit  after  payment  of  taxes. 
Even  larger  profits  were  made  by  Gov- 
ernment-financed corporations  "earn- 
ing profit  on  a  large  Government 
capital,  but  distributing  that  profit  to 
a  small  group  of  stockholders  who 
have  very  little  capital  invested,"  he 
charged. 

You  and  I  and  all  the  other  taxpay- 
ers must  support  these  gigantic  gov- 
ernment-financed war  Industries,  and 
also  an  ever  Increasing  army  and  navy, 
and  a  rapidly  growing  government 
payroll  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in 
every  state  in  the  Union.  Why  should 
a  comparative  few  reap  the  profits, 
when  all  of  us  must  share  the  expense? 

Of  course,  there  is  a  huge  waste  of 
manpower  now  being  expended  in  un- 
necessary services,  which  could  be 
eliminated  by  the  installation  of  Tech- 
nocracy's Victory  Program  of  Total 
Conscription.  With  banks,  insurance 
companies  and  all  financial  institutions 
frozen  for  the  duration,  a  large  group 
of  workers  would  be  available  for  pro- 
duction work. 

Senator  Mon  C.  Wallgren,  of 
Washington,   says   we   are   making   too 


many  types  of  planes — 67  varieties!  As 
a  member  of  the  Truman  committee 
Investigating   war  plants,   he  says: 

"The  committee  is  taking  a  pretty 
close  look  at  the  aviation  picture.  Too 
many  planes  are  being  made  that  are 
not  seeing  service." 

Technocracy  has  long  urged  the 
building  of  the  Flying  Wing,  a  super- 
bomber,  which  would  make  most  of 
our  planes  obsolete  and  also  take  the 
place  of  many  of  our  cargo  and  trans- 
port ships.  It  would  be  built  of  less 
strategic  materials,  utilizing  plastics  to 
a  great  extent,  and  would  be  built  on 
mass-production  lines  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  is  now  possible  with  riveted 
metal  skins — slow  hand-tool  methods. 

We  are  all  beginning  to  realize  that 
soon  we  must  abandon  these  haphaz- 
ard, wasteful  methods  and  set  sail  on 
a  new  course,  not  driven  by  the  urge 
to  make  huge  profits,  but  steered  to- 
ward a  real  victory  by  our  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, aided  by  a  coordinating 
board,  who  will  see  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  does  his  part  and  re- 
ceives his  share  of  the  reward. 

As  the  Kilgore  sub-committee  on 
military  affairs  announced  last  June 
22,  our  civilian  war  economy  is  fast 
disintegrating  and  a  domestic  front 
crisis  has  arisen.  It  declared  that  "a 
solid  home  front  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. Never  in  the  present  war  have  we 
had  a  genuine  requirements  committee 
to  scrutinize  carefully  all  military,  lend- 
lease  and  civilian  requirements." 


FRONT  COVER: 

Powerful     cranes     lift     one     of 

the 

largest     sections     assembled      in 

the 

building  of  a  ship — the  midship  d 

eck- 

house.     This     deckhouse     weighs 

113 

tons.    Note   that  the,  same   section    is 

already     installed     on     the     adjoining 

way. — Photo    courtesy    Marion    St 

eam 

Shovel   Co. 

And  we  won't  have  a  'genuine'  re- 
quirements committee  until  we  have 
Total  Conscription  of  men,  machines, 
materiel  and  money,  and  an  over-all 
designed  operation  of  this  Continent 
as  a  unit.  Technocracy's  Victory  Pro- 
gram lists  all  the  necessary  steps  that 
must  be  taken  before  we  will  have  a 
coordinated  war  program  that  will 
eliminate  waste  and  win  the  war  on 
the  battlefront  and  the  home  front. 


Are  you  behind  this  Victory  Pro- 
gram or  are  you  one  of  those  who 
think  we  can  muddle  through  some- 
how? Are  the  lives  of  our  boys  at  the 
battle  front  of  so  little  importance  that 
we  can  afford  to  waste  any  more  time 
on  the  home  front?  Let's  get  busy  and 
demand  the  installation  of  Total  Con- 
scription now! 

— ^Maxine  N.  Huntzinger. 

CHILD  CARE  CRISIS 

(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   II) 

32  of  the  50  nursery  centers  in  opera- 
tion and  only  nine  of  the  50  day-care 
centers  provided  for  in  use,  at  a  cost 
to  the  parent  of  from  50  to  75  cents 
a  day  per  child.  Prices  vary  in  dif- 
ferent communities. 

It  is  notable  that  despite  their  fran- 
tic pleas  for  women  employes,  reports 
on  the  child  care  situation  from  Janu- 
ary until  July  contained  no  mention 
of  any  war  production  plant  joining 
the  fight.  The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
of  July  8  stated  that  "The  Aircraft 
War  Production  Council,  representing 
plane  plants  in  this  area,  recently 
added  its  weight  to  the  fight  for  ex- 
tension of  the  program."  However, 
no  mention  was  made  that  the  council 
had  offered  to  provide  any  funds  or 
facilities  to  make  this  possible. 

The  situation  in  California  can  be 
duplicated  in  every  other  state  in  the 
country.  Costly  delays  in  the  child 
care  program  have  prohibited  mothers 
from  taking  jobs  In  war  industries.  War 
production  plants  cry  for  women  to 
help  produce  the  Implements  of  war. 
Politicians  hold  meetings  to  study  the 
situation  and  then  pompously  declare 
that  woman's  place  is  in  the  home. 

After  more  than  seven  months  of 
Investigations,  meetings,  bill  passing 
and  buck  passing  the  situation  is  still 
critical  and  may  well  become  chaotic 
upon  the  drafting  of  fathers. 

Delays  can   no   longer  be  tolerated. 

Only  by  the  installation  of  a  pro- 
gram of  Total  Conscription  can  ade- 
quate child  care  be  provided.  With 
financial  restrictions  removed  and  po- 
litical boondoggling  eliminated  we 
could  put  our  child  care  program  in 
the  hands  of  capable  persons  who 
would  perform  these  functions  as  their 
part  In  national  service,  releasing  some 
mothers  to  war  work  and  some  in  every 
neighborhood  to  aid  in  the  federal 
day   nurseries. 

— Phyllis  Lucas. 
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On  the 
HOME  FRONT 


Agreed 

"We  can  never  win  the  peace  unless 
we   conscript   natural    resources,   which 
legally  belong  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— that  is  to  all  the  people." 
—People's  Lobby  Bulletin,  July.    1943. 

Never  Again 

"Many  will  recall  how  after  the  last 
war  returning  soldiers  were  given  $60 
and  a  ticket  home. 

"This  time  Congress  has  guaranteed 
that  they  will  get  their  old  jobs  back, 
if  they  want  them;  but  that  assurance 
is  not  enough  to  create  jobs  which  are 
not  there. 

"It  will  not  satisfy  the  veteran  who 
aspires  to  a  better  job  with  the  new 
skill  he  has  acquired  In  a  mechanized 
war." 

— Senator   Robert   F.  Wagner,  American    Fed- 
erationist,  June,    1943. 

More  Waste 

"Dispatches  from  New  York  this 
week  reported  that  vast  quantities  of 
freshly-grown  vegetables  are  being 
dumped  at  the  city's  markets,  with  the 
object  of  maintaining  prices,  which  are 
so  high  that  they  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  pocketbooks  of  millions  of 
Gotham's  families. 

"The  same  wanton  destruction  of 
food  apparently  Is  under  way  In  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

"Congressman  Norris  Poulson  (Rep., 
Calif.),  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  letter  from  a  constituent  In 
Los  Angeles  complaining  that  in  that 
city  and  in  San  Francisco  great  quan- 
tities of  oranges,  squash,  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  lettuce,  parsnips,  corn,  tur- 
nips and  other  vegetables  are  being 
carted  away  from  wholesale  produce 
markets  to  hog  farms. 


"The  letter  declared  that  prices  are 
extortionate  and  that  'this  appalling 
waste  of  food'  is  designed  to  keep 
them  that  way." 

—Labor,  July    17,    1943. 

Let's  Build  Them 

"The  Pacific  Northwest  will  shiver  on 
the  verge  of  a  power  shortage  by  au- 
tumn of  1944,  according  to  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  which  advocates 
a  third  giant  dam  In  the  Columbia 
Basin  and  additional  storage  dams  for 
Grand  Coulee  and   Bonneville." 

—The   Iron   Age,   July    15,    1943. 

Confidential? 

"Despite  OPA  prodding,  the  Office 
of  War  Information  is  sitting  tight  on 
a  confidential  survey  which  shows:  that 
36%  of  American  families  get  the 
same  income  as  before  the  war;  that 
23%  get  less;  and  that  only  41%  get 
more. 

"OWI  fears  that  release  of  the  fig- 
ures   would    prejudice    the    war    bond 
drive.    OPA  would  like  to  use  them  as 
an  argument  for  tighter  price  control." 
—Business  Week,  July   10,    1943. 


March  of  a  D^me 

"hHoward  Peckham,  curator  of  the 
Clements  Library  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  wanted  a  map  of  his  home 
township  and  sent  a  dime  to  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  for  such  a  map. 

"According  to  a  letter  he  wrote 
Secretary  of  Interior  ickes,  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  advised  that  it  is  not 
sending  out  maps  in  wartime.  But  in 
some  manner  the  dime  had  to  be  ac- 
counted for  and  the  adventures  of  the 
thin  piece  of  silver  started  in  earnest. 

'The  keeper  of  the  red  tape,'   Mr. 


Peckham  wrote,  'required  that  It  be 
deposited  with  a  proper  ledger  entry. 
Then  the  Survey  notified  the  Treasury 
Department  of  its  monetary  acquisi- 
tion— and  doubtless  was  congratulated 
on  the  event. 

"  'The  Treasury  Department  now 
took  up  the  transaction  and,  with 
proper  authorization  from  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  to  the  Department  of  Dis- 
bursement (via  Schedule  293,  Serial 
4148,  Voucher  9815264),  issued  a  check 
for   10  cents  as  a  refund  to  me.' 

"Mr.  Peckham  says  his  bank  de- 
mands a  20-cent  fee  to  cash  the  check. 
The  little  dime,  which  must  be  pretty 
thin  by  now,  probably  reposes  In  a 
Treasury  vault." 

— Bulletin    of  the    National    Republican    Com- 
mittee,  July   5,    1943. 

Oh!  Oh!  More  Taxes 

"The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  Is 
adding  more  than  10,000  more  em- 
ployes to  its  payroll  to  help  administer 
the  pay-as-you-go  income  tax  law 
which  goes  into  effect  July   I." 

— Progressive,   June   28,    1943. 

A  War  Within  a  War 

"A  recess  of  Congress  until  fall  is 
now  considered  urgently  desirable  by 
party  leaders  on  both  sides  as  well  as 
the  Administration.  The  new  high  in 
Congressional-Executive  bickering  has 
almost  blotted  out  prospects  of  con- 
structive accomplishment." 

— Newsweek,   July   5,    1943. 

Power  for  War 

".  .  .  We  are  now  producing  in  a 
couple  of  months  as  much  mobile 
horsepower  In  aviation  and  auto  en- 
gines as  is  Installed  in  America's  cen- 
tral stations  and  that's  millions  of  me- 
chanical  horses.   .   .   ." 

— Science    News    Letter,  July    10,    1943. 


Why  import? 

"Apparently  no  effort  is  being  made 
to  open  up  ore  bodies  in  Texas  for  the 
new  hHouston  and  Daingerfield  blast 
furnaces,  despite  all  the  original  bally- 
hoo of  utilizing  those  resources.  Prob- 
ably ore  will  come  from  South  America, 
for  the  two  stacks." 

—The  Iron  Age,  June  24,    1943. 
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News    of    the    Organization 


SOUND   STAFF    REPORTS 


EACH  month  brings  an  increasing 
demand  for  the  use  of  Technoc- 
racy's Mobile  Sound  Units  by 
Civilian  Defense  and  civic  organiza- 
tions in   the   Los  Angeles   area. 

The  efficient  service  which  the 
Sound  Group  has  been  rendering  to 
the  community  was  augmented  last 
month  by  the  addition  of  three  com- 
plete AC  Public  Address  Systems. 
These  new  units  will  permit  a  wider 
range  of  operation  as  they  can  be 
used  for  functions  held  indoors  as 
well  as  out  of  doors. 

Included  in  the  lengthy  report  of 
activities  for  the  past  month    in  which 


the  Mobile  Sound  Units  of  Technoc- 
racy have  played  an  important  pari 
are  war  activity  reviews,  Air  Raid 
Warden  incident  practices  and  pro- 
grams, patriotic  parades  and  dedica- 
tions, and  community  programs  and 
concerts  sponsored  by  the  Los  An- 
geles  County   Recreation    Department. 

Photographs  of  some  of  these  and 
other  activities  in  which  the  Sound 
Units  have  participated  are  shown  on 
these  pages. 

Following  is  a  letter  representative 
of  the  many  letters  received  by  this 
Organization    expressing    appreciation 


for     the      services 
Sound   Units: 


of     Technocracy's 


Technocracy   Inc., 
Gray   Fleet   Operations   Staff, 
R.D.   1 1833-11834  Area, 
984   W.   Vernon  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


July   12,   1943 


Gentlemen: 

This    office     wishes 
appreciation   for   the 
rendered     in     providing     public 
terns    for    the    concerts    given 


to     express      its    sincere 
many   services   you    have 
iddress     sys- 
the     various 
community  areas   by  the    Los  Angeles  County 
Band. 

Without  your  assistance  these  events 
could  not  possibly  be  heard  with  the  pleas- 
ure they  now  afford.  The  unfailing  courtesy 
of  your  staff  and  their  helpful  efforts  serve 
to  renew  the  truism  that  service  to  the  many 
can  only   be  accomplished   by   cooperation   of 


On  Sunday,  June  27,  the  Air  Raid  Wardens  of  the  Highland  Park  District,  Los  Angeles,  staged  a  War  Activity 
Review.  Three  Technocracy  Mobile  Sound  Units  furnished  sound  for  this  Civilian  Defense  activity.  —  Techphoto  by 
Thomas. 
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all  agencies  on  the  comnnon   ground   of  good 
will   and    understanding. 

Cordially, 

JAMES    K.   REID,   SUPERINTENDENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RECREATION, 

COUNTY  OF  LOS  ANGELES 
(Signed) 

Karl   Wecker 

Dr.   Karl   Weclter, 

Director   Music   Section. 

The  Sound  Staff  reports  that  re- 
quests for  the  use  of  the  sound  equip- 
ment during  September  are  already 
pouring  in. 

Highland  Park  Air  Raid  Warden  war 
activities  are  reviewed  by  (left  to 
right)  George  Hjelte,  Executive  Offi- 
cer Los  Angeles  Citizens  Defense 
Corps;  Deputy  Chief  Henry  S.  Eaton; 
Deputy  Chief  Ervis  W.  Lester;  Capt. 
Chester  Welsh;  Lt.  Lee  C.  German 
(at  nnike)  and  Sgt.  Roy  Merchant. — 
Techphoto  by  Thomas. 
Eight  Technocracy  Sound  Cars  and 
two  Official  motorcycles  participated 
in  patriotic  parade  at  Garvey,  Cali- 
fornia, on  July  4.  Five  of  the  Sound 
Cars,  equipped  with  turntables,  fur- 
nished patriotic  music  for  the  parade. 
— Techphoto   by  Blain. 

Lower  right:  Presentation  of  colors  by 
American  Legion  Post  323,  at  dedica- 
tion of  Pylon  honoring  members  of 
Armed  Forces,  Garvey  Memorial  Park, 
July  18.  Music  furnished  by  L.  A. 
County  Band;  AC  public  address  sys- 
tem by  Technocracy. — Techphoto  by 
Thomas. 

Below:  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Frank  G. 
Reddig,  uses  Technocracy  Mobile 
Sound  Unit  at  Garvey  Parade,  July  4. 
— Techphoto   by   Blain. 
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NUTRITION- 

A  WAR  WEAPON 

(CONTINUED    FROM   PAGE   8) 

though  it  is  known  that  vitamins  in 
therapeutic  quantities  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  skin,  millions  of  dazzled 
and  confused  Americans  have  been 
hoodwinked  into  buying  soaps,  creams 
and  other  beauty  aids  supposedly  con- 
taining amounts  of  miracle-working  vi- 
tamins. 

Drug  stores  have  fought  hard  to 
hold  vitamins  in  the  medical  category 
but  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  l<eep 
profits  exclusively  to  themselves  sales 
nave  spread  from  drug  stores  to  food 
stores. 

First  commercial  source  of  vitamin 
was  cod-liver  oil.  Fish  liver  is  still  a 
large  source  of  vitamin  A,  but  since 
the  war  has  cut  off  our  liver  supply, 
more  and  more  provitamin  A  in  the 
form  of  carotene  is  being  extracted 
directly  from  alfalfa,  carrots,  grass  and 
other  vegetation  for  enriching  proc- 
essed foods. 

Other  war-produced  shortages  are 
hastening  the  development  of  new 
processes  and  increasing  the  amount 
of  synthetically  -  produced  vitamins. 
Daily,  research  chemists  are  finding 
means  of  cutting  down  processes. 
Modern  vitamins  are  not  only  pro- 
duced efficiently  but  in  most  instances 
prove  more  effective  and  more  palat- 
able. 

Thiamin  (B-l)  at  one  time  was  ex- 
tracted laboriously  from  rice  hulls  with 
recovery  less  than  1/5  oz.  to  the  ton. 
It  is  now  produced  synthetically  in  any 
quantity  desired.  C  is  extracted  from 
paprika  and  wild  rose  'hips.' 

Other  processes  and  substances  are 
too  complicated  and  numerous  to  de- 
scribe. But  the  average  worker  is  not 
concerned  with  complicated  details  of 
new  discoveries  and  improvements. 
With  war  making  more  and  more  de- 
mands upon  his  energy  he  is  anxious 
to  learn  how  this  knowledge  can  im- 
prove his  health,  increase  his  efficiency 
and  speed  the  war  effort. 

Medical  men  report  that  three  out 
of  every  four  workers  are  not  getting 
the  proper  nourishment  to  stand  the 
added  demand  on  strength,  endurance 
and  vitality  of  an  all-out  war  produc- 
tion. Examination  of  1,290  aircraft 
workers  revealed  that  practically  50% 
had    a    vitamin    deficiency,    28%    had 


traces  of  anemia,  and  19%  showed 
signs  of  nervous  degeneration,  evi- 
dence of  vitamin  B  complex  deficiency. 

A  recent  report  shows  also  that  24,- 
000,000  man  hours  are  lost  every 
month  in  war  production  factories. 
Ninety  percent  of  absenteeism  is 
caused  by  illness — not  accident.  To- 
taled up  for  a  whole  year,  man  hours 
lost  would  build  more  than  23,000  Fly- 
ing  Fortresses. 

Managements  of  a  number  of  war 
factories,  realizing  that  proper  nutri- 
tion means  fewer  and  shorter  illnesses, 
reduced  accidents,  greater  accuracy, 
less  spoilage,  increased  efficiency  and 
improved  morale,  have  begun  distribu- 
tion of  vitamin  concentrates  to  their 
employes.  Some  plants  supply  the 
pills  free  of  charge,  others  sell  them 
at  cost. 

BUSINESS  SURVIVAL 

Absenteeism  because  of  colds  has 
been  greatly  reduced  among  workers 
receiving  supplemental  feeding  of  vita- 
min A.  Used  extensively  this  vitamin 
should  be  a  big  benefit  for  the  com- 
mon cold  consumes  three  times  as 
much  industrial  manpower  as  all  occu- 
pational illnesses  combined.  Vitamin  C 
by  stimulating  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  assisting  workers  to  resist  TNT  poi- 
soning. 

Never  missing  a  chance  to  capitalize 
calamity,  business  has  again  entered 
the  scene,  this  time  with  a  host  of  pri- 
vate schemes  presumedly  for  improv- 
ing the  workers'  dietary  habits.  But  the 
real  objective  of  these  business-spon- 
sored programs  is  business  survival.  As 
a  means  of  advertising,  firms  have 
launched  programs  whereby  workers 
are  served  balanced  meals  in  plant 
cafeterias  and  wives  and  mothers 
taught  to  serve  home  meals  with 
proper  nutritive  content.  Now  that  do- 


mestic and  foreign  markets  have  been 
cut  off  many  companies  have  grasped 
this  idea  as  a  desperate  means  of 
maintaining  company  trade  names  and 
post-war  profits.  One  business  firm 
which  has  inaugurated  such  a  program 
states  some  of  its  objectives  in  this 
manner:  it  is  aimed  at  improving  diet 
of  workers;  stresses  importance  of  care- 
ful food  preparation;  provides  jobs  for 
appliance  salesmen;  and  gives  local 
utilities  to  whom  the  company  can  no 
longer  furnish  a  complete  line  of  appli- 
ances a  ready-made  means  of  building 
consumer  goodwill. 

One  company  experimenting  with 
only  a  few  workers  has  decreased  time 
lost  from  illness  16%,  proving  one 
thing  —  that  nutrition  is  a  potent 
weapon  of  war. 

Although  many  of  these  schemes 
may  be  commendable  in  themselves 
they  cannot  begin  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  distributing  food  to  America's 
vast  civilian   army. 

Every  soldier  in  order  that  he  may 
be  in  perfect  fighting  trim  receives 
his  food,  clothing,  housing  and  medical 
care  free  of  charge.  Civilian  soldiers 
know  that  they  are  important  too.  In 
back  of  every  man  on  the  fighting 
front  there  must  be  at  least  five  men  on 
the  home  front  putting  forth  maximum 
effort  in  America's  production  lines  so 
that  war  supplies  can  move  swiftly 
and   smoothly. 

Too  long  we  have  waited  for  indi- 
vidualistic agencies  and  conniving  busi- 
ness lords  to  smooth  out  inefficiencies 
in  the  march  toward  victory.  We  are 
all  in  this  fight!  Every  citizen  must  be 
put  on  the  same  basis  as  the  armed 
forces  with  all  his  needs  guaranteed, 
with  no  price  attached  and  all  debt 
suspended  for  the  duration.  Profit 
must  and  will  be  swept  aside  in  the 
struggle  for  Continental  survival! 

— Olive  V.  Applegate. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
191 8-1919  when  Howard  Scott  tormed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  present  nation-wide  membership  organ- 
ization. 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  afPiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or 
endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $5.00  which  are  paid 
by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed   Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy  unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome   in  Technocracy. 
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TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION 

for 

VICTORY 


WE  conscript  our  fighters;  why  not  all  nnen  and  women?  Our 
wealth?  Our  transport  and  communications?  Our  industries? 
Our    mines?    All    means    of    production,    distribution,    and 
services? 

Why  should  not  all  citizens  serve  on  the  same  basis  of  pay  as  the 
Armed  Forces? 

Is  this  business  or  war?  Why  not  suspend  dividends,  rents,  profits, 
dues,  and  taxes? 

TECHNOCRACY  ASKS;  Can  America  achieve  a  fighting  morale 
and  internal  efficiency  while  some  Americans  gain  wealth  and  eco- 
nomic advantage  in  war  prices,  war  profits,  war  wages,  and  war 
racketeering,  while  other  Americans  give  their  lives? 

Total  Conscription  would  increase  America's  fighting  potential 
to  the  maximum  in  an  efficient  and  equitable  manner;  it  is  neither 
fascist  nor  communist;  it  is  the  American  way. 


MEN,  MACHINES,  MATERIEL  AND  MONEY 

National    Service    From   All   And   Profits   To   None! 


» 
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WITH  THE  EDITORS 


WHILE  many  Americans  are  revelling  in  the  luxury 
of  having  more  money  to  spend  today  than  ever 
before,  a  recent  Office  of  War  Information  re- 
port disclosed  that  more  than  20,000,000  other  Americans, 
over  15%  of  our  population,  are  faced  with  steadily  lower- 
ing  living  standards. 

Public  school  system  employes  constitute  one  group  that 
has  been  drastically  affected  by  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
Approximately  I  12,000  teachers  left  the  teaching  field  from 
June  1942  to  March  1943.  Of  this  number  39,000  were  in- 
ducted into  the  armed  forces,  while  37,000  accepted  higher 
paying  positions  In  war  industries  and  various  governmental 
departments. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  willing  to  leave  the 
teaching  field,  since  40%  of  the  teachers  in  the  country 
receive  less  than  $600  annually  and  at  least  10,000  receive 
less  than  $300  annually — salaries  inadequate  to  maintain 
healthful   living  standards. 

Others  feeling  the  pinch  of  increasing  prices  on  their 
'non-elastic'  dollars  are  the  9,000,000  dependents  of  men 
now  serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States; 
1,000,000  disabled  veterans  or  the  widows  and  dependent 
children  of  veterans;  2,220,000  aged  persons  on  state  pub- 
lic assistance  rolls;  158,000  disabled  or  retired  firemen, 
policemen  or  other  state  and  municipal  employes;  739,000 
children,  dependent  upon  welfare  funds;  53,000  blind;  and 
1,100,000  men,  women  and  children  dependent  upon  social 
insurance  payments  or  upon  annuities. 

Since  all  of  these  groups  have  fixed  incomes,  each  check 
will    purchase  fewer   necessities   as  the   cost  of   living    rises. 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  of  August  17, 
1943,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  this  to  say  about 
the  situation: 

"Many  veterans  and  widows  .  .  .  are  'striving  desperately  to 
exist  under  fixed  and  meager  incomes,  but  are  rapidly  becoming 
the  leaders  in  the  ranks  of  the  ill-housed,  ill-fed  and  ill-clad.  War- 
time wages  mean  nothing  to  them — they  don't  get  them.  Rapidly 
soaring  wartime  prices  mean  everything — moving  to  poorer  quart- 
ers,   less   and    inferior   food,    cast-off    clothing,    cold    and    misery.'  " 

Can  America  take  pride  in  such  conditions?  Can  we  let 
the  lure  of  wan  wages  and  war  profits  blind  us  to  the  needs 


of  the   men   who  were   'selected'   by  their  neighbors   to  go 
out  and  fight  for  our  country?  Is  that  the  American  Way? 

We  talk  of  'equality  of  sacrifice.'  Is  It  equality  of  sacrifice 
when  millions  of  Americans  are  conscripted  to  fight  on  the 
battlefronts  of  the  world  for  $50  per  month  and  civilians 
at  home  dependent  upon  allotments  and  pensions  are 
forced  to  live  at  sub-standards,  while  other  Americans  are 
harvesting  rich  profits  from  the  war? 

Total  war  demands  equality  of  sacrifice.  It  cannot  be 
attained  so  long  as  any  American's  participation  In  the  war 
effort  Is  conducted  for  pecuniary  gain.  Only  through  national 
service  from  all  with  profits  to  none  can  we  attain  our  goal. 

On  the  basis  of  service  without  profit,  all  Americans  will 
be  provided  the  highest  standard  of  living  possible.  Wives 
and  dependents  of  service  men,  the  aged  and  the  blind,  all 
will  receive  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  health  protection — 
they  will  have  'freedom  from  want'  and  'freedom  from 
fear.' 

The  boys  on  the  fighting  fronts  will  know  that  their  fam- 
ilies are  secure  and  can  give  their  undivided  attention  to 
their  jobs  over  there. 

Teachers,  trained  for  educational  service,  can  resume 
their  work  In  that  field,  as  one  of  the  most  essential  jobs 
on  the  home  front  is  the  training   of  American  youth. 

Several  thousand  Americans  have  already  given  their 
lives  in  this  war;  many  thousand  more  will  probably  die 
before  It  is  ended.  They  have  been  fighting  to  save  our 
country — its  way  of  life,  its  destiny.  They  did  not  consider 
the  price  they  would  pay,  they  only  knew  that  defeat  in 
this  war  is  unthinkable.  Fascism  In  America — that  would  be 
the  result  of  defeat. 

It  Is  for  us  who  have  not  been  asked  to  make  such  a 
great  sacrifice  to  make  certain  that  they  have  not  died  in 
vain.  If  we  continue  our  present  method  of  trying  to  fight 
this  war  on  a  'get  all  I  can  out  of  if  basis,  then  we  will  most 
surely  find  ourselves  with  fascism  In  our  midst  at  home. 

Are  we  going  to  Ignore  their  sacrlfces,  thereby  losing  to 
the  enemy  they  so  courageously  fought?  Or  are  we  going 
to  demand  that  we  be  placed  on  a  national  service,  proft 
to  none  basis?  Is  there  any  American  too  cowardly  to  want 
this  equality  of  sacrifice? 
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WHEELS  MUST  TURN 


A  Speedy  Victory  Demands  the  Integration 
of  the  Nation's  Transportation  Facilities 


THE  courage  and  aggressiveness  of 
our  boys  in  great  battles  of  the 
land,  sea  and  air  are  front  page 
news  today  as  our  forces  advance  in- 
to enemy  territory.  The  stories  we  do 
not  read  about  are  the  tragic  ones  of 
lives  needlessly  sacrificed  as  our  boys 
face  destruction  from  enemy  tanks, 
planes  and  guns  without  the  proper 
equipment  for  retaliation.  The  old 
tragic  story  of  'too  little  and  too  late' 
does  not  reach  the  front  page;  it  is 
killed  along  with  our  boys  on  foreign 
battlefields. 

On  the  home  front  we  have  had 
neither  the  courage  nor  aggressiveness 
to  face  and  solve  our  own  greatest 
problem — that  of  supplying  our  boys 
with  the  equipment  they  so  desperately 
need.  In  spite  of  wishful  thinking,  we 
have  no  'Superman'  to  deliver  the 
goods  single-handed.  We  must  use  the 
facilities  of  our  railways,  bus,  truck 
and  airlines  to  accomplish  this,  and 
our  transportation  system  is  bogging 
down   under  wartime  loads. 

Railroads  are  loaded  with  more 
freight  and  passengers  than  ever  be- 
fore. Trucks  are  carrying  heavier  loads, 
buses  and  commercial  airplanes  are 
jammed.  Equipment  is  wearing  out  and 
replacements  are  limited.  A  stagger- 
ing wartime  load  must  be  carried  by 
peacetime  facilities  with  little  relief  in 
sight  in  the  way  of  new  equipment, 
replacement  parts  or  additional  pe""- 
sonnel. 


ARMY'S  NEEDS 

Each  soldier  shipping  overseas  re- 
quires from  five  to  12  tons  of  equip- 
ment for  one  month.  After  that  he 
needs  about  one  ton  a  month.  This 
equipment  must  be  distributed  through 
our  transportation  system.  According 
to  an  Office  of  War  Information  trans- 
portation report,  about  1,750,000 
soldiers  a  month  are  riding  the  trains 


exclusive  of  furlough  traffic.  About 
half  of  all  Pullman  cars  and  17%  of 
day  coaches  are  in  t'-oop  use.  More 
than  1,300  cars;  26  Pullmans  and  330 
tourist  cars  are  necessary  to  move  one 
triangular  infantry  division,  in  addition 
to  82  baggage  cars  for  field  kitchens 
and  895  flatcars  to  carry  guns,  tanks, 
jeeps,  mobile  equipment  such  as  am- 
bulances and  laundries.  These  make  up 
about  65  trains  with  extra  locomotives 
needed  for  mountain  routes. 

Fuels  and  foods  are  also  implements 
of  war  which  are  a  problem  to  the  rail- 
roads. The  oil  shortage  has  caused 
heavier  coal  shipments  with  a  result- 
ing shortage  of  cars.  Zoning  of  coal 
shipments  is  being  considered  but 
under  a  zoning  system,  coal  can  be 
moved  only  on  a  regional  basis.  In 
other  words.  West  Virginia  coal  would 
be  used  by  West  Virginians,  Ohio  coal 
by  Ohioans,  etc.,  working  a  severe 
hardship  on  the  users  of  specialized 
heating  equipment  which  is  irreplace- 
able at  present. 

CAR  SHORTAGE 

Cars  of  the  type  suitable  for  grain 
shipment  are  scarce,  resulting  in  the 
storage  in  Fort  William,  Ontario,  of 
Canadian  grain  originally  destined  for 
the  United  States.  Rationing  of  canned 
goods  has  increased  demands  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  but  refrigerator 
cars  and  men  to  ice  them  are  scarce, 
and  refrigerator  cars  make  a  great 
percentage   of   their   runs    as   empties. 

Although  850  locomotives  and 
20,000  freight  cars  are  under  construc- 
tion for  1943,  this  is  a  pitifully  small 
amount  of  new  equipment  to  meet 
the  great  demands  of  war  distribution 
when  the  increase  is  compared  to  the 
existing  facilities  of  41,000  locomotives 
and  1,800,000  freight  cars  now  in  serv- 
ice. 

Railroads  have  kept  from  completely 


bogging  down  by  increasing  efficiency 
of  existing  equipment.  Necessity  has 
dictated  fuller  loading  of  cars,  estab- 
lishment of  priorities  on  highly  special- 
ized and  scarce  equipment,  faster  un- 
loading  and   better  routing   of  cars. 

Cars  are  not  now  allowed  to  move 
into  shipping  ports  unless  there  Is  room 
for  them.  Permit  systems  have  been 
used  when  special  jams  were  prooable, 
and  movement  of  empties  has  been 
eased  by  eliminating  crosshauls  ana 
regulating  fan-outs. 


TROUBLE  IN  THE  WEST 

The  Western  bottleneck  has  long 
been  a  cause  for  concern.  Last  March 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
started  enforcing  short  routing.  Here- 
tofore freight  destined  for  Northern 
California  came  via  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  while  freight  destined  for 
Southern  California  frequently  arrived 
from  the  north.  After  unloading  they 
followed  the  same  route  back  as  empt- 
ies. Enforcement  of  short  routing  com- 
pelled empties  to  return  by  the  short- 
est route.  This  of  course  created  a 
problem  of  one  railroad  using  another's 
line,  but  was  settled  by  imposing  a 
charge  of  a  dollar  a  day  for  each  car 
on  the  other  company's  tracks. 

Two  more  steps  are  being  taken  to 
relieve  the  Western  bottleneck.  West- 
ern roads  are  building  bigger  yards 
and  installing  new  sidings  which  ease 
the  squeeze  resulting  from  one-track 
roads,  and  the  Army  is  building  re- 
consignment  centers  behind  Pacific 
ports. 

However,  with  all  these  progressive 
steps,  the  plight  of  the  railroads  as 
it  affects  war  transportation  Is  not  a 
happy  one,  nor  does  it  shed  a  rosy 
glow  upon  the  immediate  future.  The 
increase  in  railroad  wrecks  Is  alarming. 
Manpower  failure,  overloading,  fog  or 
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cold  weather  may  combine  to  cause 
wrecks,  so  that  several  urgently  needed 
freight  cars  out  of  each  wreck  must  be 
sent  to  repair  shops  for  overhauling, 
while  material  awaits  transportation. 
Under  increased  demands  of  war, 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  freignt 
cars  which  are  potential  accident  haz- 
ards are  being  kept  in  service  when 
under  ordinary  circumstances  they 
would  have  been  sent  Immediately  to 
repair  shops.  The  situation  has  devel- 
oped until  more  and  more  freight  cars 
and  locomotives  must  be  taken  out  of 
service.  The  longer  the  cars  are  kept  in 
service;  the  more  time  is  needed  to 
make  the  greater  amount  of  repairs 
necessary. 


RAILROAD  FINANCE 

While  the  railroads  claim  they  have 
been  forced  into  this  situation,  they 
are  not,  however,  suffering  as  industrial 
organizations,  for  according  to  Business 
Week,  July  10,  1943,  ".  .  .  While  the 
railroads  have  apparently  made  the 
grade  without  turning  down  a  nickel's 
worth  of  general  freight,  they  are  still 
plagued  by  the  problem  of  moving 
seasonal  commodities  and  goods  that 
require  special-type  cars."  The  financial 
aspect  of  the  railroads  is  a  unique  one. 

Two  important  railroad  decisions 
were  laid  down  last  March  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  These  decisions  came  in 
the  cases  of  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul 
&  Pacific.  In  both  cases  the  Court 
approved  reorganizations,  ignoring  the 
war-boomed  earnings  as  the  basis  for 
capitalization,  upholding  the  ruling  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  court  decisions  were  a  hard  blow 
to  junior  bondholders  and  stockholders 
in  receivership  railroads,  who  were  ex- 
pecting ICC-sponsored  reorganization 
plans  to  bend  enough  to  make  their 
holdings,  which  had  brought  huge  pro- 
fits for  months,  even  more  profitable. 
Significance  of  these  decisions  was  re- 
ported as  follows  in  Time,  March  29, 
1943: 

".  .  .  But  the  decisions,  hard  on  the  little 
fellows  were  a  windfall  to  speculators 
in  senior  bonds  (equipment  trusts,  un- 
derlying liens,  first  mortgages).  For,  af- 
ter the  Court  had  barred  the  door  to 
junior  security-holders,  it  then  declared 
that  senior  bond-holders  (who  get  in- 
ferior securities  under  most  reorganiza- 
tion plans)  should  get  compensation  for 
the   loss   of  their   senior   right.   .  .   . 

"The    Court's    decision    was    of    lasting 
significance.    Despite     the    boom    in    rail- 


road profits,  some  30  major  U.  S.  rail- 
roads are  still  in  the  courts.  Together 
these  'broke'  railroads  operate  nearly 
30%  of  U.  S.  railroad  mileane.  One  has 
been  in  receivership  for  38  years.  With 
a  clear  precedent  and  no  higher  court  of 
appeal,  these  railroads  can  now  stop  go- 
ing to  law  and  knuckle  down  to  the  job 
of  reorganizing.  But  it  will  be  a  tough 
ride:  before  ICC  and  the  courts  get 
through,  their  combined  capitalizations 
will  be  cut  from  the  pre-depresslon 
$4,750,000,000  to  $3,400,000,000  or  less, 
and    many   a    security-holder   will   suffer. 

"Yet  this  severe  cut  may  be  a  blessing 
in  disguice.  The  decisions  may  mean  thj 
difference  between  profits  and  bank- 
ruptcy for  many  a  railroad  after  the  war. 
With  capitalizations  cut  to  the  ballast, 
fixed  charges  down  to  a  minimum  and 
strong-boxes  bulging  with  leftover  war- 
time cash,  all  well-managed  roads  now 
should  not  merely  be  alive  but  should 
also  be  in  first-class  shape  to  fight  truck- 
ers, shippers  and  airline  operators  for 
postwar  business.  For  the  whole  U.  S. 
economy  this  was  good   news." 

Is  it  good  news  to  you?  Is  it  good 
news  to  the  truckers,  shippers  and  air- 
line operators?  Is  it  good  news  to  our 
boys  who  are  waiting   for  supplies? 

No  less  menacing  to  the  lives  of  our 
boys  are  the  delays  in  truck  transpor- 
tation of  vital  materials.  State  barriers 
Impede  both  interstate  and  intrastate 
motor  transportation.  Although  the 
condition  caused  by  conflicting  state 
laws  has  existed  for  many  years,  it  has 
now  become  a  menace  by  interrupting 
the  flow  of  materials  needed  for  prose- 
cuting the  war. 


STATE  BARRIERS 

The  consequence  of  such  barriers 
may  be  realized  when  one  instance  is 
revealed  which  caused  concern  in 
official  Washington,  and  particularly 
in  the  War  Department  recently. 

A  big  truck,  legally  loaded  with  spe- 
cial ammunition  urgently  needed  In 
North  Africa,  took  off  late  at  night  to 
catch  a  ship  In  a  Florida  port.  The 
lo.ad,  however,  was  found  to  exceed 
the  limit  In  one  of  the  states  through 
which  it  had  to  pass.  The  driver  was 
arrested  and  held;  the  ship  was  de- 
layed 24  hours,  and  due  to  complica- 
tions involving  tides  and  other  factors 
a  convoy  was  delayed  for  two  days  by 
a  state  highway  barrier. 

The  multitudinous  and  conflicting 
laws  of  various  states  regulating 
length,  height  and  weight  of  trucks 
and  worklna  conditions  of  crews  are 
but  a  few  of  the-  trucking  problems. 

There  are  now  4,600,000  trucks  with 
dnly    600,000    in    over-the-road    trans- 


portation. According  to  State  registra- 
tions, a  quarter  million  fewer  trucks 
were  in  use  last  year  than  In  1941, 
while  the  need  is  many  times  greater 
than  before  the  war. 

Manufacture  of  trucks  was  halted 
soon  after  Pearl  hiarbor.  Although  the 
WPB  recently  approved  manufacture 
of  7,500  tractors  and  9,200  trailers, 
the  trucking  industry  estimates  that  it 
would  take  approximately  128,000  com- 
plete vehicles  for  adequate  replace- 
ment. 

The  trucking  Industry  is  also  faced 
with  a  shortage  of  replacement  parts 
and  they  face  a  tire  shortage,  because 
they  claim  that  synthetic  tires  have 
not  been  developed  to  a  point  at 
which  they  are  satisfactory  for  heavy 
duty  work.  The  war  industry  and  the 
armed  forces  have  raided  the  field  of 
mechanics,  creating  a  problem  of  up- 
keep for  trucks. 

In  March  of  this  year,  John  L.  Rog- 
ers, director  of  the  ODT  division  of 
motor  transport,  pointed  out  that  es- 
sential repairs  should  be  made  on  mo- 
tor vehicles  before  repairs  that  can  be 
safely  postponed. 

In  a  letter  to  several  national  auto- 
motive organizations,  Mr.  Rogers  called 
on  garages  and  service  establishments 
to  voluntarily  ration  their  facilities  and 
mechanics'  time  so  that  essential  re- 
pairs are  given  precedence.  This  ap- 
peal was  prompted  by  complaints  from 
truck  drivers  in  hauling  essential  sup- 
plies that  they  were  unable  to  receive 
vital  adjustments  and  repairs  on  their 
trucks  because  garages  and  dealers 
were  too  busy  repairing  civilian  bump- 
ers, fenders  and  radiator  grilles. 

Some  50  Maintenance  Advisory 
Committees  have  been  formed  in  as 
many  cities  under  auspices  of  the  ODT, 
and  others  are  forming.  These  com- 
mittees, representing  industry,  have 
been  set  up  to  assist  truck  owners  In 
their  areas  to  get  spare  parts  and  re- 
pair service,  to  encourage  protective 
maintenance,  and  to  pool  Information 
and,  when  necessary,  facilities. 


PASSENGER  TRANSPORTATION 

Civilians  are  now  familiar  with  the 
passenger  transportation  congestion. 
The  civilian  travelling  any  distance  by 
bus,  rail  or  air  Is  becoming  accustomed 
to  discomfort  and  uncertainty  which 
accompanies  the  possibility  of  getting 
'bumped'  in  favor  of  a  passenger  with 
priorities.  Travelling  by  rail  usually  en- 
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tails  delays  while  troop  trains  and  war 
freights  get  the  right  of  way.  The 
passenger  often  has  to  wait  days  for 
return  transportation,  and  hours  In  long 
lines  for  dining-car  meals.  Most  travel 
luxuries  have  disappeared.  The  armed 
forces  and  war  freight  transportation 
come  first. 

The  problem  of  transporting  troops 
within  large  military  reservations  has 
been  solved  with  a  unique  passenger 
vehicle  —  a  double-deck,  all-enclosed, 
semi-trailer  unit  having  a  body  iO  feet 
wide,  15  feet  high,  35  feet  long,  and 
an  overall  vehicle  length  of  45  feet. 
It  offers  700  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and  will  carry  from  250  to  260  men, 
four  platoons,  with  approximately  100 
seated  and  the  remainder  standing. 

The  body  is  built  entirely  of  wood 
with  the  exception  of  bolts,  nuts  and 
braces,  and  was  seated  on  a  rebuilt 
transport  chassis.  Fourteen  used  tires 
were  employed.  Benchlike  seats  on  the 
first    deck    are    located    on    the    sides. 


with  a  4-foot  aisle  intervening.  Up- 
stairs, the  seats  are  located  on  a 
center  platform  with  3-foot  aisles  on 
either  side.  This  arrangement  permit- 
ted higher  ceilings  for  those  standing. 

This  gigantic  bus  is  in  service  at 
Camp  Carson,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado, to  transport  troops  within  the 
military  reservation.  At  some  points 
soldiers  have  hitherto  had  to  walk  as 
far  as  three  miles  to  reach  the  gate. 

Although  primarily  used  for  passen- 
ger transportation,  the  airlines  have 
been  getting  a  small  share  of  freight 
transportation.  Among  the  airplanes 
used  to  haul  cargo  is  the  'Cessna 
Loadmaster,'  designed  as  a  front  line 
dispatcher  to  carry  men  and  supplies 
from  mall  air  fields  and  supply  bases 
to  actual  battle  areas — landing  and 
taking  off  on  small  fields.  It  was  de- 
signed as  a  cargo  ship  with  fuselage 
of  welded  steel  tubing,  the  wings  of 
plastic  plywood,  the  entire  structure 
fabric-covered. 


Although  the  airlines  have  been  used 
for  freight  during  the  war,  passenger 
transportation  Is  more  interesting  to 
the  airlines  because  It  brings  in  more 
revenue  at  less  cost.  However,  the  air- 
lines are  already  trampling  each  other 
for  the  lion's  share  of  post  war  freight 
and  passenger  trade,  as  are  the  rail- 
roads. 

The  cause  of  delays  in  vital  war 
transportation  can  readily  be  traced 
to  the  lack  of  integration  among  the 
various  transportation  mediums. 

A  plan  to  Integrate  all  rail,  highway, 
water  and  air  lines  of  the  country  has 
been  in  preparation  for  more  than  a 
year.  Congress  created  a  board  of  in- 
vestigation and  research  under  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1940  to  study 
the  relative  fitness  of  railroads,  motor 
and  water  carriers  for  transportation 
services. 

Although  the  board  held  hearings  in 
June  and  July  of  1942,  they  were  never 


Enough  soldiers  fo  form  four  platoons  can   be  carried  in     this  giant  bus  now  operating  at  Camp  Carson,  Colorado. 
Facilities  such  as  this  could    help  solve   our   passenger  transportation   problem. 

— Photo  courtesy  Automotive  Council  for  War  Production 
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published.  Some  of  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  board  of  investigation  and  re- 
search was  introduced  by  the  depart- 
ment of  justice  in  hearings  before  the 
senate  committee  on  interstate  com- 
merce a  year  later. 

The  plan  would  involve  integration 
of  transportation  facilities  into  II, 
14  or  17  regional  systems,  each  sys- 
tem to  provide  all  types  of  transpor- 
tation service  in  its  area.  This  pro- 
posal is  viewed  with  alarm  in  some 
quarters,  as  explained  by  Peter  Edson 
in  his  column  of  August  4,  as  follows: 

"...  Chief  document  outlining 
the  plan  for  this  national  transporta- 
tion reorganization  is  by  Donald  D. 
Conn  of  Chicago,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Transportation  As- 
sociation of  America,  identified  as  a 
non-political,  non-partisan,  educational 


and  research  organization  of  4000 
corporations  and  20,000  individuals. 
Air  transport,  motor  truck  and  water 
carrier  executives,  however,  identify 
the  Transportation  Association  of 
America  as  a  cloak  or  front  for  the 
railroad  lobby. 

"...  The  idea  of  the  proponents 
of  integration  is  that  it  would  give 
the  public  better  service.  But  the 
anti-trust  division  of  the  department 
of  justice  and  the  airlines  and  water 
carriers  and  motor  lines  look  on  this 
with  suspicion.  To  them  it  looks  like 
a  monopoly  grab  —  an  attempt  by 
railroad  interests  to  get  control  of  all 
the  other  forms  of  transportation  and 
stifle  them." 

On  the  home  front  we  must  have 
the  courage  and  aggressiveness  to 
face  and  solve  these  problems.  The 
danger  of  a   monopolistic  grab  is  not 


one  to  be  minimized.  hHowever,  trans- 
portation facilities  must  be  inte- 
grated if  they  are  to  be  developed 
to  maximum  efficiency  in  order  to 
guarantee  delivery  of  supplies  — 
enough  supplies,  delivered  when  they 
are  needed  so  that  none  of  our  boys 
need  sacrifice  their  lives  through  lack 
of  equipment. 

There  is  only  one  method  of  unify- 
ing operation  of  all  rail,  highway,  wa- 
ter and  air  line  transportation,  and 
that  is  through  Total  Conscription  by 
the  government  of  all  these  facilities 
— Including  men,  machines,  materiel 
and  money  for  the  duration  and  six 
months  thereafter. 

This  is  the  only  method  by  which 
such  facilities  can  be  integrated  with 
no  dangers  of  monopoly  and  with 
profits  to  none. 

— Phyllis  Lucas. 


ADVERTISING 


-A  NON-ESSENTIAL 


Glamorizing  Products  For  Postwar 
Patronage  No  Aid  to  War  Production 


TO  THE  old  business  slogan,  "It 
pays  to  advertise"  might  be  added 
"It  pays  to  go  to  War,"  because 
in  wartime  the  government  pays  the 
bills,  including  advertising.  Even  now 
when  many  corporations  have  nothing 
to  sell  to  the  public,  they  run  large 
colorful  advertisements  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  on  billboards  and 
pay  large  sums  for  lengthy  radio  pro- 
grams. 

Another  Incentive  to  expensive  ad- 
vertising is  the  fact  that  financial  ex- 
perts advise  corporations  that  'reason- 
able' advertising  costs  are  deductible 
income  tax  items. 

Many  of  these  advertisements  and 
programs  are  interesting  and  enter- 
taining, but  that  is  not  their  main  pur- 
pose! The  real  reason  for  all  this  costly 
advertising  is  to  keep  brand-names  be- 
fore the  public  for  the  sake  of  post- 
war business  and,  incidentally,  to  sub- 
sidize newspapers,  magazines  and  ad- 
vertising firms. 

Enlarging  on  this  thought,  an  edito- 


rial   in    'Labor'    of    August    14,     1943, 

stated: 

"The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  which 
controls  the  'Saturday  Evening  Post'  and 
other  publications — all  with  a  bitter  anti- 
labor  slant — modestly  announces  that  its 
profits  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
have  gone  uo  from  $157,930  in  1942  to 
$2,022,225  in' 1943. 

"That  certainly  looks  like  war  prosper- 
ity. It  is.  To  a  great  extent,  Uncle  Sam 
is  'paying  the  piper.' 

"A  glance  at  the  Curtis  publications 
will  show  they  are  full  of  glamorous  ad- 
vertisements inserted  by  concerns  which 
are  doing  business  with  the  government 
and  which  have  nothing  to  sell  to  civi- 
lians. 

"They  are  all  making  'big  money.' 
Their  excess  profits  tax  runs  as  high  as 
90  per  cent.  They  include  advertising  in 
expenses  and  by  thus  reducing  their  ex- 
cess profits  tax  actually  force  Uncle  Sam 
to  pay  the  greater  part  of  their  adver- 
tising bills. 

"By  squandering  this  money  on  non- 
essential advertising,  these  concerns  are 
not  only  depriving  the  Treasury  of  needed 
revenue,  but  they  are  'fixing'  the  pub- 
lishers who  benefit  from  their  largesse. 
That's  why  you  seldom  see  an  editorial 
in  a  big  magazine  or  a  daily  newspaper 
criticizing   war   profits.    Publishers   do    not 


believe    in     biting    the    hand    that    feeds 
them. 

"However,  the  amazing  thing  is  that 
the  government  stands  for  it,  not  only 
stands  for  it,  but  encourages  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  clamors  for  new  taxes, 
imposing  fresh  burdens  on  those  in  the 
lower  income    brackets." 

This  widespread  program  of  adver- 
tising by  government-financed  war 
plants  is  not  merely  a  waste  of  gov- 
ernment money,  but  also  an  extrava- 
gant waste  of  more  important  things — 
time,  manpower  and  essential  mate- 
rials. In  a  total  war  economy  we  can- 
not afford  any  wasted  effort — we  must 
exert  every  ounce  of  our  strength  to 
win  this  war!  To  divert  a  large  part 
of  our  manpower  and  resources  to  non- 
essential industry  means  a  great  pro- 
longation of  the  war  and  the  loss  of 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  lives. 

Most  of  the  magazine  advertise- 
ments run  by  firms  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing implements  of  war  now  tell 
us  what  wonderful  things  we  will  have 
after  the  war.  Why  were  we  not 
offered  those  things  ten  years  ago 
when  we  had  so  much  idle  manpower, 
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machinery  and  resources?  Has  cor- 
porate enterprise  figured  out  sonrie 
new  magic  formula  to  bring  back  pros- 
perity, or  does  it  expect  government 
to  continue  subsidizing  and  let  private 
business   reap  the  profits? 

Business  is  not  worried  about  fulfill- 
ing these  splendid  promises  for  the 
future.  It  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  survival  of  free  enterprise.  One 
businessman,  R.  W.  Caspers  of  Pasa- 
dena, California,  voiced  this  concern 
when  he  said: 

"It  is  good  business  for  those  among 
us  whose  convictions  are  for  individual 
free  enterprise  to  advertise  now  to  insure 
its  continuance.  ...  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  war  we  will  have  a  competitor 
in  Uncle  Sam,  who  will  not  only  infiltrate 
but  will  decapitate  us,  if  we  permit  our- 
^^  selves  to   be  forgotten    by  sleeping    now, 

^B  instead  of  resourcefully  advertising  to  the 

public    and    to    the    Government    during 
the  future   months." 

A  General  Motors  double  -  page 
spread  in  Time  magazine  last  month 
boasted  that  "America's  Great  Auto- 
motive Industry  Gives  Total  Coopera- 
tion for  Total  Victory."  Will  it  give  the 
same  cooperation  for  peacetime  when 
its  head,  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  says  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  doomed  if  the  gov- 
ernment plans  to  compete  with  indus- 
try by  operating  government-financed 
war  plants  after  the  war? 

Another  automobile  magnate,  Verne 
Orr,  of  Chrysler  Motors  of  California, 
,  reported  last  month  that  the  automo- 
bile industry  did  150%  as  much  war 
^  production  in  the  first  year  of  the  war 
P  as  its  largest  peacetime  production 
year.  Now,  its  production  is  more  than 
double  that  of  peacetime. 

War  has  surely  boomed  the  auto  in- 
dustry— with  government  funds! 

Ramsey  Stuart  Oppenheim,  editor 
of  Western  Advertising  magazine, 
states  In  an  article  in  the  April  1943 
issue: 

"During  the  war  our  mechanical  devel- 
opment has  advanced  a  generation.  .  .  . 
Our  loyalties  have  changed.  Our  moral 
fibre  is  threatened.  Civilization,  in  these 
tremendous  times,  hangs  by  a  thread, 
ethically  and  spiritually;  physically,  we 
are  'way  ahead  of  ourselves. 

"Politicians  cannot  arise  to  the  occa- 
sion. Industrialists  have  shown  little  dis- 
position at  any  time  to  more  than  pay 
the  freight  for  scholarly  investigation.  .  .  . 
Our  few  statesmen  may  operate  only 
within  the  limits  of  their  leadership.  .  .  . 
We  must  be  strengthened  somehow  in 
the  resolve  to  control  our  destiny." 

Then  he  explains  how  the  advertis- 
ing  business   will   save   us   all!    But   ad- 


vertisers are  not  primarily  concerned 
with  saving  civilization;  their  first 
thought  is  to  save  private  enterprise. 
All  of  those  beautiful,  costly  ads  that 
fill  our  magazines  and  papers  from 
cover  to  cover  only  add  to  the  con- 
fusion of  our  time. 

What  a  waste!  Millions  of  man-hours 
spent  in  composing,  typing,  printing, 
drawing  pictures  and  cartoons,  and 
making  cuts.  Millions  more  spent  in 
producing  the  high-grade  paper  used 
in  magazines,  and  the  tons  of  news- 
print that  roll  through  our  local  presses 
daily! 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  last  month  launched  a  na- 
tionwide drive  to  produce  the  pulp- 
wood  needed  in  paper  manufacture. 
They  want  more  labor  diverted  to  the 
production  of  pulpwood. 

There  are  many  essential  items  which 
are  being  manufactured  of  wood  and 
paper  which  really  help  the  war  effort. 


but  we  do   not  Include   advertising  as 
an  essential. 

War  plants  are  continuously  running 
'help  wanted'  ads  in  city  papers,  on 
billboards  and  over  the  radio.  This 
wasted  effort  would  not  be  necessary 
if  we  had  Total  Conscription.  Men, 
materials  and  industry  would  be  con- 
scripted and  utilized  to  best  advantage 
so  that  this  war  might  be  won  as  soon 
as  possible. 

It  would  be  possible,  with  Total  Con- 
scription, to  make  every  man-hour, 
every  pound  of  material  and  all  energy 
expended  count  the  utmost.  Until  our 
war  effort  is  coordinated  into  a  great 
mechanism  for  war,  we  cannot  expect 
victory. 

If  we  continue  our  present  mad, 
maudlin,  muddling  method  of  operat- 
ing our  war  economy  we  can  only  face 
disaster.  There  are  only  two  choices — 
Total  Conscription  and  Victory  or 
Chaos  and   Defeat! 

— Maxine   N.   Huntzinger. 


Save  Our  Scrap! 


SCRAP  metal  and  waste  materials 
of  every  kind,  from  a  pound  of 
grease,  a  rusty  screw  and  baby's 
rubber  teething  ring,  to  the  resurrec- 
ted remains  of  a  battleship,  are  play- 
ing a  vital  part  today  in  the  war  ef- 
fort. 

Previous  unsightly  trash  piles  and 
junk  yards  are  welcome  sights  now  to 
scrap  traders  and  mill  operators.  Dis- 
carded 'old  stuff'  cluttering  up  dark 
corners  of  attics  and  garages  has  a 
prestige  all  its  own.  'Battle  scrap'  is 
now  trickling  back  from  the  battle 
fronts  to  American  shores. 

The  'junk  business'  with  its  penny 
profits,  converted  into  'Big  Business' 
with  its  big  profits,  fias  been  one  of 
the  outstanding  developments  of  the 
war  period. 

Because  scrap  metal  is  of  vital  im- 
portance In  the  building  of  ships,  tanks, 
planes,  trucks,  guns  and  other  neces- 
sary war  equipment,  the  production 
of  these  implements  of  war  is  limited 


Junk  Business  Gains  Prestige 
As  Vital  Materials  Diminish 

to    a    large    extent    by    the    supply    ot 
metal  scrap. 

Steel  can  be  made  without  scrap, 
but  in  such  insufficient  quantities  that 
the  production  would  be  handicapped. 
Each  pound  of  scrap  used  In  the  mak- 
ing of  steel  replaces  a  pound  of  pig 
iron.  For  example,  to  produce  new 
steel,  scrap  Iron  and  pig  iron  must  be 
melted  together,  half  and  half,  in  open 
furnaces. 

Nearly  4  pounds  of  ore,  coal  and 
limestone  are  required  to  make  one 
pound  of  pig  iron.  So  when  a  pound  of 
scrap  metal  is  turned  in,  4  pounds  of 
vital  war  materials  are  conserved. 

More  than  6,000,000  additional  tons 
of  scrap  above  normal  requirements 
are  needed.  That  amount  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  12,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore, 
7,200,000  tons  of  coal  and  3,000,000 
tons  of  limestone.  This  huge  quantity 
of  material  represents  millions  of  man- 
hours  in  mining,  transporting  and  pro- 
cessing 444,000  car  loads  of  raw  ma- 
terials— enough   to   form   a   solid  train 
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from  San  Francisco  to  Boston.  So  vast 
quantities  of  scrap  metal  must  con- 
tinue to  be  collected  and  reclaimed 
in  order  to  make  supplies  of  primary 
materials  go  farther. 

Two  sources  of  vast  quantities  ot 
scrap  metal  are  the  battle  fields  and 
the  Navy  salvaging  department.  Last 
January  the  Navy  estimated  that  3,000 
tons  of  scrap  metal  were  coming  in 
monthly,  and  greater  quantities  are 
now  being  received  and  rapidly  used 
up. 

In  the  Army,  salvage  operations  are 
controlled  by  the  military  commander 
in  each  theatre.  After  the  battle  line 
is  moved  forward,  military  scavangers 
take  over.  They  find  wrecked  tanks, 
guns,  planes,  discarded  clothing,  small 
arms.  All  usable  equipment  is  collected 
at  a  convenient  point  then  moved 
back  to  field  shops  operated  by  the 
various  Army  branches. 

First,  all  findings  are  sorted  and 
.everything  possible  is  repaired  and 
rushed  back  into  action.  Then  the 
equipment  which  is  too  far  gone  for 
repair  is  dismantled  and  the  salvaged 
parts  are  put  in  stock  for  replacements. 
Every  left-over  fragment  is  tossed  in- 
to the  scrap  heap  and  distributed 
wherever  it  is  needed  most.  For  in- 
stance, from  its  Hawaiian  installations, 
the  Army  has  turned  over  to  the  Navy 
3,500  tons  of  scrap  Including  about 
1,500,000  pounds  of  brass  cartridge 
cases.  These  cases  are  gathered  with 
special  care  because  they  constitute 
very  valuable  scrap,  as  undamaged 
ones  can  be  used  over  several  times. 
A  recently  completed  setup  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  co-ordinating  the 
functioning  of  the  Army,  Navy,  War 
Production  Board,  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, Board  of  Economic  War- 
fare and  the  Scrap  Industry  has  great- 
ly increased  the  efficiency  both  in  pro- 
duction and  volume  of  scrap.  Already 
Pearl  Harbor,  Guadalcanal  and  New 
Guinea  have  been  cleared  as  a  result 
of  this  co-ordination. 

One  business  concern  which  is  func- 
tioning in  a  large  way  in  scrap  col- 
lection Is  the  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation 
of  Buffalo,  which  has  installed  a  salvage 
business  in  addition  to  its  already  es- 
tablished aircraft  Industry.  Their  'junk 
business'  has  developed  into  a  highly 
specialized,  highly  Integrated  program, 
successfully  reclaiming  every  possible 
ounce  of  raw  material.  For  nearly  two 
years  huge  quantities  of  scrap  material 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  14) 


Site  of  highest  earthen  dam  in  the  world,  Anderson  Ranch  Dam  on  the  Boise  River. 

OPPOSITE    PAGE:    Transfer    point    and    gully-crossing    section    in    the    nine-flight    conveyor    belt 
system   which  transports  clay  a   mile   and   a   half  to  the   Dam. 

— Photos  courtesy   Goodyear  Tire   &    Rubber  Company. 

HIGHEST  EARTHEN  STRUCTURE 


ANOTHER  step  toward  bringing 
JLj^  Nature  under  control  is  being 
'  » taken  as  engineers  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  construct 
the  giant  Anderson  Ranch  Dam,  on  the 
Boise  River,  70  miles  from  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Supplementing  another  flood  con- 
trol and  Irrigation  dam  farther  down 
the  river,  the  Anderson  Ranch  Dam 
will  be  444  feet  high  above  its  foun- 
dation and  350  feet  above  the  stream 
bed — the  highest  earthen  dam  in  the 
world.  Its  construction  is  expected  to 
require  several  years.  The  river's  flow 
is  being  diverted  by  an  especially- 
constructed  1600-foot  tunnel  through 
a  hillside  until  the  dam  is  completed. 
The  tunnel  is  20  feet  in  diameter. 

On  both  sides  of  the  dam  site,  the 
precipitous  walls  of  the  Boise  River 
canyon  rise  at  a  45-degree  angle  to  a 
height  of  800  feet  and  then  vertically 
for  an  additional    150  feet. 

Nearly  6,000,000  cubic  yards  of  clay 
for  the  impervious  core  of  the  dam 
will  be  excavated  from  a  pit  a  mile 
and  a  half  downstream. 

Transferring  this  clay  from  the  pit 
to  the  dam  site  means  a  drop  of  ap- 


proximately I  193  feet  via  conveyor 
belt  to  the  bottom  of  the  dam's  core, 
which  will  be  about  100  feet  below  the 
normal  river  level,  to  afford  a  bed-rock 
base  for  the  dam. 

The  clay  will  be  carried  on  a  42  inch 
belt  at  the  pit  to  a  surge  pile  atop  a 
wooden  tunnel  which  houses  the  start 
of  the  conveyor-belt  system  to  the 
dam  site. 

Several  60-inch  belts  will  help  pro- 
vide the  pervious  material  for  the  ex- 
teriors of  the  dam  from  another  bor- 
row pit. 

A  total  of  nearly  30,000  feet  of 
belts  will  be  used  to  handle  most  of 
the  15,000,000  cubic  yards  of  clay  and 
other  types  of  soil  needed  for  the 
structure,  as  conveyors  for  the  first 
time  become  the  main  haulage  system 
In  the  construction  of  an  earthen  bar- 
rier. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  An- 
derson Ranch  dam  belt-conveyor  in- 
stallation Is  the  fact  that  the  belts  will 
generate  some  of  the  electricity 
needed  for  the  dam's  construction.  In 
addition  to  providing  electricity,  gen- 
erators on  the  belts  also  act  as  brakes 
to  prevent  too  rapid  speeds. 
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LABOR,  AWAKE! 


TODAY  organized  labor  throughout  America  faces  a 
challenge  and  a  threat.  Each  passing  day  the  drafting 
of  labor  is  becoming  more  and  more  imminent.  Some 
members  of  organized  labor  are  not  asleep  to  the  dangers 
but  are  trying  desperately  to  steer  their  fellow  Americans 
toward  action  in  this  hour  of  crisis.  Such  a  call  to  action 
is  sounded  in  the  letter  which  follows. 

4182   Arizona  Street 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
Aug.  6,    1943 

Members  of  the  Central  Labor  Council 

Crystal  Palace  BIdg. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers: 

These  are  days  of  life  or  death — -for  nations  and  for  men, 
and  for  the  Institutions  which  men  have  built.  Gentlemen 
and  leaders  in  American  Labor,  I  ask  your  most  vital  con- 
cern with  the  life  or  death  of  our  nation,  our  countrymen, 
and  our  democratic  institutions — among  them  Organized 
Labor  itself — for  the  reading  time  of  this  letter  and  the 
ensuing  time  required  to  act   upon  Its  issue. 

There  is  no  time  and  no  necessity  for  either  prelude  or 
exposition.  You  are  thoroughly  aware  that  America  Is  em- 
broiled in  Total  War — a  global  fight  to  the  death  against 
Fascist  conquest.  You  are  also  aware  that  Total  Victory  must 
be  achieved.  It  Is  the  only  possible  road  to  that  Total 
Victory  that  is  the   urgent  issue  of  this  letter. 

You  and  I,  and  all  other  patriotic  Americans,  are  working 
and  fighting  and  are  willing  to  die  for  that  Total  Victory — 
a  Victory  worth  living  in.  But  are  we  condemned  to  work 
and  fight  and  die  in  internal  disunity  and  internecine  con- 
flicts— and  for  an  ironic  triumph  over  Fascism  abroad  that 
finds  us  with  Fascism  moved  in  on  us  through  the  back  door 
at  home?  For  Fascism  is  inexorably  moving  in  on  us — in  war 
exploitation,  in  profiteering  on  death,  in  anti-Labor  leqls- 
lafion  tending  toward  Labor  conscription,  and  In  a  soaring 
and  astronomical  public  debt,  which  mortgages  for  genera- 
tions to  controlling  financial  interests  our  lives  and  our  means 
of  living,  our  future,  and  our  government  itself. 

If  we  are  condemned  to  this  bogus  "Victory"  v/e  are 
self-condemned.  For  open  to  all  of  us  who  love  America, 
and  Democracy — and  a  square  deal — Is  the  only  possible 
road  to  Total  Victory — a  Victory  over  Fascism  abroad  and 
at  home,  a  Victory  without  profiteering  on  death,  a  Victory 
without  debt,  without  Inflation  or  collapse,  without  exploita- 
tion or  class  legislation;  a  Victory  with  equality  of  sacrifice, 
and  a  Victory  gained  In  the  shortest  possible  time  and  with 
the   minimum   loss  of  American    lives. 

In  the  organizations  which  vou  gentlemen  of  the  Central 
Council  represent  there  are  many  of  us  who  share  the  con- 
viction that  American  Labor  today  confronts  the  greatest 
responsibility  and  opportunity  in  its  history.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  American  Organized  Labor  can  lead  America 
up  the  only  possible  road  to  Total  Victory.  Therefore  we 
are   likewise  convinced   that  to  take  this   action   at  once   is 


both  Labor's  pressing  responsibility  to  the  Nation,  and  its 
unparalleled  opportunity  for  patriotic  service,  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  own   salvation. 

Scores  of  labor  organizations  throughout  the  country 
have  recognized  both  the  magnitude  and  the  exigency  of 
this  responsibility  and  this  opportunity,  and  have  gone  on 
record  as  urging  the  immediate  adoption  of  American 
Total  Conscription — for  a  complete  and  coordinated  na- 
tional mobilization  and  operation,  for  the  achievement  of 
Total  Victory. 

But  this  partial  and  scattered  action  can  hardly  be  enough 
for  those  of  us  who  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  virulent 
Fascist  menace  in  all  its  external  and  internal  forms  and 
who  also  cannot  forget  that  every  day  and  every  hour  our 
countrymen — our  sons  and  our  brothers — are  dying  on  fields 
of  battle  soaked  with  American  blood.  We  cannot  forget — 
because  we  firmly  believe  that  American  Total  Conscription 
at  the  outset  of  the  war  could  have  saved  their  lives. 

Therefore  we  beseech  you.  Gentlemen,  for  God's  sake — 
for  America's  sake — for  Labor's  sake — for  the  sake  of  our 
fighting  men — and  for  the  sake  of  our  children  and  our 
children's  children — we  must  demand  Total  Conscription  in 
America  now!  In  consideration  of  the  cold,  hard  and  bitter 
facts  that  we  are  up  against.  Gentlemen,  accuse  us  of 
understatement  rather  than  over-urgency. 

We  hold  that  nothing  less  than 'the  swift  emergency 
Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel,  and  Money 
— with  National  Service  from  All  and  Profits  to  None — can 
possibly  defeat  Fascism  abroad  and  at  home,  and  defeat 
it  without  hopeless  Debt,  and  needless  Death,  and  the  de- 
plorable Exploitation  of  Americans  by  Americans.  We  also 
hold  that  nothing  less  than  such  immediate  Total  Conscrip- 
tion can  save  for  Organized  Labor  Its  hard-gained  ground, 
avert  the  Fascist  conscription  of  Labor  alone,  and  once  and 
for  all  time  prove  conclusively  that  the  patriotism  of  Or- 
ganized Labor  is  the  highest  calibre  in  the  country,  and 
demonstrate  as  conclusively  the  vision  and  the  tactical 
wisdom   of   Its   leadership. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  many  heretofore  referred  to 
In  the  labor  organizations  which  you  head  and  represent, 
the  writer  urges  that  you.  Gentlemen,  do  all  in  your  power 
to  make  this  Immediate  Installation  of  Total  Conscription 
the  prime  objective  of  all  Organized  Labor  throughout 
America. 

For  these  are  Indeed  days  of  Life  or  Death,  and  great 
are  the  Issues  of  Life  or  Death — for  Free  Men  and  the 
institutions  of  Free  Men,  and  their  democratic  premise  of 
Equality — in  both  equal  rights  in  peace  and  equal  sacrifices 
in  common  peril.  These  days  are  making  history.  Gentlemen. 
May  we  of  American  Labor  not  lead  In  writing  in  the  history 
of  America  the  bright  chapters  of  Total  and  Lasting  Vic- 
tory? 

Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

(Signed)    EARL   R.   CORBALEY 
Member  Salesmen's  Unit 
Butcher  Workmen,  Local  229 
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what  Are  We  Fighting  For? 


America  Asks  That  Question  As  Tlie 
Second  Year  of  War  Draws  to  a  Close 


WE  HAVE  been  at  war  for  22 
months.  By  now  we  know  we 
are  fighting,  but  do  we  know 
what  we  are  fighting  for?  We  have 
been  told  that  we  are  fighting  for  the 
four  freedoms  throughout  the  world; 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, freedom  from  want  and  freedom 
from  fear.  We  have  also  been  told 
that  we  are  fighting  to  preserve  the 
system  of  free  enterprise. 

An  allied  diplomat  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  we  need  only  one  freedom — 
'freedom  from  humbug.'  Whether  this 
statement  was  made  or  whether  it  is 
one  of  those  folk  tales  that  'just  grew,' 
it  is  something  to  think  about. 

We  know  what  we  are  fighting 
against.  Regardless  of  what  fancy 
name  we  give  it,  it  boils  down  to 
fascsim  and  fascism  is  more  than  a 
word  or  term.  It  is  a  way  of  life  and 
a   method   of  social   operation. 

FASCISM  DEFINED 

Several  years  ago.  Technocracy  de- 
fined fascism  as  'the  combination  of 
all  minor  rackets  into  one  major  mon- 
opoly for  the  preservation  of  the  status 
quo.'  The  purpose  of  this  combination 
is  to  maintain  the  blessings  of  each 
minor  racket  unto  the  small  minority 
which  participates  therein.  What  is  a 
racket?  A  racket  is  any  activity — po- 
litical, business,  union  or  psuedo-reli- 
gious — which  is  beneficial  to  a  small 
group  of  participants  at  the  expense 
of  the  major  portion  of  society. 

Rackets  may  exist  either  with  or 
without  sanctification  by  political  ac- 
tion; that  is,  they  are  classified  as 
legal  or  illegal.  Al  Capone  was  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  of  racketeers 
during  the  height  of  his  career;  you 
may  remember  him  as  the  beer  baron 
of  Chicago.  His  racket  was  of  the  va- 
riety which  exists  without  political  sanc- 
tification,   as    the    beer    business    was 


temporarily   classified   as  illegal.   Sanc- 
tified  rackets   are   called   businesses. 

That  statement  may  not  have  a  very 
pleasing  sound,  but  it  has  the  virtue 
of  being  free  from  humbuq.  Now  that 
we  have  clearly  in  mind  the  essential 
characteristic  of  a  racket,  we  may 
safely  use  the  term  in  our  definition 
of  fascism  —  the  combination  of  all 
minor  rackets  into  one  major  mon- 
opoly. 

Each  minor  racket  feels  its  impo- 
tence to  stem  the  tide  of  the  natural 
evolutionary  development  of  man; 
therefore  they  have  combined  their 
strength  for  a  last  ditch  fight  against 
human  progress.  Human  progress,  re- 
garded from  a  strictly  physical  view- 
point, Is  measured  by  the  increase  In 
man's  physical  standard  of  living.  The 
livinq  standard  is  raised  by  abundance 
and  lowered  by  scarcity. 

A  scarcity  of  goods  is  the  one  con- 
dition which  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  success  of  any  racket.  That  fact 
can  hardly  be  over-emphasized.  Scar- 
city had  existed  throughout  the  thou- 
sands of  years  of  man's  history  be- 
cause man  had  not  yet  learned  how 
to  utilize  sufficient  energy  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Qoods.  Durlno  the  last  cen- 
tury, however,  his  increasing  knowledge 
of  natural  la»'s — his  advance  in  science 
— clearly  indicated  that  the  time  was 
rapidly  aporoachlna  when  he  would  be 
able  to  utilize  sufficient  energy  to  pro- 
duce an  abundance. 

A  THREAT  TO  SCARCITY 

Anything  which  threatens  to  end  the 
existence  of  scarcity,  likewise  threatens 
to  end  the  existence  of  rackets.  Con- 
sequently, since  hand  tools  are  not  a 
threat,  fascism  is  fighting  for  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  hoe,  the  wheelbar- 
row and  the  round  point  shovel. 

We  who  are  fighting  fascism  are 
fighting   for  the   right  to   use  tractors 


for  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  electric 
locomotives  and  automatic  conveyors 
for  moving  materials,  and  electric 
shovels  for  construction  work;  in  short, 
to  use  extraneous  energy  rather  than 
human  energy  to  do  our  work. 

AMERICA  SUPERIOR 

By  a  comparison  of  the  use  of  ex- 
traneous energy  in  the  continents  of 
the  world,  we  can  get  a  clear  picture 
of  America's  superiority. 

From  coal,  petroleum  and  water- 
power,  Asia  is  now  producing  about 
1.5  man  power  per  capita.  (One  man 
power  is  equal  to  1/12  horsepower.) 
Africa  produces  slightly  less — 1.4  man 
power  per  capita;  South  America,  10.4; 
Europe,  25.3  per  capita.  Oceania,  New 
Zealand,  British  North  Borneo,  Nether- 
land  India,  the  Philippines  and  Aus- 
tralia produce  28.0  man  power  per 
capita. 

But  North  America  is  the  prize  plum 
of  the  world.  We  have  developed 
twice  as  much  extraneous  energy  per 
capita  as  any  other  continental  area 
in  the  world,  55.6  man  power  per 
capita.  If  every  man,  woman  and  child 
on  the  North  American  Confment 
were  to  work  at  the  specified  rate  of 
8  hours  per  day  for  300  days  per 
year,  they  would  be  able  to  do  only 
l/56th  of  the  amount  of  work  that  is 
done  by  the  use  of  extraneous  energy. 
The  world's  average  production  Is  12.4 
man  power  per  capita — less  than  1/4 
that  of  North  America! 

These  figures  illustrate  the  fact  that 
we  Americans  have  something  to  fight 
for — the  privilege  of  developing  and 
using  to  the  fullest  extent  our  fertile 
soil,  our  mineral  and  fuel  resources  ancf 
our  technology. 

To    retain    ,thls     privilege    we    must 

liquidate   the    pro-fascists   at   home   in 

order  that  we  may  defeat  our  fascist 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   18) 
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Request  For  Fascism? 

"Private  enterprise  can  solve  the 
postwar  employment  problem  if  it  is 
given   two   breaks. 

"The  first  is  development  of  'an 
•entirely  different  concept  on  the  part 
of  Government  in  the  form  of  eco- 
nomic policies  than  that  prevailing  in 
the   '30's.' 

"The  second  is  clarification  of  gov- 
ernmental 'clouds'  over  the  status  of 
postwar  free   enterprise. 

"That  message  was  brought  here 
'[Los  Angeles]  yesterday  by  Alfred  P. 
Sloan,  General  Motors  board  chair- 
man.   .    .    . 

'That  uncertainty  is  a  shadow  or 
cloud  hanging  over  the  entire  post- 
war period,  and  the  Government 
should  lay  down  a  policy  on  whether 
these  plants  are  to  be  liquidated  into 
private  industry,'   he  declared. 

'He  urged  a  maximum  tax  on  indi- 
viduals of  50  per  cent  of  income, 
relief  in  business  taxes,  and  sharp  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  the  capital 
gains  tax  In  order  'to  get  maximum 
expansion  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem.' " 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
August  14,   1943. 

Production  For  Waste 

"Farmers  plowed  up  or  abandoned 
1237  acres  of  crop  vegetables  they 
had  been  asked  to  plant  this  year 
when  they  could  not  be  sold  for 
prices  that  would  pay  the  cost  of 
harvest,  Los  Angeles  County  Agri- 
cultural Commissioner  hiarold  J. 
Ryan    reported   yesterday. 

"The  equivalent  of  269  additional 
acres  was  lost  in  crops  only  partially 
harvested  because  of  poor  prices  to 
the  grower,    Ryan   said. 

"This  made  a  total  of  1506  acres 
of    food    produced    and    lost    because 


FRONT 


of  poor  wholesale  prices  and  included 
641  acres  of  cabbage,  241  acres  of 
squash  and  82  acres  of  snap  beans, 
the   Commissioner    reported." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
August  24,   1943. 

Educational  Fodder 

"The  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  disclosed  last  week 
that  almost  1,000,000  men  have  been 
rejected  for  military  service  because 
they  could  neither  read  nor  write,  or 
just  barely  do  so.  The  Committee  said 
Army  records  showed  that  28  out  of 
every  1,000  men  called  up  for  induc- 
tion were  rejected  because  they  had 
not  attained  a  fourth-grade  educa- 
tion." 

— Progressive,  August  23,    1943. 


Plane  Production  Lags 

"War-production  goals  set  up  for 
this  year  cannot  be  attained,  it  is  now 
admitted  privately  around  the  War 
Production  Board.  It  is  deemed  Impos- 
sible to  step  up  production  enough  in 
the  remaining  months  of  the  year  to 
overcome  the  earlier  lag. 

"Aircraft  output  probably  will  wind 
up  about  20%  below  the  goal,  it  is 
thought,  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
rate  of  Increase.  Efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  needle  the  aircraft  makers 
Into  faster  production." 

— Newsweek,  August  9,  1943. 


Filling  An  Ashcan 

"Most  of  the  pet  theories  held  by 
the  government  about  food  were 
ripped  to  pieces  and  recommended  for 
the  ashcan  this  week  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Food  Advisory  Commit- 
tee (made  up  of  representatives  from 
practically  every  government  agency 
with  any  major  interest  in  food)  when 


It    reported    to    Secretary   of    Agricul- 
ture Claude  R.  Wickard. 

"Some  of  the  statements  made  in 
the  report: 

"Continued  bungling  and  mishan- 
dling of  food  production  can  result 
in   downright  hunger. 

"The  United  States  has  never  been 
and  cannot  become  the  food  basket 
of  the  United  Nations. 

"Cobwebs  have  got  to  be  brushed 
.from  many  an  official  brain  on  the  sub- 
ject of  food. 

"The    government    must     'take    the     ■ 
public  into  Its  confidence  and  tell  the 
whole  truth  promptly  and  effectively.' 

— Newsweek,  August  23,    1943. 

Postwar  Planes  Now? 

"Up  to  now  the  government  has 
been  discouraging  post  war  planning 
by  aircraft  builders,  but  last  week  in 
Los  Angeles,  Pogue,  CAB  chairman, 
told  manufacturers  to  resume  research 
and  development  work  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible on  peacetime  transport  models." 
— The  Iron  Age,  August   12,    1943. 

Records  In  Rubber 

"Because  such  sweeping  changes  in 
synthetic-rubber  technology  are  ex- 
pected In  the  near  future,  government 
accounting  on  its  investment  in  pro- 
ductive facilities  assumes  that  they  will 
be  obsolete  in  five  years." 

— Modern  Industry,  August   15,    1943. 

Quick  Comeback 

"Complaining  housewives  who  said 
they  could  not  find  the  2  per  cent  drop 
In  the  June-July  cost  of  living  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  Labor 
received  an  answer  last  week  from  A. 
Ford  HInrichs,  acting  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics:  Perhaps  they  are  living 
In  the  wrong  cities." 

— Newsweek,  August  23,   1943. 

Confusion  On  The  Hoof 

"The  bungling  and  confusion  in 
Washington  is  nowhere  more  sharply 
reflected  than  in  the  anomalous  situ- 
ation which  finds  the  people  of  Amer- 
ican cities  feeling  the  effects  of  a 
shortage  in  fresh  meat  while  ranges 
and  feed  lots  have  never  in  history 
Included  so  many  cattle  and  hogs." 

— From  the   Christian   Science   Monitor, 
Reprinted   in   Federation   News, 
August    14,    1943. 
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— Official  Phofograph  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces 


NEW  LANDING  GEAR 


ONE  of  the  chief  hazards  to  the 
safety  of  both  plane  and  pilot 
since  man  began  to  fly  has 
been  the  crack-up  which  was  almost 
certain  to  occur  when  a  plane  was 
forced  to   land   on    rough    ground. 

Such  landings  will  no  longer  consti- 
tute a  hazard  when  planes  are  equip- 
ped with  the  landing  gear  pictured 
above.  Safe  landings  may  be  made  on 
soft  ground,  rough  terrain  and  deep 
sand  with  this  caterpillar  type  landing 
gear. 

The  endless  track  type  gear  is  sim- 
ilar in  operation  to  the  tracks  which 
enable  a  tank  to  get  through  on  cat- 
erpillar treads  where  trucks  on  whee's 
would  bog  down,  but  has  an  ingenious 
suspension,  or  linkage  which  keeps  im- 


pacts from  being  too  severe  at  any 
one  point  of  contact,  whether  the  con- 
tact is  between  tread  and  ground  or 
between  bogie  wheels  and  belt. 

The  gear  is  constructed  with  steel 
bracing  and  grooved  aluminum  bogie 
rollers.  The  rubber  track  has  a  wire 
beading  on  the  edges  and  is  grooved 
to  fit  into  the  roller  grooves,  thus  pre- 
venting side-slippage.  An  air  spring  is 
used  for  partial  cushioning  of  the  land- 
ing Impact. 

With  a  wider,  flatter  landing  area, 
planes  of  all  types  will  be  able  to  land 
on  rough  ground.  Engineers  state  that 
the  new  tread  gives  the  plane  four  to 
eight  times  the  area  of  contact  on  the 
ground  with  the  same  amount  of  rub- 
ber that  goes  into  a  regulation  land- 
ing tire.  Planes  equipped  with  the  gear 


have  landed  at    120  miles  per  hour. 

This  device  was  developed  by  engi- 
neers of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  in  cooperation  with  the 
Army  Aircraft  laboratory,  and  Is  go- 
ing through  intensive  tests  at  Wright 
Field. 


CAN  we  introduce  in  this  coun- 
try, in  this  greatest  democracy 
of  the  United  Nations,  a 
national  draft  of  compulsory  labor 
service — drafted  to  work  for  frozen 
wages  In  private  enterprise  to  produce 
profits  for  business  ownership?  This 
would  be  fascism  in  the  United  States. 

— Howard    Scott, 

Technocracy    Magazine, 
Series  A,   Number  22. 
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Save  Our  Strap! 

(CONTINUED    FROM   PAGE  8) 

have  passed  daily  through  its  salvage 
disposal  building  to  be  processed  for 
reuse  in  the  production  of  the  imple- 
ments of  warfare. 

Waste  materials  salvaged  include 
wood,  brass,  magnesium,  oil,  steel, 
wool,  lead  storage  batteries,  Plexiglas 
flake,  wire,  paper,  floor  sweepings, 
burlap,  hand  files,  gloves,  screws,  nuts 
and  bolts. 

According  to  an  official  of  the  com- 
pany, the  reclamation  department  has 
rendered  important  service  to  pro- 
duction by  furnishing  minor  assembly 
parts  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep 
assembly  lines  moving  during  the  criti- 
cal period  between  the  exhaustion  of 
one  shipment  and  the  arrival  of  the 
next.  Broken  tools  that  have  been  re- 
worked In  the  reclamation  department 
have  kept  important  machines  in  oper- 
ation. 

So  the  parade  of  scrap  and  waste 
materials,  from  junk  piles,  homes  and 
public  buildings  to  reclaiming  depots, 
marches  on!  Paper,  cardboard,  rags, 
old  clothes,  kapok  and  feathers;  nuts, 
bolts,  screws,  leaky  pails,  broken  tools 
and  discarded  equipment;  waste  fats 
and  oils;  exposed  film,  leather  and  rub- 
ber of  all  types  and  thousands  of  other 
items,  small  and  large,  are  gathered  to 
help  In  the  making  of  materials  of  war- 
fare. 


SCRAP  SHORTAGE 

But  in  spite  of  these  collections, 
supplies  of  scrap  are  dwindling  and  we 
can  expect  a  serious  shortage,  par- 
ticularly in  ore  scrap,  by  late  fall  or 
winter. 

Poor  collections  are  reported  from 
most  of  the  farming  sections  at  the 
present,  since  farmers  have  been  too 
concerned  with  producing  and  harvest- 
ing crops  to  hunt  up  scrap.  The  man- 
power shortage  has  been  another  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  shortage,  both 
in  collections  and  preparations  of 
scrap. 

Wage  and  price  ceilings  are  coming 
into  the  picture,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  concerns.  While 
the  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation  has  a 
monthly  income  of  approximately 
$100,000  a   month  from    Its   junk   busi- 


ness, many  other  dealers  find  that 
since  the  cream  has  been  skimmed 
from  the  scrap  supply,  they  can  find 
more  profitable  avenues  of  business 
elsewhere.  So,  since  profit  is  the  mam 
objective  of  any  businessman,  the  scrap 
dealers  go  searching  for  profits,  for- 
getting Uncle  Sam's  need  for  war  ma- 
terials. 

Last  fall  the  Los  Angeles'  County 
Civilian  Salvage  Committee  staged  a 
drive  for  scrap.  The  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Girl  Scouts  and  school  groups  gathered 
more  than  200  tons  of  metal  and  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  grease.  The  cam- 
paign was  to  be  conducted  to  aid  the 
war  effort  with  no  expenses  other  than 
'nominal  expenditures  for  office  sup- 
plies, postage  and  a  few  other  items 
necessary  for  the  campaign.' 

PROFITS  IN  WASTE 

The  scrap  was  to  be  sold  to  raise 
money  for  the  support  of  county  civili- 
an defense  units.  Sales  amounted  to 
$10,542.15,  but  the  net  balance  after 
expenses  were  paid  amounted  to 
$421.97. 

The  expenses  included:  publicity 
fees;  photographs  and  photostats; 
trailers,  posters,  banners  and  bill- 
boards; salaries;  travel;  printing;  enter- 
tainment; and  postage. 

A   profitable  business — for  business! 

Another  angle  in  the  scrap  story  is 
the  red  tape  and  conflicting  regula- 
tions which  cause  much  of  the  scrap 
and  waste  material  to  be  lost  In  the 
shuffle. 

One  corporation  dealing  in  scrap 
metals  revealed  that  96,000  individual 
documents  were  required  by  the  OPA 
for  the  year  1942.  Due  to  the  multi- 
tudinous and  contradictory  orders  of 
the  OPA,  the  concern  was  unable  to 
dispose  of  thousands  of  pounds  of 
scrap  metal  needed  in  war  plants. 

One  ruling  reported  was  that  the 
company  was  restricted  from  moving 
the  scrap  which  could  not  be  removed 
by  rail  'unless  the  same  was  moved 
by  rail.'  Much  of  the  scrap  material 
was  collected  in  communities  not 
served  by  railroads,  so  it  was  left  to 
rot  in  piles. 

So,  again  we  find  business  and  pro- 
fits, red  tape  and  inefficiency  clutter- 
ing   up    our   war    production    program. 

The  gathering  of  waste  and  scrap 
materials    has    brought    the    American 


people  to  a  greater  appreciation  of 
our  natural  resources:  to  a  sudden 
realization  of  their  importance  to  our 
standard  of  living,  and  of  our  reckless 
and  unprecedented  waste  of  tons  and 
tons  of  raw  materials  and  natural  re- 
sources which  when  used  up  can  never 
be   replaced.   They   are   gone   forever. 

As  the  development  of  our  machin- 
ery advanced,  manufactured  articles 
were  turned  out  with  no  consideration 
of  the  importance  of  the  conservation 
of  our  raw  materials  and  non-recurrent 
resources  for  future  use.  Thousands  of 
commodities  were  purchased,  dis- 
carded when  only  slightly  used,  to  be 
replaced  with  more  modern,  stream- 
lined equipment.  The  production  of 
this  newer  equipment  involved  the  use 
of  more  materials  such  as  iron  ore, 
steel,  aluminum  and  other  minerals, 
cotton,   silk,   oil  and  rubber. 

Now  there  is  a  different  situation. 
Occasioned  by  the  tremendous  pro- 
ductive expansion  of  a  nation  engaged 
in  total  war,  heavy  and  urgent  de- 
mands are  being  made  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  utilize  the  productive  capacity, 
the  natural  resources,  as  well  as  the 
man  and  woman  power  of  the  whole 
country.  Suddenly  we  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  even  out-of-date  but 
necessary  articles.  It  has  become  a 
demonstration  of  loyalty  to  the  war 
effort  to  follow  the  urgent  requests  of 
our  government  to  clear  every  nook 
and  corner  of  articles  which  can  be 
converted  into  scrap.  Civilians  on  the 
home  front  are  hunting  out  all  unneces- 
sary articles  and  donating  them  to  aid 
the  war  effort. 


WHY  NOT  SUSPEND  PROFITS? 

Men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces,  leaving  their  homes  and  their 
country,  risking  their  future  health,  hap- 
piness and  their  very  lives  to  carry  on 
our  fight  against  fascism,  are  search- 
ing battlefields  and  ocean  bottoms  for 
scrap  materials — all  for  $50  a  month, 
plus  food,  clothing  and   medical  care. 

Meanwhile  other  Americans  remain 
at  home  reaping  war  profits  and  cann- 
ing on  business  as  usual,  in  many  cases 
on  a  larger  scale  than  before,  as  tor 
example,  turning  junk  businesses  into 
Big  Business. 

This  consolidation  into  bigger  units 
involves  more  record  keeping,  more 
book  balancing,  more  banking  oper- 
ation, more  contracts,  etc.  This  in  turn 
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requires  the  services  of  more  and  more 
people  who  could  be  occupied  in  vital 
war  work  or  rendering  actual  service 
to  those  who  are  doing  vital  war  work. 

Why  not  suspend  all  such  useless 
procedures — the  red  tape,  the  'score 
keeping'  on  the  profits,  and  the  profit- 
making  itself?  Why  should  not  all  citi- 
zens serve  in  this  war  in  a  useful  capac- 
ity and  on  the  same  basis  of  pay  as 
those  in  the  armed  forces? 

Let  us  place  all  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, all  our  physical  wealth  (includ- 
ing scrap  and  waste  materials),  our 
technological  equipment  and  our  in- 
dividual and  collective  efforts  at  the 
disposal  of  our  government  for  actual 
war  accomplishment  and  for  that  only, 
until  this  war  has  been  won  and  for 
six  months  thereafter. 

Is  this  war  a  series  of  business  trans- 
actions involving  huge  profits  for  a  few, 
or  Is  it  an  all-out  fighting  war  for 
America's  survival  through  the  defeat 
of  fascism  at  home  and  abroad? 

—Nellie   M.  Smith 
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MERCHANTS  OF  DEATH 


ThIE  debt  merchants  of  any  na- 
tional entity  have  always  found  it 
cheaper  and  more  profitable  |-o 
become  merchants  of  death  rather 
than  bear  the  cost  of  solving  a  major 
social    problem    of   their   own    country. 

If  and  when  war  occurs,  in  which  the 
United  States  does  not  participate,  we 
may  expect  to  see  rising  prices.  In- 
creasing production,  and  the  fictitious 
prosperity  that  arises  from  the  large- 
scale  supplying  of  the  sinews  of  war 
to  belligerent  nations. 

Such  a  war  would  be  equally  wel- 
come to  the  debt  merchants  of  this 
Continent  because  it  would  provide  a 
'breathing  spell'  from  the  pressing 
problems  facing  this  America  of  ours. 
The  sales  and  profits  of  international 
business  are  always  easily  justified.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  have  not 
witnessed  very  much  difference  in  the 
conduct  of  their  debt  merchants  and 
their  political  administrations  from 
those  of  the  European  countries.  Ou; 
debt   merchants   have   been   extremely 


diligent  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 
profitable  enterprise  of  supplying 
Japan  with  most  of  its  oil,  most  of  iti 
nickel,  cotton,  pulpwood,  sulphur,  and 
other  necessary  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  products.  Japan  pro- 
duces less  than  2,500,000  barrels  of 
petroleum  per  annum,  and  consumes 
between  22  and  24  million  barrels; 
California  chiefly  makes  up  the  differ- 
ence. As  Japan  becomes  propagan- 
dized more  and  more  by  the  daily 
press  as  the  threatening  Asiatic  men- 
ace, it  would  be  well  for  the  citizens 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  this  Continent 
to  ponder  long  over  that  nice  little 
thought,  that  if  America  becomes  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Japan,  we  can 
console  ourselves  that  we  at  least  have 
given  her  something  to  remember  us 
by  —  American  materials  will  come 
back  to  us  done  up  in  Japanese  wrap- 
pers that  won't  be  so  pleasant;  in  fact, 
they  won't  be  bouquets. 

— Howard  Scott,  Technocracy 
Magazine,  Series  A,  No.  4, 
October,    1935. 


WHY  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION? 


America  is  a  mechanism.  The  march 
of  world  events  has  laid  down  a  job 
for  this  mechanism,  and  as  a  mechan- 
ism it  must  be  controlled  and  operated 
by  designed  direction.  Haphazard 
voluntary  contributions,  volunteer  serv- 
ice, the  labor  market,  and  free  enter- 
prise— even  though  they  are  all  moti- 
vated by  the  highest  patriotism — can- 
not operate  this  mechanism  under  this 
new  order  of  magnitude.  Total  war 
demands  the  total  mobilization  of  all 
the  resources,  all  the  skill,  and  all  the 
equipment  of  America. 

Total  Conscription  is  necessary,  not 
because  Technocracy  advocates  it,  but 


because  this  is  a  total  war,  a  techno- 
logical war,  and  a  world  war.  These 
facts  demand  that  we  Americans  do 
more  than  voluntary  participation  can 
accomplish.  America  has  not  yet  com- 
pletely mobilized  its  resources,  has  not 
yet  adopted  a  scientific,  designed  di- 
rection. America  will  not  attain  this 
designed  direction  as  long  as  it  per- 
mits business,  party  politics,  labor, 
farm  bloc,  and  thousands  of  other  con- 
flicting group  interests  to  dominate 
the  administration  of  the  war  in  di- 
vided  and   voluntary  operations. 

— From   the    pamphlet   Total    Conscrip- 
tion,   Your    Questions    Answered.' 
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News   of  the   Orsanization 


San  Diego  Learns  About 

Total  Conscription 


TECHNOCRATS  still  continue  in 
their  efforts  to  awaken  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  the  responsibility 
that  it  faces  today.  They  not  only  'talk' 
of  the  job  to  be  done  via  radio,  public 
lectures,  study  classes  and  personal 
contacts,  they  also  set  it  forth  in  their 
official   publications,   on    billboards,   on 


street  car  posters,  on  car  top  signs  and 
through  announcements  in  the  press. 

All  costs  of  the  announcements  are 
met  by  the  donations  of  members  or 
the  Organization.  Technocrats  have 
nothing  to  sell;  they  give  their  time, 
their  efforts  and  their  talents  as  a 
service  to  America,  without  thought  of 


pecuniary  gain  or  public  favor  —  a 
demonstration  of  national  service  with- 
out  profit. 

Sections  of  Technocracy  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  achieving  outstand- 
ing results  in  making  the  people  in  their 
communities  aware  of  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action  in  mobilizing  our  re- 
sources against  the  forces  of  fascism. 

Section  I,  R.  D.  11732,  San  Diego, 
California,  reports  an  unusual  amount 
of  display  on  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  of  Total  Conscription  during 
the  month  of  August.  Besides  impres- 
sive billboard  displays  and  posters  in 
the  city's  street  cars,  announcements 
of  a  lecture  were  run  in  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun  for  twenty  days 
previous  to  the  event.  Copies  of  some 
of  these  announcements  appear  below. 


Is  Total  Conscription  1 

We  conscript  our  fighters;  why  not  all 
tower  and  resources? 
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GRAY  FLEET  ON  THE  MOVE 


W^  OUND    on    Wheels"    continued    to    make    news    last 
^^  nnonth  as  the  trim  Gray  Mobile  Sound  Units  of  Tech- 
^J  nocracy    carried    out   their   many   important   assign- 
ments in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Aside  from  their  usual  participation  in  the  events  staged 
by  Civilian  Defense  units,  the  Sound  Cars  of  Technocracy 
rendered  services  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  Army  Emergency  Relief  Auxiliary. 

Units  of  the  Gray  Fleet  not  equipped  with  sound  also 
played  their  role  in  providing  the  unique  service  for  which 
Technocracy's  distinctive  Gray  Cars  are  being   recognized. 

Members  of  the  armed  forces  travelling  on  the  highways 
throughout  the  nation  have  always  welcomed  the  sight  of 
a  Technocracy  Gray  Car  knowing  that  it  would  provide 
them  with   a   'lift'   toward   their  destination. 

On  August  17,  wives  of  servicemen  found  that  the  Gray 
Fleet  of  Technocracy  considers  it  a  privilege  to  render  them 
a  service  also.  Convoyed  by  two  large  army  trucks  of  the 
174th  Infantry,  five  Official  Technocracy  Gray  Cars  trans- 
ported twenty-two  servicemen's  wives  from  the  Headquart- 
ers of  the  174th  Infantry  in  San  Fernando  to  a  theater  in 
Pasadena. 

Depicted  above  are  some  of  the  letters  which  the  Gray 
Fleet  Staff  has  received  expressing  appreciation  for  the 
services  rendered  by  its  functional  units. 


Technocracy  takes  pride  in  the  record  for  service  being  set 
by  its  sleek,  efficient  Mobile  Sound  Units,  one  of  which  is 
pictured  above.  The  Gray  Fleet  stands  ready  at  all  times  to 
function   in  the  interest  of   National   Service. 

— Tech photo 
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TECHNOCRACY'S 
RECORD 


THE  DEFENSE  and  security  of  this 
Continent  has  always  been  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Technocracy's  social 
analysis  and  design.  Technocracy  has 
always  stood  for  nnore  efficiency  and 
more  production.  Technocracy  was 
long  aware  of  the  potentialities  of 
European  and  Asiatic  fascist  expan- 
sionism and  as  it  became  evident  that 
the  long  anticipated  struggle  was  de- 
veloping Technocracy  turned  its  atten- 
tion more  and  more  to  the  immediate 
problem  of  national  security.  Unless 
America  wins  this  war  this  Continent 
will  never  achieve  its  great  social  des- 
tiny. 

Technocracy  has  never  permitted 
anyone  but  citizens  to  be  members. 

In  home  defense  activities,  Technoc- 
racy has  participated  to  the  full.  Our 
Section  Headquarters  have  been  used 
for  Selective  Service  registrations,  for 
first  aid  classes,  and  air  raid  warden 
work.  Technocracy's  mobile  sound 
units  are  used  by  police  and  fire  de- 
partments. 

Technocracy  was  the  first  organiza- 
tion in  America  to  protest  against  the 
use  of  the  fascist-type  of  extended 
arm  salute  in  our  schools  and  public 
gatherings  and  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  military  style  of  salute  on  all 
occasions. 

Technocracy  demanded  conscription 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act. 

Technocracy  proposed  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Atlantic  bases  long  before  they 


were    acquired    from    Britain    for    de- 
stroyers. 

Technocracy  proposed  aid  of  $15 
billion  to  Britain  before  the  passage 
of  the  Lend-lease  Act. 

Technocracy  has  protested  for  years 
against  the  shipment  of  metals  and  oil 
ito  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Japan  and 
other  countries. 

In  August  1938,  Technocracy  pre- 
sented specifications  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Airforce  to  repel  any  at- 
tempted attack  from  Atlantic  or  Pa- 
cific, and  charged  that  the  military 
budget  of  the  United  States  was  in- 
adequate. 

In  September  1939,  Technocracy 
demanded  the  development  of  a  Con- 
tinental strategy  and  the  planned  gen- 
eralship of  all  Continental  operations 
for  the  security  of  America. 

In  July  1940,  Technocracy  de- 
manded Total  Conscription  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money 
with  National  Service  from  All  and 
Profits  to  None. 

On  December  7,  1941,  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technoc- 
racy, sent  a  telegram  to  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  name  of  the  Organi- 
zation placing  the  entire  personnel 
and  equipment  of  Technocracy  Inc.  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  pledging  the  unqualified 
support  of  Technocracy  to  the  Admin- 
istration's war  efforts. 

In  this  telegram  Technocracy  urged 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  ask  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  all  of  the 
thirteen  national  signatories  to  the  axis 
pact  of  fascism. 

— From   the   pamphlet   'Total   Conscrip- 
tion,   Your    Questions    Answered." 
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From  huge  Flying  Fortress  bombers 
machine  gunners  such  as  these  are 
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WHAT  ARE  WE 
FIGHTING  FOR? 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE   II) 


enemies  abroad.  A  'pro-fascist  at 
home'  is  one  of  our  own  citizens  who 
diligently  continues  his  own  racket, 
knowing  that  his  activity  is  retarding 
the  progress  of  our  war  against  fas- 
cism. Examples  of  this  kind  of  activity 
are  shipments  of  our  badly  needed 
supplies  to  enemy  nations,  before  and 
after  Pearl  Harbor;  withholding  patents 
and  processes  needed  by  our  Govern- 
ment; and  entering  into  cartel  agree- 
ments with  firms  of  enemy   nations. 

There  is  one  way  that  our  pro- 
fascists  at  home  can  be  liquidated — 
by  the  conscription  of  all  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  national  entirety  and 
by  all  Americans  giving  national  serv- 
ice without  profit  for  the  duration  and 
for  six   months  thereafter. 

What  Is  America  worth  to  Ameri- 
cans? If  they  are  willing  to  permit 
fascism  to  permeate  their  national 
scene,  reducing  their  living  standards 
and  subjecting  them  to  hand  tools  and 
human  toil,  then  they  have  only  to  con- 
tinue with  the  business-politico  meth- 
ods now  employed  in  the  war  effort. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  they  want  Amer- 
ica to  progress,  technologically  and 
socially,  then  all  loyal  Americans  will 
demand  that  a  method  commensurate 
with  the  job  at  hand  be  installed. 

— Ray  N.  Moore. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918- 1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  present  nation-wide  membership  organ- 
ization. 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  !n  America  or 
elsewhere. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or 
endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $5.00  which  are  paid 
by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed   Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy   unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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TOTAL    CONSCRIPTION 


THE  safe  return  of  your  son,  your  brother,  your  sweetheart  or  your  husband  depends 
on  you.  You  are  responsible  for  his  fate. 

For  his  security  demand  the  Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and 
Money.  That  alone  will  unite  America  for  victory  and  save  precious  lives  and  re- 
sources. 

The  men  and  women  in  America's  armed  forces  are  offering  their  lives  that 
America  may  be  victorious.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  those  at  home  to  sacrifice  personal 
gain? 

— Photo  by  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps. 
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WITH  THE  EDITORS 


O 


NE  of  the  foremost  topics  of  current  interest  today 
is  the  pending  legislation  on  labor  conscription, 
known   as  the   'National   Service  Act.' 


The  growing  confusion  on  the  production  front  empha- 
sizes the  ever  increasing  need  for  placing  men  and  women 
In  the  jobs  for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  and  the  need  for 
dispensing  with  all  unnecessary  work  for  the  duration.  No 
loyal  American,  after  earnest  consideration  of  these  facts, 
can  object  to  these  measures,  for  they  will  speed  our  march 
toward   ultimate  military  victory  In   this  war. 

However,  another  point  for  consideration  is  this:  The 
fascist  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  conscripted  their 
men  and  women,  but  have  allowed  the  profits  of  business 
to  go  on   uninterrupted  during  this  war. 

Are  we  to  follow  this  pattern?  If  we  do,  we  are  making 
the  initial  step  toward  instituting  in  our  own  country  the 
very  thing  which  America's  fighting  men  are  giving  their 
lives  to  destroy — fascism! 

Technocracy  urges  all  Americans  to  seriously  consider  this 
fact,  and  also  to  consider  that  Total  Conscription  of  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel  and  Money  with  National  Service  from 
All  and   Profits  to  None  is  a  counter-fascist  proposal. 

That  Organized  Labor  Is  recognizing  the  proposed  labor 
conscription  bill  as  a  threat  to  labor  Is  evidenced  by  the 
members  and  units  of  labor  organizations  who  are  support- 
ing Total  Conscription. 

A  member  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
in  Russell,  Kentucky,  wrote  to  his  Local  requesting  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  supporting  Total  Conscription.  He  re- 
ceived the  following   reply: 

"This  Is  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  July  17  relative  to  the 
Resolution  for  the  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel,  and 
Money  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  etc.  I  wish  to  say  that  Lodge 
No.  249  heartily  concurred  in  your  action  and  they  have  in- 
structed nne  to  write  our  Senators  and  Representatives,  both  State 
and  National,  urging  them  to  sponsor  just  such  a  Bill  which  will 
meet  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  which  you  have  adopted;  we 
are   also   adopting   the  same  resolution.   ..." 

In  a  letter  to  J.  Edgar  Chenowith,  House  of  Representa- 


tives,   the    I. A.M.,     Lodge    No.     13    of    Pueblo,    Colorado, 
stated: 

"On  August  5,  1943,  Machinists'  Local  No.  13  at  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado, passed  the  following  resolution,  Resolved:  That  there  be  a 
total  conscription  of  Men,  Materiel,  Machines,  and  Money  with 
national  service  from  all  and  profits  to  none  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  and  six  months  thereafter.  We  urge  that  this  will  some- 
what govern  your  actions  and  decisions  on  any  future  laws  per- 
taining to  Total  Conscription." 

A  Local  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  replied  to  a  member  of  their 
organization  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  which  read: 

"We  5000  employees  lA  of  M  are  in  accord  with  your  sug- 
gestion." 

[The  'suggestion'  was  that  the  Local  adopt  a  resolution 
supporting  Total  Conscription.] 

And  far  up  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  a  labor  union  mem- 
ber received  the  following  letter  from  his  Local  in  response 
to  his  request  for  consideration  of  Total  Conscription: 

"We  have  your  letter  and  have  placed  it  on  fie  and  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  this  Local  that  we  concur  with  the  plan  stated  in  your 
letter.  It  is  time  that  we  get  busy  and  get  some  of  these  resolu- 
tions started  and  this  membership  will  help  any  way  that  we  can. 
It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  correspond  with  you  on  any  important 
issue  that  comes  up.  We  will  even  do  ail  we  can  to  help  put  them 
over  to  the  other  Locals  here  in  Spokane." 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  samples  of  the  action  mem- 
bers and  units  of  Organized  Labor  are  taking  in  this  crisis, 
knowing  full  well  that  only  Total  Conscription  will  protect 
the  hard-earned  gains  labor  has  made  through  the  years. 
Unless  labor  adopts  a  protective  offensive,  it  will  find  that 
labor  union  structure  has  suddenly  become  null  and  void 
with  no  compensating  or  protecting  factors  to  take  its 
place! 

In  view  of  these  facts.  Organized  Labor  is  urged  to 
accept  Its  responsibility  and  opportunity  in  playing  a  major 
role  In  solving  America's  problems. 

America  cannot  expect  Labor  and  the  Armed  Forces  to 
make  all  of  the  sacrifices.  This  Is  everybody's  war.  It  in- 
volves industry,  resources,  technology  and  finance  as  well 
as  labor. 

The  American  Way  is  clearly  defined  —  Total  Conscrip- 
tion! 
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PATRIOTISM   NOW! 


Needs  of  America  Demand  a  New  Patriotism 
Which    Will    Transcend   All    Personal    Gains 


WE  HAVE  been  In  the  fighting 
phase  of  the  Second  World 
War  for  nearly  two  years. 
This  is  longer  than  our  total  partici- 
pation in  World  War  I.  In  that  war 
the  American  forces  were  supplied 
with  enough  materiel  by  their  Allies 
to  enable  them  to  help  in  the  defeat 
^k  of  the  Central  Powers.  The  situation  at 
home  did  not  have  time  to  get  really 
critical  before  the  war  was  all  over. 

This  time  the  situation  at  home  has 
become  critical  and  the  war  is  still  far 
from  won.  In  this  war  we  must  use  our 
own  materiel;  we  must  build  the  ship- 
ping to  transport  it.  The  'home  reserve' 
is  being  used  up  or  is  'frozen'  in  stor- 
age by  complicated  financial  circum- 
stances. But  still  we  try  to  muddle 
through  on  the  bland  assumption  that 
'we  did  it  before,,  and  we  can  do  it 
again.' 

We  are  not  ready  to  open  a  second 
front  because  the  business  and  politi- 
cal management  in  America,  which 
failed  us  in  peace,  is  also  failing  us  in 
^  war.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  more 
W  obvious  that  the  mere  appropriation 
of  billions  of  dollars,  the  selling  of 
bonds,  the  reshuffling  of  bureaucratic 
heads  and  agencies  and  the  mass  con- 
scription of  men  into  the  Armed  Forces 
will  not  bring  victory  in  Total  War. 

AMERICA'S  STRENGTH 

No  one  can  say  that  America  is 
basically  weak.  We  have  the  greatest 
technology  in  the  world;  we  have  the 
largest  supply  of  natural  resources;  and 
we  have  the  most  scientists  and  skilled 
technicians.  We  are  psychologically 
conditioned  to  science  and  technology 
— more  than  any  other  people.  The  in- 
dividual American  soldier  is  equal  to 
any  in  fighting   ability. 

But  something  has  gone  sour  in 
America's  war  effort.  The  many  dis- 
cords— the  labor  strikes,  the  slackening 
of    production    by    management,    the 


food  and  housing  crises  and  the  man- 
power shortages — are  but  symptoms 
of  the  general  ailment.  This  general 
ailment  is  the  failure  of  our  national 
leaders  to  mobilize  this  Continent  for 
Total  War. 

We  are  trying  to  fight  a  fire  without 
organized  action  nor  Intelligent  direc- 
tion; but  worse  than  that,  we  are  all 
trying  to  loot  the  house  we  are  sup- 
posed to  protect. 

NEW  DESIGN  NEEDED 

America's  failure  can  be  blamed  di- 
rectly on  the  leaders  of  America — the 
party  politicians,  the  corporate  busi- 
ness executives  and  the  educators — 
and  indirectly  on  the  people  who  back 
them  up.  Our  present  leaders  are  striv- 
ing for  the  preservation  of  the  Price 
System  and  its  scarcity  values,  and  in 
doing  so  they  are  leading  this  Con- 
tinent toward  fascism.  As  individuals, 
they  are  doing  exactly  what  we  would 
expect  them  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  what  almost  any  of  us 
would  do  In  their  places. 

Therefore,  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
from  merely  deposing  the  old  leaders 
and  putting  In  new  ones  —  we  would 
have  only  more  of  the  same.  This  lead- 
ership has  lacked  the  vision  and  states- 
manship to  serve  America  beneficially 
in  peace,  and  now  the  problems  of 
Total  War  are  too  great  for  it  either 
to  comprehend  or  to  overcome. 

Something  new,  different  and  real- 
istic in  design  Is  needed.  The  dying 
past  must  give  way  to  a  living  future. 
Now,  in  the  midst  of  this  Total  War, 
is  the  time  to  achieve  that  change. 
Necessity  for  tremendously  increased 
production  and  the  need  of  coordin- 
ated effort  and  unified  control  demand 
that  this  change  be  made  now.  This 
need  can  be  met  through  a  national 
program  of  Total  Conscription. 

The  institution  of  Total  Conscription 
in    America    would    accomplish    these 


things,  which  the  present  'muddle 
through'  mode  of  operation  is  failing 
to  do: 

(!)  It  would  mobilize  the  men  and 
women  of  America  into  an  integrated, 
efficient  and  coherent  productive 
force,  placing  them  where  most  needed 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  in  war  produc- 
tion or  in  civilian  production  and 
service. 

(2)  It  would  organize  the  Industry, 
the  machines,  the  power  and  the  mate- 
rials of  America  for  the  greatest  pro- 
duction, at  the  least  cost  in  toll  and 
waste. 

(3)  It  would  unify  the  people  toward 
one  objective — the  defeat  of  fascism 
— and  give  them  a  high  fighting  mo- 
rale. 

(4)  It  would  forestall  fascism  at  home 
and   thus   insure   its   defeat   abroad. 

(5)  It  would  save  many  American 
lives  and  much  irreplaceable  resources. 

(6)  It  would  place  this  Continent  on 
a  functional  basis  of  social  control  and 
give  it  capacity  to  meet  the  problems 
of  peace,  concerning  which  our  pres- 
ent leadership  is  so  fearful. 

(7)  It  would  more  nearly  approach 
the  democratic  Ideal  of  social  equal- 
ity— through  equality  of  sacrifice.  (So- 
cial inequality  is  a  basic  characteristic 
of  fascism.) 

(8)  It  would  enable  us  to  fight  this 
war  without  debt  and  without  taxes. 
(The  present  cost  of  the  war  to  us  is  a 
quarter  billion  dollars  per  day.) 

(9)  It  would  provide  adequate  main- 
tenance for  civilians  as  well  as  for  the 
Armed  Forces. 

(10)  It  defines  the  objective  for 
which  we  are  fighting  and  specifies 
the  strategy  for  Its  achievement. 

America's  technology  provides  the 
balance  of  power  In  this  world  con- 
flict. It  places  America  in  the  position 
of  dominance  and  thrusts  upon  us  the 
responsibility    for    world    peace  —  the 
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Pax  Americana.  This  responsibility  is 
obviously  too  great  for  party  politics 
and  corporate  business  to  meet.  It  is 
not  too  much,  however,  for  the  type 
of  statesmen  which  a  program  of  Total 
Conscription  will  force  into  the  role  of 
leadership.  This  means,  further,  that 
the  patriotism  demanded  of  the  citi- 
zens of  America  will  be  greater  than 
the  patriotism  of  private  gain  and 
shrewd  dealing.  The  time  to  display 
this  statesmanship  and  this  patriotism 
is  now  when   its  need  is  greatest. 


That  we  may  escape  the  disaster 
of  fascism  in  America,  that  we  may 
emerge  from  this  war  a  greater  nation 
than  when  we  entered  it,  that  we  may 
suffer  less  the  penalty  of  'blood,  sweat 
and  tears,'  that  we  may  gain  a  greater 
consciousness  and  confidence  in  our 
capacity  and  our  destiny,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to 
demand  and  support  Total  Conscrip- 
tion! 

■ — Wilton   Ivie. 


RUSH  by  CONVEYORS 


Urgency  of  Total  War  Is  Eliminating 
Non-Productive  Handling  of  Materials 


SPEED  UP  war  production!  This 
has  been  the  cry  of  our  Armed 
Forces  ever  since  Pearl  hiarbor. 
With  our  armies  now  taking  the  offen- 
sive, the  need  for  stepped-up  produc- 
tion is  even  more  intense,  for  we  must 
back  the  attack  with  all  the  equipment 
America  is  capable  of  producing  at  a 
rate   undreamed   of  heretofore. 

This  necessity  has  dictated  wide  use 
of  mechanical  conveyors  for  speedier 
handling  of  materials  within  our  vast 
war  plants.  Conveyors,  cranes,  hoists, 
elevators,  pneumatic  tube  systems  and 
industrial  trucks  are  some  of  the  mech- 
anized equipment  of  the  production 
front  which  have  served  to  accelerate 
production  as  well  as  to  release  to  the 
Armed  Forces  men  who  were  formerly 
needed  for  manual  handling  of  mes- 
sages and  materials. 

hlundreds  of  man-hours  have  been 
saved  by  installation  of  pneumatic  tube 
systems  at  the  Niagara  Frontier  fabri- 
cation and  assembly  plants  of  Bell  Air- 
craft Corporation.  This  system  is  Bell 
Aircraft's  method  of  hastening  the 
transit  of  vital  production  control  com- 
munications; messages,  blueprints,  pro- 
duction orders  and  even  small  parts  to 
and  from  all  departments. 

From  plant  substations,  the  tube 
systems  converge  at  a  central  dispatch- 
ing station  in  the  production  control 
office,    where    women    operators    send 


message  containers  to  various  receiv- 
ing stations  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
minute  throughout  a  24-hour  day.  Foot 
messengers  formerly  covered  from  1 3 
to  18  miles  a  day  each  making  these 
deliveries. 

Heavy  electric  motors  provide  suc- 
tion which  pulls  carrier  containers 
through  the  tubes  at  a  rate  of  30  feet 
a  second.  Although  messages  average 
one  a  minute  at  present,  the  system  is 
capable  of  handling  a  tube  every  five 
seconds.  Because  the  system  is  in  oper- 
ation 24  hours  a  day,  and  the  large 
containers  sometimes  carry  several 
messages,  each  system  handles  approxi- 
mately  1500  items  per  working  day. 

The  vacuum  tube  systems  are  similar 
to  those  in  use  at  department  stores. 
However,  the  transparent  plastic  carri- 
ers used  here  are  more  than  a  foot  in 
length  and  about  4  inches  in  diameter. 

Messages  are  sent  from  the  central 
dispatching  offices  by  women  operators 
who  insert  outgoing  messages  in  the 
carriers  and  send  them  through  the 
tubes.  Incoming  carriers  drop  from  the 
tubes  onto  a  moving  belt  that  places 
them  on  the  dispatching  table.  After 
ascertaining  the  destinations  and  sort- 
ing the  messages,  operators  place  them 
on  another  conveyor  belt  where  they 
move  to  designated  work  desks  or  re- 
cording stations  in  the  production  con- 
trol   offices.    Here   they   are    recorded 


and   redispatched  to  the  destined  de- 
partment. 

Each  station  has  a  slot  which  guides 
messages  along  a  moving  belt  to  its 
depot,  where  it  automatically  comes  to 
a  halt  at  the  end  of  the  guiding  slot. 
After  recording,  messages  return  to 
the  central  dispatchers  on  the  lower 
section   of  the   endless   conveyor  belt. 

This  modern  system  of  message  dis- 
patching has  greatly  facilitated  the  in- 
terdepartmental dispatching  of  paper- 
work through  elimination  of  personal 
contact  of  foot  messengers,  at  the 
same  time  saving  hundreds  of  man- 
hours  of  work. 

Trucks  and  hoists  have  replaced 
many  yard  and  warehouse  crews  for 
loading  and  unloading.  A  fork  truck 
and  tractor  team  Is  now  In  use  which  M 
moves  into  the  freight  car,  picks  up  a 
pallet  load  of  lumber,  then  backs  out 
and  deposits  the  load  on  a  trailer. 
While  the  truck  is  loading  the  trailers, 
the  tractor  returns  from  a  trip  to  stor- 
age and  moves  off  with  another  string 
of  trailers. 

Small  lift  trucks  operated  by  one 
man  pick  up  loads,  carry  them  through 
warehouses  or  yards,  deposit  and  stack 
them.  Adjustable  lifts  make  no  labor 
necessary  other  than  operation  of  lev- 
ers. 

A  portable  factory  lift  operated  by 
one  man  moves  dies  from  racks  to 
presses;  raises  die  to  correct  height  for 
sliding  onto  the  bed  of  the  machine; 
keeps  parts  and  materials  at  conveni-  J^ 
ent  work  levels;  removes  materials  from 
core  ovens;  stacks  cartons  and  lifts  and 
moves   materials  of  all  kinds  on   skids. 

Hoists  and  cranes  do  most  of  the 
heavy  lifting  In  war  production  plants. 
Overhead  cranes  move  large  parts 
within  the  plants,  while  travelling  and 
crawler  cranes  replace  the  many  yard 
crews  once  necessary. 

One  ten-ton  crawler  crane  in  use  at 
International  Machine  Tool  Company, 
Indianapolis,  takes  on  a  hundred  hand- 
ling jobs  inside  the  factory  and  out  In 
the  yard.  Heavy  castings  are  speedily 
picked  up  and  moved  to  yard  storage. 

OPPOSITE  PAGE: 

Giant  pneumatic  tube  system  in  Bell 

Aircraft    Plant.     Carriers    drop    from 

tubes  to  conveyor  belt.  Operators  at 

dispatching     desk    relay    messages. — 

Photo     courtesy     Standard     Conveyor 

Company. 
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A  crane  truck  at  North  American  Avi- 
ation moves  fuselages  into  assembly 
position,  helps  install  engines  and  pro- 
pellers, and  does  general  heavy  duty 
around  the  plant. 

Overhead  conveyors  keep  aircraft 
wings  moving  at  convenient  working 
height  through  progressive  stages  of 
construction  at  Ford  Willow  Run  bom- 
ber plant;  while  wings  for  the  P-40  are 
handled  at  Curtiss-Wrlght  Corpor- 
ation's Buffalo  plant  on  an  overhead 
rail  system.  Wings  can  be  lowered  to 
most  convenient  working  height  with 
no  rack  or  supports  necessary  other 
than  small  horses  to  keep  wings  from 
swinging  while  they  are  being  worked 
on. 

On-the-floor  conveyors  at  Chrysler 
plant  carry  Martin  bomber  nose  sec- 
tions on  dollies  guided  by  rails,  and 
Vultee's  powered  assembly  line  runs 
along  the  floor,  eliminating  scaffolding. 

PRODUCTION  SPEEDED 

Mass  production  of  machine  gun 
metallic  belt  links  has  been  made  possi- 
ble by  a  straight-line  layout  whose  out- 
standing characteristic  is  effective  use 
of  mechanical  handling  equipment, 
making  use  of  chutes  and  conveyors  to 
move  links  from  one  operation  to  the 
next.  Every  link  undergoes  rigid  inspec- 
tion. Because  the  links  are  pinned  to- 
gether by  the  cartridges  to  make  the 
ammunition  belt,  a  single  faulty  link 
could  jam  a  machine  gun. 

Initial  step  in  mass  production  of 
machine-gun  metallic  belt  links  Is  feed- 
ing of  strip  stock  through  progressive 
dies.  Links  are  formed  in  a  single  die 
and  are  chuted  from  presses  to  a  con- 
veyor belt  which  moves  them  directly 
to  the  degreaser.  This  conveyor  fits 
into  waste  space  behind  the  line  of 
punch  presses.  Links  are  automatically 
fed  into  hardening  furnaces  from  elec- 
trically vibrated  hoppers. 

An  Inclined  conveyor  removes  links 
from  quench,  another  carries  them  to 
degreaser  below  floor  level.  Links  are 
raised  from  degreaser  by  elevator,  and 
are  chuted  Into  large  draw  containers 
handled  by  an  electrical  hoist.  Con- 
veyors move  belt  links  from  grit-blast- 
ing process  to  hoppers  over  the  rust- 
proofing  machines.  After  rustproofing, 
links  are  chuted  into  centrifuge  bas- 
kets, spun  dry,  then  lifted  and  dumped 
on    inspection    conveyors. 

Roller  and  belt  conveyors  also  speed 


output  of  shell  cases  as  they  move 
from  pickling  and  annealing  lines. 
Combination  roller  and  pusher  convey- 
ors move  shells  from  paint  curing  to 
loading,  and  hot  forglngs  cool  as  they 
move  on  a  V-groove  apron  conveyor. 
Much  of  the  hazard  of  shell  loading 
has  been  removed  by  use  of  mechani- 
cal conveyors  linking  widely-separated 
receiving    and    TNT-loadIng    buildings. 

Roller  type  conveyors  are  also  used 
to  move  and  switch  heavy  coils  of 
metal  from  one  operation  to  another 
at  Revere  Copper  &  Brass  plant.  A 
roller  spiral  lowers  shipments  of  glass 
to  a  live  roller  conveyor  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Carr  Lowrey  Glass  Com- 
pany plant  In  Baltimore,  and  carries 
them  to  shipping  docks.  No  handling  is 
needed  from  the  time  packages  enter 
the  spiral  until  they  are  delivered  in 
the  warehouse. 

More  and  more  such  equipment 
must  be  Installed  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
tremendously  increased  requirements 
of  war  production  for  continuing  an 
offensive  such  as  our  Armed  Forces  are 
conducting  today,  for  such  equipment 
not  only  speeds  production,  it  also  re- 
leases vast  numbers  of  men  to  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Exact  figures  are  a  Navy  secret,  but 
fighting  tonnage  grew  from  1,372,375 
tons  in  1942  to  around  2,200,000.  Dur- 
ing 1943  the  actual  number  of  ships 
Is  to  be  doubled,  and  the  tonnage  in- 
creased by  60%,  yet  California  Ship- 
building Corporation  on  Terminal 
Island  Is  laying  off  1500  to  2000  em- 
ployes, and  the  WMC  has  ordered 
Washington  shipbuilders  to  make  an  in- 
dustry wide  payroll  reduction  of   10%. 

Although  the  number  of  planes  pro- 
duced in  the  first  seven  months  this 
year  increased  44%,  employment  in 
West  Coast  aircraft  plants  increased 
only  4.4%.  As  an  example  of  how  man- 
hours  ■  per  plane  are  decreasing,  6 
people  are  now  doing  work  on  the  Ven- 
tura Bomber  at  Vega  that  it  took  I  1 
people  to  do  in  1942,  41  people  in 
194!    and    100   people  in    1940. 

Necessity  has  dictated  the  use  of 
mechanical  equipment,  but  industry  has 
more  than  a  patriotic  incentive  for 
such  installation.  Modern  Industry,  No- 
vember 15,  1942,  puts  it  this  way: 

".  .  .  Now,  spurred  by  the  unequi- 
vocal llve-or-dle  urgency  of  this  war, 
management  Is  making  fresh  headway 
In  eliminating  non-productive  handling 
that  'adds  to  cost  but  not  to  value.' 
Upward-spiraling    wages    have    helped 


stir  up  this  renewed  interest  In  analyz- 
ing handling  costs  and  reducing  them 
wherever  possible.  .  .   . 

"But  the  really  significant  develop- 
ment that's  new,  a  conclusion  drawn  by 
Modern  Industry  after  a  survey  of  mak- 
ers and  users  alike,  is  a  spreading 
awareness  among  management  men  of 
the  need  for  putting  to  work  the  me- 
chanical handling  tools  and  ideas  now 
available.  For  the  war  of  movement 
must  not  only  be  fought  with  renewed 
vigor  right  now;  It's  one  that  industry 
will  have  to  keep  on  fighting  with  even  Jl 
greater  Ingenuity  after  the  armies  of  f| 
the  world  have  stopped  shooting.  .  .  ." 

ECONOMIC  IMPLICATIONS 

The  economic  problem  facing  Ameri-  .% 
ca  at  the  close  of  this  war  is  a  gigan-  ^f 
tic  one  beyond  the  scope  of  industry 
to  solve.  For  industry  will  be  equipped 
with  modern  labor-replacing  machinery 
sufficient  to  produce  far  more  than 
peace  time  demands  warrant.  The  eco- 
nomic problems  of  industry  are  thus 
solved  for  the  moment,  but  what  of  the 
economic  problems  of  the  unem- 
ployed? 

Yes,  this  problem  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  industry  to  solve.  Without 
scientific  planning,  chaos  could  easily 
overtake  the  nation  when  millions  are 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  cessation  of 
war  production  demands.  Technoc- 
racy's scientific  plan  of  Total  Con- 
scription by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  Men,  Machines,  Ma-  i 
terlel  and  Money,  for  the  duration  and  ^ 
six  months  thereafter  is  the  one  method 
for  an  orderly  transition  into  a  peace- 
time economy.  The  structure  of  Ameri- 
ca's economy  demands  that  we  Ameri- 
cans abandon  the  haphazard  conflict 
of  private  and  group  interest  in  order 
that  we  may  win  the  peace  as  well  as 
the  war. 

— Phyllis  Lucas 

FRONT  COVER: 

This  250-ton  direct  current  motor 
will  drive  a  blooming  mill  to  produce 
steel  for  victory.  By  means  of  a  spe- 
cial control,  it  is  capable  of  reversing 
itself  in  less  than  l'/2  seconds,  re- 
leasing nearly  900,000  foot  pounds 
of  energy  with  each  reversal.  At  its 
peak,  the  motor  can  produce  19,000 
horsepower,  and  7000  horsepower  in 
normal  operation. 

— Photo  courtesy  Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg.  Co. 
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THE  United  States  alone  is  going 
to  be  able  to  produce,  annually, 
more  than  half  again  as  much 
aluminum  as  the  whole  world  ever  pro- 
duced in  a  single  year  before  the  start 
of  the  present  war.  Production  of  alum- 
inum Is  right  now  several  times  what  it 
was  in  this  country  just  preceding  the 
war,  as  a  result  of  tremendous  expan- 
sion programs. 

By  the  end  of  1943,  the  United 
States  will  have  a  capacity  for  produc- 
ing aluminum  at  an  annual  rate  of 
more  than  2,100,000,000  pounds  — 
nearly  a  million  metric  tons.  (In  1886, 
the  world  production  of  aluminum  was 
16  metric  tons;  In  1939,  about  650,000 
metric  tons.) 

Making  2,100,000,000  pounds  of 
aluminum  would  annually  require  more 
electric  power  than  the  total  consumed 
in  1940  In  27  of  the  48  states.  In  fact, 
the  amount  of  current  required  to 
make  one  pound  of  aluminum  would 
light  the  average  American  home  for 
10  days. 

Aluminum  oxide,  or  alumina,  as  it  Is 
most  frequently  called,  is  the  ore  from 
which  aluminum  is  made.  It  is  a  white 
powder  resembling  powdered  sugar, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  aluminum 
chemically  combined  with  oxygen. 

Alumina  may  be  obtained  In  the  lab- 
oratory from  a  number  of  materials — 
leucite,  alunite,  bauxite  and  common 
clay.  So  far  as  is  known,  it  is  obtained 
on  a  large  scale  only  from  bauxite. 
The  processes  Involved  are  chiefly 
chemical. 

The  high  grade  bauxite  used  by  the 
industry  in  this  country  comes  from 
South  America  and  from  Arkansas. 
Facilities  are  now  in  operation  which 
use  lower  grade  bauxite  ores — the  re- 
sult of  25  years  of  research. 

Aluminum  is  cast  into  ingot,  rolled 
into   plate,   sheet  and  foil.   It  is  rolled 


Run-out  table  of  sheet  mill  which  produces  aluminum  'skins'  for  bombers  and  fighter 
planes.  The  strip  of  aluminum  shown  here  is  nearly  two  blocks  long. — Photo  courtesy 
Aluminum   Company   of  America. 


into  bar  and  rod  and  drawn  Into  wire; 
stranded  into  electrical  cable;  rolled 
into  large  structural  shapes  or  extru- 
ded Into  useful  and  ornamental  forms. 
Tubing  is  made  of  aluminum;  so  are 
impact  extrusions,  forgings  and  press- 
ings, as  well  as  sand  castings  of  every 
shape  and  size,  die  castings  and  perm- 
anent-mold castings,  screw  machine 
products,  rivets  and  nails.  The  powder 
used  in  making  aluminum  paint  and  ex- 


plosives is  hammered  from  small  pieces 
of  the  metal. 

Wartime  uses  of  aluminum,  in  addi- 
tion to  aircraft  and  ships,  include  parts 
for  landing  boats  used  by  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps,  tank  treads,  tripods 
for  machine  guns,  kitchen  and  canteen 
equipment,  pontoon  boats  and  port- 
able trestles. 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  9) 
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MANPOWER  and  PRODUCTION 


Problems  Threatening  Home  Front  Can  Be 
Solved   Only  Through  Total   Conscription 


SOM'ETIME  this  month  the  ques- 
tion of  defernnent  of  fathers  and 
'essential'  war  workers  will  have 
to  be  solved — or  again  postponed — 
and  the  related  question  of  the  draft- 
ing of  workers  for  war  industries  will 
continue  to  threaten  the  laboring  man 
until  something  definite  is  done  about 
it.  hlow  much  longer  can  the  solution 
to  this  manpower  mess  be  procrasti- 
nated? Are  the  lives  of  our  boys  'over 
there'  of  so  little  importance  that  we 
can  afford  to  let  our  manpower  prob- 
lem at  home  be  unsolved  for  yet  an- 
other month? 

Let's  face  the  facts  squarely — not  as 
individuals  with  our  own  selfish  inter- 
ests at  heart,  but  as  citizens  with  the 
welfare  of  our  nation  and  our  fighting 
men  uppermost  in  our  minds. 

Fact  number  one:  we  are  engaged 
in  the  greatest  war  in  history — more 
men,  more  territory  and  more  materiel 
are  involved  in  this  man-made  cata- 
clysm than  ever  before  in  history. 

Fact  number  two:  this  is  a  faster 
moving  war  than  heretofore  known. 
Events  happen  quickly  on  the  battle- 
front  and  we  must  move  swiftly  at 
home  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
military  front. 

Fact  number  three:  this  is  a  mechan- 
ized war.  Production  of  war  materiel 
at  home  and  getting  it  to  the  war  zone 
is  as  Important  as  having  adequate 
armed  forces. 

Fact  number  four:  all  of  our  vexing 
economic  problems  are  related  to  one 
another  and  to  the  war.  In  order  to 
find  the  solution  to  one  problem  we 
must  solve  all  others.  It  Is  a  vicious 
circle.  To  make  a  temporary  adjust- 
ment in  one  position  merely  makes  the 
solution  of  related  issues  more  acute. 
For  example:  the  questions  of  infla- 
tion, price  control,  subsidies,  wages 
and  taxes  are  only  different  phases  of 
the  attempt  to  make  an  out-moded 
Price   System  work.     And   all  of  these 


are  closely  linked  to  all  other  problems 
in  our  war  economy. 

Fact  number  five:  to  win  this  war 
all  Americans  must  help  to  get  started 
the  greatest  coordinated  effort  in  all 
history — Total  Conscription.  It's  the 
only  way  we  can  win  the  war  and  the 
peace! 


PRESS  REPORTS 

hiere  are  some  facts  about  the  man- 
power and  production  situation  gleaned 
from  various  publications  during  the 
last  month: 

"In  spite  of  WPB's  exhortations,  war 
production  is  leveling  off.  In  July,  it 
faltered  and  fell  behind  its  schedules 
for  the  third  consecutive  month.  To 
experts  that  means  It  is  pushing 
against  a  ceiling.  This  ceiling  threat- 
ens to  come  six  months  sooner  than 
WPB  expected.  If  it  comes,  it  will 
clamp  a  lid  on  output  about  20%  or 
more  below  the  peak  rate  which  pres- 
ent plans  demand."  (Business  Week, 
August   14.) 

"Patterson  (Undersecretary  of  War) 
issued  a  formal  statement  In  which  he 
told  of  the  need  of  planes  and  the  lag 
in  production,  particularly  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  'Failure  to  overcome  this 
lag  means  a  longer  war  and  the  death 
of  fighting  men  who  might  otherwise 
have  lived,'  he  said."  (Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  August  17.) 

"The  long-smouldering  controversy 
over  a  manpower  draft  appears 
headed  for  a  definite  congressional 
showdown.  In  preparation  for  the  de- 
cision, the  Senate  military  affairs 
committee  today  completed  compila- 
tion of  testimony  on  the  Austin- 
Wadsworth  bill,  which  contains  a 
■warning  from  the  committee's  analyst 
that  voluntary  methods  are  failing. 

"Colonel  Lewis  Sanders,  the  com- 
mittee analyst,  said  that  In  practically 
no   major  war   effort  have  there  been 


sufficient  volunteer  workers.  .  .  .  'We 
may  fail  to  reach  our  production  ob- 
jectives as  much  as  by  10  to  15  per 
cent,  because  of  labor  shortages  alone, 
in  any  event,  the  excessive  labor  turn- 
over and  the  inability  to  properly  di- 
rect labor  would  cause  constantly  in- 
creasing hardships  .  .  .  which  are 
avoidable  if  the  available  supply  of 
labor  can  be  placed  where  it  is 
needed.'  "  (Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
August  22.) 

"Labor  allocation — with  manpower 
priorities  for  war  industries — became 
a  strong  possibility  in  this  area,  fol- 
lowing reports  circulated  here  yester- 
day that  some  form  of  drastic  labor- 
industry  control  was  imminent  on  the 
Pacific  Coast."  (Los  Angeles  Examiner 
August  28.) 

"Patterson  (Robert  P.)  admitted  that 
national  conscription  of  labor  may  be 
the  answer  to  the  manpower  problem, 
a  view  which  is  shared  by  most  West 
Coast  employers  who  have  tried  to 
neutralize  the  wage  magnetism  of  the 
shipyards  with  normal  rates  of  pay,  but 
which  the  labor  leaders  like  about  as 
much  as  they  do  Pegler. 

"Wilson  (Charles  E.,  of  W.P.B.) 
dodged  a  suggestion  that  importation 
of  labor  might  be  tried,  possibly  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  chaotic  housing  and 
transportation  conditions  which  have 
been  incited  by  the  labor  influx  to 
date."   (Iron  Age,  August  26.) 

"Too  little,  too  late  on  the  man- 
power-production front  is  the  actual 
serious  threat  facing  the  West  Coast 
aircraft  Industry  today."  (Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  August   I.) 

"Of  about  4,500  soldiers  recently 
released  for  non-ferrous  metal  mining, 
only  about  50%  chose  to  return  to  the 
mines.  Mining  company  officials  com- 
plain that  those  who  did  return  hurt 
morale  of  other  miners  by  wishing  they 
were  back  in  the  Army."  (Iron  Age, 
August    19.) 

"More   and    more   top    officials   are 
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convinced  that  a  national  service  act 
is  the  only  answer  to  industry's  present 
problem.  Yet:  Congress  is  balky  on 
the  whole  idea  of  a  labor  draft.  The 
White  hlouse  is  hesitant;  but  may  act." 
(Newsweek,  August  30.) 

CALLING  THE  DEAL 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
the  reams  now  being  written  on  the 
manpower-production  problem.  Now, 
let's  read  a  paragraph  from  "Total 
Conscription,  Your  Questions  An- 
swered," first  printed  a  year  ago  by 
Technocracy  Inc.: 

"We  cannot  build  an  armed  force 
of  15,000,000  men  by  voluntary  ef- 
fort; we  cannot  recruit  the  services  of 
»  64,000, 000  civilians  by  voluntary  ef- 
fort. We  cannot  operate  the  factories, 
mills,  and  farms  of  America  by  volun- 
tary effort  when  they  must  be  oper- 
ated as  one  single  mechanism. 

"America  is  a  mechanism.  The  march 
of  world  events  has  laid  down  a  job  for 
this  mechanism,  and  as  a  mechanism  it 
must  be  controlled  and  operated  by  de- 
signed direction.  Haphazard  voluntary 
contributions,  volunteer  service,  the  labor 
market  and  free  enterprise — even  though 
they  are  all  motivated  by  the  highest 
patriotism — cannot  operate  this  mechan- 
ism under  this  new  order  of  magnitude. 
Total  war  demands  the  total  mobilization 
of  all  the  resources,  all  the  skill,  and  all 
tho  equipment  of  America." 

Technocracy  has  'called  the  deal' 
many  times  before,  and  will  again. 
Will  we  have  to  watch  our  whole  pro- 

»ductive  system  disintegrate  into  chaos 
before  something  is  done  to  solve  the 
manpower-production  riddle?  It  is 
not  a  question  of  an  actual  shortage 
of  n-ien,  but  a  misdirected  use  of  man- 
power and  machinery  that  causes  the 
falling  off  in  production  of  vital  war 
and  civilian  needs. 

Lew  Michener,  head  of  the  West 
Coast  DAW,  CIO,  in  a  telegram  to 
the  War  Production  Board  in  Wash- 
ington, said  recently: 

"Thousands  of  workers  are  pouring 
into  aircraft  factories,  moved  by  an 
honest  effort  to  help  get  on  with  the 
war.  Once  in  the  plant,  these  work- 
ers stumble  over  other  workers  who 
stand  idle  by  unused  machinery.  Many 
have  left  the  aircraft  Industry  con- 
vinced their  services  were  of  no  avail 
to  the  war  effort."  (Los  Angeles  Dally 
News,  August  27.) 

One  war  industry,  the  west  coast 
shipyards,  has  already  been  ordered  to 


cut  down  its  payroll  10%,  or  about 
14,000  workers,  because  of  over-hiring 
and  hoarding  of  labor.  A.  W.  Hardy, 
regional  WMC  director,  explained 
that  some  yards  are  excessively  over- 
staffed. After  a  3-month  survey  of 
the  Lake  Washington  shipyards,  he  de- 
clared that  3000  of  the  8000  workers 
there  could  be  discharged  with  result- 
ant increase  in  production. 

The  New  York  hierald  Tribune  told 
how  Boeing  Aircraft,  which  is  near  the 
shipyards,  is  affected  by  manpower 
shortage: 

"While  figures  on  total  production 
cannot  be  used,  it  can  be  stated  on 
appropriate  authority  that  the  produc- 
tion of  (Flying)  Fortresses  at  the  pa- 
rent plant  in  Seattle  is  off  30  a  month, 
largely  because  of  the  exodus  of  some 
workers  to  higher  paid  jobs,  and  to  the 
Inability  to  replace  them. 

"The  falling  off  of  Boeing's  output 
is  only  part  of  the  picture.  Authori- 
tative sources  within  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry estimated  today  .  .  .  that  war 
plane  production  as  a  whole  Is  several 
thousand  bombers  and  fighters  less 
than  it  should  be,  and  that  if  man- 
power hurdles  could  be  cleared,  pro- 
duction would  leap  by  1000  planes 
monthly." 

Much  is  said  on  the  production 
problem  by  men  in  authoritative  posi- 
tions, but  only  threats  and  temporary 
adjustments  are  made.  OWI  Chief, 
Elmer  Davis,  said  that  "a  better  or- 
ganized, more  efficient  home  front  Is 
needed  for  quick  victory."  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  WPB  head,  placed  the  blame 
for  lag  In  production  of  war  materials 
on  strikes,  absenteeism,  manpower 
shortages  and  a  "dangerously  prema- 
ture feeling  the  war  is  in  the  bag." 

War  has  speeded  up  our  produc- 
tivity tremendously.  New  methods, 
new  materials  and  mass  assembly-line 
production  have  Increased  our  output 
per  man-hour  by  many  times,  bu!  war 
is  a  ravenous  monster,  ever  demanding 
more  and  more.  The  adversary  who 
gets  there  first  with  the  most  power- 
ful equipment  has  a  great  advantage. 


INCREASED  PRODUCTIVITY 

The  HIenry  J.  Kaiser  Company  has 
demonstrated  again  its  ability  to  prp- 
duce  quantities  quickly.  At  Its  Fon- 
tana  Steel  mill,  the  first  steel  plate 
was  rolled  on  August  20,  and  was  im- 
mediately hauled  to  its  Richmond  ship- 


yard and  the  next  day  welded  Into  a 
ship  launched  one  day  later! 

America  has  the  men,  the  machines 
and  the  ability  to  produce,  but  we  are 
falling  behind  on  our  production  sched- 
ules because  of  lack  of  an  over-all 
plan  which  will  place  men  where  they 
are  most  needed,  provide  adequate 
food  and  housing  facilities  and  place 
the  burden  of  this  war  equally  on  the 
shoulders  of  all  its  citizens. 

This  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  Total  Conscription  of  all  our 
citizens.  Industries,  material  and  wealth, 
and  a  coordinated,  designed  direction 
of  the  country  as  a  unit. 

Will  we  achieve  that  unity?'  It's  up 
to  you  and  me!  We  must  demand 
Total  Conscription! 

— Maxine  N.  hluntzinger. 


SKIN 


by  the  MILE 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  7) 

To  produce  for  the  needs  of  war, 
America  has  expanded  her  facilities 
for  aluminum  production.  An  example 
of  this  expansion  is  the  giant  plant  of 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  at 
McCook,  Illinois,  built  on  a  plot  of 
approximately  280  acres.  The  main 
plant  is  large  enough  to  house  42  regu- 
lation football  games  played  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
works  in  the"  United  States  devoted  to 
the  rolling  of  aluminum  sheet. 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  aluminum  world  was  a 
new  rolling  mill  at  the  Alcoa  plant  in 
Tennessee.  It  rolled  aluminunn  aircraft 
sheet  many  times  as  fast  as  anyone 
had  ever  rolled  it  before.  There  are 
several  of  these  modern  rolling  mills 
In  the  new  plant,  turning  out  aluminum 
sheet  fifty  times  faster  than  before  the 
war.  In  addition  to  these  is  a  great 
continuous  mill  which  takes  a  huge 
aluminum  ingot  weighing  thousands  of 
pounds  and  flattens  it  out  into  a  rib- 
bon of  strong  sheet  more  than  a  city 
block  long.  Such  ribbons  of  aluminum 
sheet  are  the  material  from  which  the 
metal  skins  of  bomber  and  fighter 
planes  are  made. 
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GLOBAL  WAR  STRATEGY 


Specifications  for  the  Weapons  of 
Victory  Are  Dictated  by  Geograpliy 


THE  STRATEGY  North  America 
must  use  for  waging  total  war  can 
be  illustrated  upon  an  azimuthal 
map  of  the  world  and  is  dictated  by 
the  phenomena  of  air  geography  and 
our  most  effective  weapon  of  offense — 
air  power.  A  new  strategy  growing  out 
of  the  first  total  conflict  between  con- 
tinents in  the  world's  history  is  now 
evident.  In  fact  the  use  of  this  strategy 
is  becoming  so  common  that  it  is  no 
longer  a   military  secret. 

The  azimuthal  projection  of  the 
earth's  surface  explains  graphically 
why  it  is  necessary  for  North  America 
to  mass  together  the  largest  force  of 
trained  personnel  and  the  greatest 
array  of  technological  equipment  in 
man's  history  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending the  security  of  this  Continent 
and  defeating  fascism  at  its  European 
and  Asiatic  sources. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  this 
strategy  of  long  range  aerial  warfare, 
one  must  have  a  reasonable  under- 
standing of  global  world  maps  rather 
than  maps  of  widely  separated  areas 
where  indecisive  battles  are  being 
fought. 

MAP  FOR  THE  AIR  AGE 

The  usual  world  map  found  in  an 
atlas  or  in  a  geography  text  book  is 
known  as  a  Mercator's  Projection,  a 
flat  image  of  a  cylinder-like  world.  Its 
Polar  Regions  are  so  scattered  they 
are  often  disregarded.  From  habit  of 
looking  at  Mercator's  Projection  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  only  east 
and  west  travel  routes  between  cities 
in  America  and  cities  in  Europe  or 
Asia.  But  several  days  of  east  and 
west  traveling  on  a  Mercator's  map 
can  be  streamlined  into  a  few  hours 
by  an  airplane  speeding  along  a  great 
circle  course  sometimes  within  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

The  map  illustrated  here  is  an  azi- 
muthal projection  designed  for  a  study 
of  air  geography,  showing  increasingly 
important  over-the-top-of-the-world  sky 


ways,  great  circle  courses  and  dis- 
tances to  any  point  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face. The  world  should  be  regarded 
from  the  position  of  the  observer.  This 
map  has  the  North  American  view- 
point; its  mathematical  center  is 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  pivot  point  from 
which  straight  lines  representing  great 
circles  can  be  drawn  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 


AMERICA  AND  RUSSIA 

You  may  remember  that  Technoc- 
racy urges  a  full  economic  and  mili- 
tary alliance  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  The  Soviets  are 
the  only  major  continental  power 
whose  territory  lies  adjacent  to  this 
Continent.  The  Soviets  hold  the  front 
against  fascism  In  Europe,  and  when 
America  assumes  the  offensive  against 
fascism  In  Asia  it  will  be  via  Russian 
territory.  A  glance  at  a  global  air 
map  makes  clear  reasons  for  such  an 
alliance. 

Many  of  North  America's  great  in- 
dustrial centers  are  nearer  the  Soviet 
Union  than  are  any  of  our  seaports, 
and  it  is  now  obvious  that  the  strategy 
for  fighting  a  global  war  must  be 
based  upon  the  use  of  long  range 
bombers,  transports  and  cargo  planes 
from  North  American  bases.  Geog- 
raphy based  upon  an  air  map  estab- 
lishes entirely  new  concepts  of  dis- 
tance, erases  political  boundary  lines 
and  hemispheric  considerations  and 
upsets  all  the  time  worn  traditions  of 
statesmanship,  world  commerce,  trade 
and  private  enterprise. 

The  entire  North  American  Conti- 
nent must  be  considered  as  one  geo- 
graphical unit.  Its  vast  resources.  Its 
technology.  Its  farms,  highways,  water- 
ways, great  mountain  ranges  and  rich, 
fertile  plains  must  be  considered  as  one 
technological  unit  against  which  the 
fascist  enemies  of  America  cannot 
stand.  These  factors  determine  that 
North  America  is  the  logical  area  from 
which  to  launch  the  final  offensive. 


II 


The  Implications  of  global  air  geog- 
raphy are  staggering  as  indicated  on 
the  following  chart: 

Sea    Route  Air   Route 

Seattle  to  Rome  9,200  miles  6,000  miles 

Seattle  to  Berlin  9,000  miles  5,200  miles 

Seattle  to  Tokio  6,000  miles  3,500  miles 

Furthermore,  the  long  range  air- 
plane can  make  25  trips  while  a  ship 
is  making  one.  The  airplane  is  neither 
continental  nor  maritime  exclusively.  It 
can  follow  great  circle  courses  because 
its  freedom  of  movement  does  away 
with  surface  barriers. 


TIME  AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

Since  December  1941,  America  has 
been  dumping  men,  materials,  food 
and  technological  equipment  over  the 
face  of  the  globe  at  an  ever  increas- 
ing rate.  This  procedure  has  been 
necessary  as  a  temporary  measure  to 
gain  time — the  time  lost  through  years 
of  political  bungling  and  the  lack  of 
designed  direction.  We  needed  time 
to  design,  build  and  install  equipment 
for  the  production  of  superior  weap- 
ons in  quantity  great  enough  to  crush 
the  organized  might  of  European  and 
Asiatic  fascism. 

Yet  today  we  are  still  holding  back, 
hanging  on  to  the  last  threads  of  a 
decadent  social  and  economic  system, 
endangering  the  welfare  of  future 
America  and  tolerating  pro-fascist 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  In  so 
doing  we  ere  retarding  progress  and 
sacrificing  the  lives  of  fine  young 
Americans  who  are  not  adequately 
supported  In  their  efforts  by  the  new, 
superior  weapons  which  America  Is 
capable  of  supplying. 

Through  the  courageous,  unceasing 
efforts  of  the  trained  technologists  of 
our  armed  forces,  however,  the  frame- 
work is  being  built  for  a  final  blow. 
That  blow  will  come  as  soon  as  we 
place  the  weapons  in  their  hands.  As 
evidence  of  this  framework,  we  will 
quote  an  article  which  appeared  in 
"Aviation   News,"  March    10,    1943. 

"The  U.  S.  Army  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand, built  on  the  framework  of  the  old 
Ferrying  Command  and  the  Contract  Air 
Cargo  division,  has,  within  a  space  of  less 
than  one  year,  set  up  the  greatest  trans- 
portation system  of  all  time,  the  Aero- 
nautical Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Amer- 
ica  reported   today. 

"Today  !t  stands  as  a  cargo,  passen- 
ger and  mail  airline,  bigger  than  all  of 
the  commercial  air  lines  of  the  world 
combined — a  delivery  service  for  every 
Army    bomber   and    fighting    plane    made 


in  the  United  States.  It  covers  the  world 
and  is  one  of  the  important  factors 
which  is  enabling  the  American  armed 
forces  to  carry  on  the  global  aspects  of 
World  War  II. 

"One  of  its  routes  stretches  over  a 
distance  of  17,000  miles.  And  flights  of 
six,  eight,  and  ten  thousand  miles  are 
considered  'just  routine  stuff.'  It  can  de- 
liver in  a  matter  of  days  and  hours  to 
Australia  or  to  North  Africa  or  to  the 
Aleutian  sectors,  plane  parts,  munitions 
and  personnel,  the  transportation  of 
which  by  ships  would  have  required 
weeks  or  months. 

"From  points  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  transport  command  lines 
radiate  to  all  sections  of  the  globe — to 
Africa,  South  America,  Alaska,  Iceland, 
Hawaii,  China,  Liberia,  New  Guinea,  Si- 
beria and  the  British  Isles.  Some  130,000 
separate  items  of  war  materials  are  being 
flown  daily  from  the  American  mainland 
to  points  where  they  are  needed,  and 
thousands  of  types  of  goods  are  ferried 
back  to  this  country." 

The  specifications  for  today's  weap- 
ons are  dictated  by  geography.  Vic- 
tory depends  upon  the  ability  of  our 
transportation  eauipment  to  hurdle 
vast  distances  with  greater  loads.  This 
is  a  global  war  and  the  outcome  In  the 
final  chapter  will  depend  upon  the 
adequacy  of  America's  equipment  to 
cope  with  these  global  aspects. 


OUR  ONE  OBJECTIVE 

One  objective  Is  outstanding  in  the 
military  strategy  of  the  allied  nations; 
that  is  to  destroy  the  fascism  eminat- 
Ing  from  three  major  sources — Rome, 
Berlin  and  Toklo.  Therefore,  we  can 
only  come  to  one  conclusion — to  cure 
the  disease  we  must  eliminate  the 
source.  To  eliminate  fascism,  then,  we 
must  destroy  the  three  major  sources. 
We  must  effect  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  these  capitals  if  we  are  to  end 
this  struggle  decisively  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  The  only  weapon  cap- 
able of  this  task  today  Is  long  range 
aircraft. 

Another  factor,  however,  is  evident 
In  this  triangle  strategy  for  a  quicker 
victory.  To  destroy  one  of  these  capi- 
tals could  have  a  strengthening  effect 
on  one  or  both  of  the  remaining 
sources.  This,  then,  adds  one  more 
specification  to  the  design.  All  three 
capitals  must  be  destroyed  simultan- 
eously, within  a  few  days  or  weeks  at 
the  most. 

Thus  we  have  established  certain 
definite  specifications  for  a  weapon  to 
accomplish  our  objective,  (a)  The  fas- 
cist capitals  being  deep  within  enemy 
territory   will    have    to    be    reached    by 


long  range  aircraft,  preferably  planes 
with  12,000  mile  range  so  thai  they 
may  be  based  at  a  point  nearest  their 
supply,  (b)  To  destroy  the  three  ob- 
jectives simultaneously  will  require  a 
given  number  of  these  craft,  explained 
later  In  this  article. 

Few  planes  today  possess  the  quality 
of  being  maneuverable  at  high  alti- 
tudes. Unfortunately  several  planes  in 
extensive  use  by  the  fascist  powers 
have  this  ability.  The  Zero  is  one  of 
the  best  examples,  and  only  recently 
America  has  produced  a  plane  to 
match  the  maneuverability  of  these 
little  pests.  That  plane  is  known  as 
the  P-47,  a  small  plane  with  short 
range,  carrying  no  bombs. 

Extensive  research  on  many  experi- 
mental models  and  types  has  been 
necessary  to  determine  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  fuselage  and  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  wing  was  necessary 
to  effect  a  plane  of  superior  maneu- 
verability. Planes  of  the  flying  wing 
type  have  proven  their  aerodynamic 
superiority. 

The  Flying  Wing  bomber  would  be 
literally  a  flying  gun  platform,  with  the 
fire  of  the  multiple  guns  in  the  turrets 
directed  and  controlled  by  a  central 
control  station,  and  not  manually  oper- 
ated by  Individual  gunners  as  they  are 
today. 

A  plane,  to  be  able  to  protect  itself, 
must  be  more  heavily  armed  than  its 
opponents.  Therefore,  it  requires 
heavier  guns  with  longer  firing  range. 
A  plane  thus  armed  has  more  than  an 
even  chance  against  the  light  intercep- 
tor, for  any  plane  coming  within  its 
own  firing  range  could  be  blasted  out 
of  the  air.  Long  range  bombers, 
troop  transports  and  cargo  planes  can 
be  much  more  efficiently  operated  if 
they  do  not  have  to  depend  upon  an 
escort  of  fighter  planes. 

LOGISTICS 

The  specifications  for  speed  of  a 
war  plane  are  offset  by  those  of  fire 
power.  If  a  plane  can  protect  itself 
from  one  and  all  oncoming  adversaries, 
speed  is  then  determined  only  by  other 
comparatively  superficial  factors.  How- 
ever, speed  Is  a  decided  advantage  in 
all   vehicles   of  transportation. 

There  Is  apparently  no  good  reason 
for  continued  use  of  many  planes  to 
transport  a  given  load  when  one  can 
accomplish  the  task  more  efficiently, 
whether  the  load  be  bombs,  troops  or 
materiel.      Thus  we   enter  the   field    of 
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Logistics,  the  third  branch  of  military 
science — the  supplying  of  evp'-vthinq 
necessary  to  strategy  and  tactics — in 
the  right  annount,  at  the  right  place,  at 
the  right  time. 

Only  a  flying  ship  of  50  tons  or  more 
capacity  can  fill  all  of  these  specifica- 
tions. 

Thus  we  have  set  the  specifications 
for  a  design.  We  have  determined 
that  one  given  type  of  plane  would  be 
most  effective.  Specifications  for  such 
a  plane  are  as  follows: 


Range: 
Celling: 
Wingspread: 
Speed: 
Bomb  Load: 


12,000  miles 

35,-40,000  feet 

330  feet 

Over  300  m.  p.  h. 

50  tons 


The  offensive  power  of  America  re- 
sides in  the  long-range,  Continental 
bomber  that  will  meet  with  the  fore- 
going specifications. 

American  technology  can  produce 
these  weapons — fleets  of  Flying  Wings 
that  will  carry  destruction  to  the  home- 
lands of  the  enemy.  With  the  Flying 
Wing  bomber  America  will  achieve 
the  offensive  that  will  make  it  supreme. 

Toklo  could  be  destroyed  in  a  few 
hours — the  fewer  the  hours  the  greater 
the  destruction!  This  could  be  done 
from  American  bases.  From  American 
bases  Berlin  and  Rome  could  be  de- 
stroyed. From  American  boses  the 
fleets  and  factories  of  our  enemies 
could  be  destroyed. 

DESIGN  FOR  PRODUCTION 

The  Flying  Wing  super-bomber,  as 
designed  and  proposed  by  Technoc- 
racy, could  drop  275,000  tons  of 
bombs  in  one  single  raid  of  5,500 
planes!  This  would  be  total  war.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  technology  has 
made  it  possible  to  be  utterly  ruthless. 

The  Flying  Wing  has  no  fuselage;  all 
machinery  and  facilities  are  housed 
within  the  aerodynamically  designed 
wing  itself.  The  bomber  will  have  a 
wingspread  of  330  feet,  it  will  carry  50 
tons  of  bombs  for  6,000  miles  and  re- 
turn without  refueling.  It  will  be  pow- 
ered by  huge  multi-motors  with  eight 
pusher-type  propellers — two  on  each 
shaft.  The  bomber  will  have  a  ceiling 
of  35,000  to  40,000  feet  and  a  speed 
of  over  300  miles  per  hour. 

The  Flying  Wing  is  designed  for 
technological  mass  production  utilizing 
plastics  to  a  great  extent.  No  rivets 
or  hand  methods  would  enter  into  its 
construction.      Planes   of  this   size   and 


type  could  not  be  produced  by  meth- 
ods used  in  the  aviation  industry  to- 
day, but  once  the  production  lines 
were  built,  the  planes  would  roll  out 
at  unprecedented  speed. 

This  plane  is  primarily  a  bomber  but 
it  can  be  used  for  the  transport  of 
troops  and  war  equipment  and  as  a 
bulk  freighter  of  the  skies.  It  would 
solve  the  submarine  problem  and  the 
difficulties  of  wartime  ocean  transport. 
With  its  bom'b  racks  and  armament  re- 
moved, its  useful  load  would  greatly 
exceed  50  tons  of  freight.  With  this 
load  It  would  cross  the  Atlantic  in  8 
to  10  hours. 

As  a  bomber  the  Flying  Wing  would 
require  no  protecting  escort  of  fighter 
planes.  America's  Flying  Fortress  has 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  a 
heavily  armed  bomber  In  protecting 
itself,  but  the  Flying  Wing  would  have 
many  times  the  firepower  of  the  Fort- 
ress. Its  great  size  and  weight  would 
enable  it  to  carry  guns  of  a  caliber 
now  impractical  for  aircraft. 


SEPARATE  AIR  COMMAND 

Technocracy  proposes  a  separate 
Air  Command.  In  addition  to  the 
Flying  Wings,  the  Airforce  would  con- 
sist of  fighters  and  long-range,  twin- 
motor,  fighter-interceptors  with  heavy 
firepower.  Their  range  would  be 
2,500  miles.  The  Army,  Navy  and 
Fortifications  would  have  their  own 
specialized  planes. 

Technocracy  proposes  construction 
of  sufficient  Flying  Wings  to  provide 
a  fleet  for  each  of  the  22  main  bases 
surrounding  this  Continent.  About 
24,000  Flying  Wings  would  be  re- 
quired. They  would  operate  in  squads 
of  II;  10  squads  would  form  a  squad- 
ron; 10  squadrons,  a  fleet.  Thus  each 
fleet  would  consist  of  1,100  bombers. 
A  single  fleet  would  carry  a  bomb  load 
of  55,000  tons  or  I  10,000  half-ton 
bombs.  Five  fleets  from  one  coast, 
leaving  the  others  in  reserve,  would 
consist  of  5,500  planes  carrying  275,- 
000  tons  of  bombs.  The  Wings  of  the 
Continent  would  need  to  pass  over 
their  objective  only  once.  The  bomb- 
ing action  would  be  in  pattern  forma- 
tion covering  the  entire  target  area. 

Early  in  1942  the  R.  A.  F.  bombed 
Cologne  with  1,000  bombers.  They 
dropped  a  total  of  3,000  tons  of 
bombs,  but  this  was  not  enough.  Only 
a  certain  area  within  Cologne  was 
devastated.     The     R.  A.  F.     must     go 


back  again  and  again  and  again  to 
this  one  city  to  ensure  Its  destruction 
as  a  war  production  center.  In  a  single 
raid  the  Flying  Wings  could  bomb 
Cologne  from  America  and  drop  over 
90  times  the  tonnage  left  by  the  R.  A. 
F.     Cologne  would  no  longer  exist. 

A  much  larger  city,  Berlin,  or  Tokio, 
or  Rome  could  be  wiped  out  in  one 
single  attack.  It  has  been  stated  that 
It  would  take  35  full-scale  blitz  attacks 
of  the  R.  A.  F.  with  its  current  planes 
to  devastate  Berlin.  A  single  bom- 
bardment by  the  fleet  of  5,500  Flying 
Wings  would  loose  on  our  enemies  a 
greater  tonnage  of  bombs  than  the 
German  Luftwaffe  dropped  on  Eng- 
land in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war! 
How  long  could  the  fascist  world  con- 
tinue to  fight  against  America? 

America  can  build  these  bombers 
as  far  as  our  technological  capacity 
and  engineering  skill  are  concerned. 
No  other  country  has  the  capacity  and 
skill  to  produce  them  in  numbers. 
America  has  victory  and  supremacy 
within  its  grasp.  Such  bombers  must 
be  built  sooner  or  later.  It  will  require 
a  terrific  effort,  an  enormous  construc- 
tion program,  keen  vision  and  bold  ac- 
tion, but  if  America  permits  apathy, 
vested  interests  and  internal  fascist 
sabotage  to  stand  in  the  way  the  Fly- 
ing Wings  may  come  too  late! 

If  these  bombers  were  built  the  war 
would  be  won  more  quickly  with  less 
cost.  The  final  victory  will  come  to' 
the  country  that  first  produces  fleets 
of  bombers  having  6,000  miles  or  more 
range  and  carrying  25  to  50  tons  of 
bombs  each.     That  day  is  almost  here. 

Technocracy  presents  these  specifi- 
cations for  the  security  of  America. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  technology 
has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  be 
ruthless.  If  alien  powers  threaten  our 
existence  shall  we  not  make  use  of  our 
technology? 

— S.   Robert  Ostrander. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

The  "Global  Map  for  the  Air  Age" 
on  pages  10  and  I  I  makes  clear  the 
need  for  a  new  strategy  In  this  first 
Total  War.  It  Illustrates  the  increasing 
Importance  of  great  circle  courses  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  These  circles  are 
today's  war  paths  because  they  are 
the  shortest  distance  between  two 
places.  This  map  was  reproduced  in 
The  TECHNOCRAT,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  C.  S.  Hammond  Company. 
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On  the 
HOME 

The  Vice-President  Speaks 

".  .  .  Beautiful  advertisements  and 
slick  editorials  say  'Let  our  soldiers 
come  home  to  America  as  it  used  to 
be.'  What  they  are  really  saying  Is  'Let 
us  go  back  to  normalcy,  depressions, 
cartels  and  war  every  twenty-five 
years.'  ..." 

— From   address   by   Henry  A.   Wallace 
at  the   Chicago   Stadium, 
September   II,    1943,   Reprinted  from 
Federation  News,  September  18,   1943. 

Good  Business? 

"Here  are  a  few  interesting  facts 
regarding  our  armed  forces: 

"A  single  United  States  infantry  di- 
vision may  expend  542  tons  of  ammu- 
nition in  a  single  day. 

"A  single  United  States  armored  di- 
vision uses  up  more  than  600  tons  of 
ammunition  and  78,000  pounds  of  food 
every  day  in  action. 

"A  mechanized  division  requires 
18,000  gallons  of  gasoline  every  hour 
it  is  on  the  move. 

"Two  thousand  new  tires  a  day  were 
required  by  United  States  forces  to 
replace  worn-out  tires  during  the  North 
African  campaign. 

"An  amphibian  landing  tractor  costs 
$18,000." 

— Los   Angeles    Examiner, 
September   19,   1943. 

Absenteeism  No  Problem 

"Citations  for  excellence  of  produc- 
tion— not  Army-Navy  E  pennants,  but 
WPB  kudos  of  similar  significance — 
were  awarded  to  56  state  prisons  this 
week  for  outstanding  output  of  war 
materials,   textiles,   and   canned    foods. 

"Absenteeism  is  no  problem  in  pris- 
on Industries.  Some  130,000  prisoners 
in  100  state  prisons,  working  six  and 
sometimes  seven  days  a  week,  will  pro- 
vide the   manpower   this    year  for  the 
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manufacture  of  textiles,  wood  products, 
canned  foods,  soap,  twine,  and  other 
war  needs.  .  .  . 

"With  most  of  the  prisoners,  it  Is  a 
matter  of  patriotism.  Their  pay  of  5c 
to  50c  a  day  isn't  always  as  big  an 
incentive  as  the  feeling  that  even 
though  they  can't  fight  they  can  work." 
— Business  Week, 

September    II,    1943. 

Dividing  the  Spoils 

"Retailers  worry  over  the  postwar 
problem  of  disposition  of  surplus  Army 
and  Navy  goods.  They  fear  that  stocks 
of  these  goods  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  speculators  as  they  did  after  the 
last  war.  If  that  happens,  the  acqui- 
sitions might  be  used  to  break  the  mar- 
ket. 

"One  plan  being  pushed  here  (Wash- 
ington) is  to  sell  this  surplus  In  quanti- 
ties so  small  that  any  retailer  could  bid 
on  it.  This  would  involve  considerably 
more  time  and  work — possibly  an  ad- 
vantage if  jobs  are  scarce — and  the 
government  would  get  more  money  for 
the  stuff." 

— Newsweek,  September  20,    1943. 

Flying  Wings  Next? 

"Crew-less  radio  controlled  bombers 
are  moving  from  the  Sunday  supple- 
ment into  respectable  society.  The 
English  shot  a  German  one  down  sev- 
eral weeks  ago." 

— The   Iron  Age, 
September  9,    1943. 

WPB  Absenteeism 

"The  empty  desks  of  division  after 
division,  and  those  where  employees 
merely  are  sitting  are  a  scandal  which 
will  not  be  long  Ignored  by  economy- 
bent  Congressional  committees.  There 
is  no  way  of  telling  whether  the  empty 
desks  are  caused  by  wilful  absenteeism 


of  employees  whose  morale  has  been 
lowered  by  the  disintegration  of  WPB, 
whether  they  are  the  desks  of  those 
who  have  resigned,  or  the  desks  of 
those  who  have  been  dismissed.  In 
quite  a  few  offices,  not  25  per  cent  of 
the  employees  are  at  work  at  their 
desks  on  any  day." 

— The    Iron   Age, 
September  16,  1943. 

Standing  Army 

"Rep.  A.  J.  May,  Kentucky  Demo- 
crat and  chairman  of  the  hiouse  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee,  announced  last 
week  he  would  press  for  early  enact- 
ment of  a  universal  post-war  military 
training  program  designed  to  train 
1,000,000  men  a  year  for  war." 
— Progressive, 

September    13,    1943. 

(Editor's  Note:  In  July  1940,  Tech- 
nocracy stated  in  outlining  needed 
measures  for  defense: 

"The  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  immediately  institute  a 
three-year  compulsory  Continental  de- 
fense training  for  both  males  and  fe- 
males beginning  at  18  years  of  age 
and  terminating  at  2  I. 

"The  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  maintain  a  standing  armed 
force  of  1,000,000  engineer-mechanics 
in  order  to  provide  sufficient,  trained 
personnel  to  handle  the  approximately 
2,000,000  youth  called  up  for  service 
annually.") 

Home  Front  Battle 

"Small  business  men  have  the  Sen- 
ate's Small  Business  Committee  hot 
on  the  scent  of  recent  OPA  appoint- 
ments. They  protest  that,  in  obeying 
Congress'  edict  to  get  rid  of  the  pro- 
fessors, OPA's  new  general  manager, 
Chester  Bowles,  has  packed  the  agency 
with  'big  business  men." 

— Business  Week, 
September  4,   1943. 

Business  Knows  No  Enemy 

"Front-page  stuff  when  American 
Potash  &  Chemical  Co.  got  their  E 
awards,  pins  and  flag. 

"Among  those  present:  state,  county 
and  navy  officials,  a  military  band  and 
four  WPB'ers  all  the  way  from  Wash 
ington. 

"And  the  company  is  90%  owned 
in  Germany." 

— California   Mining  Journal, 
September,   1943. 
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Activities  of  Sections 
in  Nortliern  California 


AS  THE  possibility  of  conscription 
^jl  of  labor  alone  becomes  more 
#  \  threatening,  Technocracy  Sec- 
tions throughout  the  country  are  re- 
doubling their  efforts  to  bring  the 
message  of  Total  Conscription  before 
the  American  public. 

Various  means  are  being  utilized  to 
publicize  this  program  throughout  the 
nation.  The  pictures  on  this  page  indi- 
cate some  of  the  activities  in  Northern 
California  during  recent  weeks. 

For  three  weeks  a  travelling  bill- 
board moved  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco  carrying  the  vital 
message    of    Total    Conscription.    The 


travelling  billboard  is  new  in  design — 
It  Is  not  a  trailer.  It  contains  three 
loud  speaker  outlets,  one  in  front  and 
one  on  each  side  of  the  rear.  Military 
band  music  was  played,  attracting  the 
attention   of  thousands   of  citizens. 

San  Francisco  Technocrats  broadcast 
fifty-two  spot  announcements  over 
KYA  during  August,  directing  atten- 
tion of  listeners  to  the  necessity  of  an 
over-all  plan  for  Total  War. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Santa  Rosa 
Technocrats,  each  bus  of  the  local 
transportation  system  has  been  carry- 
ing banners  urging  Total  Conscription. 


Travelling    billboard,    equipped    wifh    three    loud    speaker   oufle-l's,    brings   Total    Con- 
scription   to    the    attention    of    residents    of    San    Francisco.  —  Techphoto    by    Cofield. 


Above  and  Below:  Municipal  buses 
of  Santa  Rosa,  California,  carrying 
banners  urging  the  adoption  of  To- 
tal Conscription. 

— Techphotos  by  Cofield. 
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Reports 


NEWS  of  the  Organization  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  for 
the  month  of  September  Included  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties. 
The  Public  Speaking  Supervisor  reports  an  increasing 
number  of  requests  for  Authorized  Speakers  to  appear  be- 
fore service  clubs,  church  groups,  labor  unions  and  other 
organizations,  in  addition  to  the  many  lectures  presented 
at  the  numerous  Section   hleadquarters. 

TOP:  Crowd  listens  to  War  Bond  Program  broadcast  by  Technocracy 
Sound    Units  at  Venice.  California,  September    18. 

Circle:  One  of  Technocracy's  Mobile  Sound  Units  and  AC  equipment 
with   operator  and   assistant. 

Below:  Participants  in  an  'incident  demonstration'  in  Venice,  California, 
September  5,  included  Air  Raid  Wardens,  Venice  Police  Officers  and 
Auxiliary  Police,  City  and  Auxiliary  Firemen,  Fire  Watchers,  drivers  of 
'Blitz   Buggies'    and    members   of   the   American    Red    Cross. 

— Techphotos  by  Du  Ree. 
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Publicizing  America's  Victory  Pro- 
gram of  Total  Conscription  continues 
as  the  Los  Angeles  Railway  and  con- 
necting lines  carry  a  card  which  an- 
nounces to  the  public:  "A  National 
Service  Act  Will  Draft  Labor  Only. 
Total  Conscription  Will  Draft  All  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel  and  Money.  Ser- 
vice Without  Profits — and  a  Design  for 
Postwar  America." 

The  Mobile  Sound  Units  again  hold 
the  spotlight  In  service  without  profit. 
Answering  the  many  calls  for  sound 
from  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
the  operators  of  these  units  are  con- 
stantly 'on  the  alert.' 

Recent  activity  of  the  Air  Raid  War- 
dens In  obtaining  more  personnel  for 
the  Civilian  Defense  Corps  and  in  War 
Bond  Drives  has  called  for  the  Mobile 
Sound  Units  to  cruise  the  streets  of 
Los  Angeles  and  surrounding  vicinities 
v.'hile  members  of  the  Civilian  Defense 
Corps  announce  the  various  activities. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  24, 
a  call  came  to  the  Dispatcher  of  M.  S. 
Units  for  four  cars  to  report  at  an 
Army  Air  Base  to  enable  personnel  on 
the  Base  to  hear  an  Important  radio 
broadcast.  In  less  than  an  hour  and  a 
half  the  cars  were  on  the  Base  ready 
for  service.  An  example  of  function! 

The  Gray  Fleet  Operations  Staff  of 
the  Organization  In  this  area  reports 
that  approximately  100  assignments 
were  filled  by  the  Mobile  Sound  Units 
during  the  month  of  September. 
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Top:  Personnel  in  charge  of  War 
Bond  Drive  at  Venice,  California, 
September   19. 

— Techphoto  by  Asselin. 
Above:  Left  fo  right,  MSU  operator, 
Livingston;  Community  Air  Raid 
Warden,  Cliff  Nemetz;  Auxiliary  Po- 
liceman, Barnett;  Senior  Air  Raid 
Warden,  Guthrie  (using  'mike');  Air 
Raid  Warden,  Mary  Ann  Voss. 

— Techphoto  by  Asselin. 
Right:  MSU  parked  on  the  'Board 
Walk'  at  Venice,  v/here  thousands  of 
passers-by  heard  program  sponsored 
by  the  Air  Raid  Wardens. 

— Techphoto  by  Du  Ree. 
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A  group  of  Technocrats  in  regulation  dress  assembled  at  Section  I,  R.  D.  11834,  Los 
Angeles,  prior  to  Total  Conscription  leaflet  distribution  assignment  in  the  downtown 
area,  on  Saturday,  September  25.  Members  of  Technocracy  wear  the  distinctive  gray 
regulation  dress  voluntarily  as  a   means  of  identification  and   symboliiation. 

— Techphoto  by  Du  Ree. 


Nearly  two  hundred  of  these  at- 
tractive billboards  will  be  seen  by 
residents  of  Southern  California 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Area  to  San 
Bernardino.  Technocrats  are  in- 
creasing their  efforts  to  bring  the 
program  of  Total  Conscription  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  pub- 
lic as  the  necessity  for  designed 
direction  orr  the  home  front  be- 
comes more  glaringly  apparent. 
— Techphoto  by  Weisenburger. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
19! 8-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  present  nation-wide  membership  organ- 
ization. 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or 
endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $5.00  which  are  paid 
by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed   Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy  unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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TOTAL    CONSCRIPTION 


THE  safe  return  of  your  son,  your  brother,  your  sweetheart  or  your  husband  depends 
on  you.  You  are  responsible  for  his  fate. 

For  his  security  demand  the  Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and 
Money.  That  alone  will  unite  Annerica  for  victory  and  save  precious  lives  and  re- 
sources. 

The  nnen  and  women  in  America's  armed  forces  are  offering  their  lives  that 
America  may  be  victorious.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  those  at  home  to  sacrifice  personal 
gain? 

—Official  U.  S.  Army  Photo. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  FROM  ALL  AND  PROFITS  TO  NONE 
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A  LETTER  TO  LABOR 


MEMBERS    of   Organized     Labor    are    seriously   asking 
their   organizations   what   steps   are   to    be   taken    to- 
ward protecting  the  interests  of  Labor  in  the  face  of 
conscription. 

They  are  asking  questions  such  as  these:  Will  Labor  con- 
tinue to  struggle  along  with  a  policy  of  opportunism,  striv- 
ing only  to  defend  itself  and  hold  Its  lines?  Can  Labor  hold 
against  the  onslaught  of  living  costs  and  keep  its  pledge 
not  to  use  Its  only  weapon,  the  strike?  Can  Labor  hold  its 
position  by  defensive  tactics,  or  must  it  adopt  a  protective 
offensive? 

Recently,  Ralph  W.  hierring,  member  of  a  labor  union 
and  also  a  member  of  Technocracy  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Robert  Bennett,  President  of  Local  #223, 
Utility  Workers  Organizing  Committee  of  the  CIO,  express- 
ing his  analysis  of  Labor's  position  in  this  critical  time.  The 
letter  follows  in   part: 

".  .  .  Certainly  we  are  on  solid  ground  when  we  agree  on 
the  basic  fact  that  the  unions  are  doomed  If  they  do  nor 
assume  the  offensive  position,  for  Intelligent  analysis  of  the 
pertinent  facts  support  the  conclusion.  That  Is  the  common 
ground  upon  which  we  can  work.  It  greatly  simplifies  the 
problem.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  no  less  Important  that  a  thor- 
ough examination  and  analysis  of  the  pertinent  facts  be 
made  and  the  proper  offensive  action  be  decided  upon. 
Offensives  can  fail  too,  and  in  choosing  the  proper  offensive 
one  must  make  every  effort  to  assume  an  Invulnerable  posi- 
tion. It  is  important  that  in  assuming  the  offensive  one  does 
not  leave  his  flanks  or  his  rear  open  to  attack.  One  has  to 
consider  every  possible  counter  measure  that  the  opponent 
might  take  and  fortify  that  point  In  advance.  And  above 
all  an  offensive  must  have  an  objective. 

"...  It  Is  quite  apparent  to  an  observer  that  the  Union 
leadership  Is  far  ahead  of  the  membership — too  far  for 
you  to  successfully  cope  with  the  rapidly  changing  situation. 

"Problem  No.  I,  then,  Is:  Can  the  membership  of  the 
local  be  converted  Into  an  informed  membership  that  can 
tunction  intelligently  under  intelligent  leadership?  And  If 
so,  can  it  be  done  In  time  for  them  to  take  an  active  and 
useful  part  in  the  decisive  events  of  the  near  future?  The 
time  when  they  will  have  to  act.  If  ever,  Is  near — very  near; 
and  ttiey  do  not  even  realize  It  remotely. 


"In  trying  to  lead  the  Edison  employes,  you  are  trying  to 
lead  America's  worst  citizens.  We  might  as  well  realize  that. 
Why  are  they  America's  worst  citizens?  Because  they  have 
been  unaffected  by  and  hence  unconcerned  with  the  events 
that  have  occurred  all  around  them  for  years  by  their  eco- 
nomic position — or,  as  Mr.  Shedlock  Vv'ould  put  It,  by  the 
paternalism  of  their  employer. 

"hias  It  ever  occurred  to  you  to  wonder  why  the  C.I.O. 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  when  some  of  us  wanted 
to  get  In  It  a  couple  of  years  or  so  ago?  Mr.  Shedlock 
knows  we  are  not  good  union  members  and  he  knows  that 
It  is  because  our  belly  buttons  have  not  been  close  enough 
to  our  backbones  yet. 

"As  to  the  value  that  the  company  places  on  Its  prestige 
and  good  name  In  the  community  I  think  you  will  find  upon 
examining  the  facts  that  they  look  upon  It  as  expendible. 
Sure,  they  will  drive  the  best  bargain  possible  with  it,  but 
spend  It  they  will.  Profit  Is  the  only  priceless  treasure  of 
Business.  Don't  ever  forget  that.  It  is  the  one  thing  It  can- 
not live  without — hence  everything  else  will  be  sacrificed  to 
preserve  It. 

"hluman  labor  is  the  most  Inefficient  and  financially  costly 
method  known  to  man  as  a  means  of  performing  work,  li' 
Is  also  the  most  troublesome  and  unpredictable.  It  gets 
tired,  It  goes  on  strike.  It  makes  mistakes,  it  Is  unreliable  and 
it  demands  more  pay  when  it  is  already  receiving  pay  a 
thousand  percent  higher  than  the  cost  of  doing  the  same 
work  better  and  faster  by  a  machine.  Hence,  more  ma- 
chines— fewer  jobs  and  absolute  control  over  the  few  work- 
ers left.  And  the  very  fact  that  the  more  machines  and  the 
fewer  the  workers  requires  a  higher  order  of  Intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  makes  It  all  the  more  Imperative  that 
they  be  kept  under  control.  The  fewer  the  numbers  who 
possess  the  knowledge  and  technique  of  handling  the  ma- 
chines and  the  higher  their  intelligence,  the  easier  It  be- 
comes for  them  to  assume  control  of  the  physical  equipment 
as  a  whole  and  disrupt  the  flow  of  profits.  Conversely  the 
fewer  the  numbers  required  to  bring  on  the  disruption,  the 
stronger  the  control  must  be.  Therefore,  one  would  natu- 
rally expect  to  find.  If  he  looked  about,  an  oraanized  effort 
to  obtain   the  strongest  possible  controls.     It  you   will  take 
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the  trouble  to  find  out  who  would  be  affected  adversely 
through  the  loss  of  this  control  (or  think  they  would)  you  will 
know  whom  you  have  to  fight. 

"Please  let's  get  this  straight.  The  officers  of  the  union, 
and  particularly  the  negotiating  committee  have  put  forth 
herculean  efforts.  Certainly  I  would  be  the  last  to  fail  to 
appreciate  It,  but  the  effort  put  forth  was  worthy  of  an 
objective  having  benefits  of  more  than  momentary  value 
and  so  easily  neutralized. 

"Take  the  clause  In  the  contract  concerning  the  return  of 
men  in  the  service  to  their  jobs.  It  looks  swell  to  the  un- 
thinking. It  is  the  type  of  thing  used  by  politicians  as  a  vote 
getter.  But  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  make  the 
Detroit  Edison  Co.  give  a  man  a  job  that  does  not  exist. 
When  a  machine  is  installed  that  does  the  work  formerly 
done  by  an  employe  that  job  no  longer  exists. 

"There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  disillusioned  service  men 
when  they  return  to  that  situation  and  it  forebodes  trouble 
for  the  unions.  The  unions  are  not  thinking  these  things 
through.  They  are,  like  the  government,  meeting  their  prob- 
lems with  expediencies  instead  of  a  thorough,  well-thought- 
out  and  thought-through-to-the-bitter-end  plan. 

"The  unions  are  full  of  such  nonsense.  Take  the  'No  Strike 
Pledge'  for  instance.  Even  a  moron  can  understand  that 
without  a  guarantee  of  the  bare  essentials  for  sustaining  life 
no  such  pledge  can  be  kept.  Such  clauses,  such  pledges 
are  the  Instruments  with  which  unionism  is  committing  sui- 
cide. They  are  boomerangs  and  they  will  come  back  ere 
long  with  unpleasant  effects.  A  more  far  sighted  leadership 
must  be  developed  If  the  unions  are  to  survive  this  war. 

"Thus,  while  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  committee 
and  officers,  and  appreciate  the  efforts  put  forth  and  the 
gains  made  in  the  face  of  unprecedented  obstacles,  this  is 
no  time  to  rest  on  our  oars,  but  rather  the  signal  for  every 
union  member  to  go  to  thinking  and  to  working. 

"I  suggest  that  the  president  be  directed  to  appoint  two 
committees: 

"An  Education  Committee  whose  function  would  be  to 
educate  the  membership  in  the  sort  of  world  we  live  In,  its 
social  functioning  and  his  own  part  in  it  as  a  union  mem- 
ber; the  functions  of  unions  etc.,  how  to  analyze  events  and 
things  in  the  external  world  so  as  to  see  the  pattern  they 
make  and  the  trends,  and  from  there  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  the  mode  of  behavior  conducive  to  his  own 
best  interests. 

"A  research  committee,  whose  function  would  be  to  look 
into  all  the  factors  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  welfare  of 
the  membership  of  labor  unions;  to  gather  factual  material, 
statistics,  etc.,  to  correlate  and  collate  this  material  and 
analyze  it,  and  to  prepare  it  in  such  form  as  best  to  make  it 
useful  to  the  officers  and  to  the  committee  on  Education; 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  officers  based  on 
these  findings. 

"Thus  an  Informed  membership  could  be  built  up  which 
would  be  able  to  follow  intelligent  leadership. 

"As  to  your  regrets  that  the  local  has  not  had  claim  to 
my  services  as  has  Technocracy,  I  can  only  say  that  after 
long  and  exhaustive  investigation  and  several  years  of  study 
of  every  organization  and  plan  for  solving  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  America,  I  have  found  that  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  has  the  only  solution  that  will  stand   up  under 


scientific  investigation:  i.e.  Investigation  devoid  of  those 
human  weaknesses,  prejudice,  belief,  opinion,  etc.,  but  which 
accepts  nothing  that  cannot  be  measured  and  tested  in 
some  manner,  and  which  accepts  the  answer  brought  forth 
from  such  scientific  methods,  whether  it  be  sweet  or  bitter. 

"in  addition  to  that.  Technocracy  has  the  best  leadership 
in  the  world  today,  and  it  has  never  sold  Its  members  down 
the  river,  never  compromised  them,  never  deceived  them. 
They  are  not  asked  to  believe  anything;  they  are  expected 
to  know.  Technocracy  knows  what  it  wants  and  how  to  go 
about  getting  it.  The  best  educated  people  in  the  world 
today  are  in  Technocracy.  It  has  a  well-informed,  highly 
self-disciplined  membership  that  because  of  this  is  capable 
of  instant,  comprehensive  and  intelligent  action  In  response 
to  its  unsurpassed  leadership.  And  last  but  not  least  it  has 
done  more  for  the  unions  than  the  unions  have  ever  done 
for  thennselves. 

'Technocracy  has  laid  aside  its  own  program  and  Is  now 
devoting  its  entire  energies  to  the  one  job  of  introducing 
the  only  program  so  far  to  come  to  light  that  will  guarantee 
the  living  standard  of  either  any  of  us  or  all  of  us  during  this 
crisis,  and  it  has  gotten  to  be  a  chronic  crisis  in  America 
now.  We  Technocrats  want  to  eat.  We  also  know  what  has 
to  be  done  if  we  are  to  eat. 

"Do  our  Union  Members  know  that?  They  do  not.  The 
rank  and  file  of  them  have  no  comprehension  of  the  possi- 
bility of  going  hungry  with  money  In  their  pockets,  yet  sci- 
entific analysis  of  the  relative  facts  indicate  that  soup  lines 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  and  throughout  the  land  with  money  in 
the  pockets  of  both  businessmen  and  workers  in  the  line  is 
almost  a  certainty  before  another  12  months  have  passed. 
Unfortunately  money  is  not  adaptable  to  the  human  diet. 

"We  have  been  conditioned  from  birth  In  our  home  life, 
in  our  schools  and  colleges,  in  our  occupation.  In  our 
churches  and  theaters,  by  our  newspapers  and  radio  and 
even  by  our  unions  that  if  one  has  money,  that  by  some 
miracle  that  is  considered  too  obvious  to  even  mention  in 
the  conditioning  process,  that  whatever  we  want  will  be 
forthcoming.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  our  union  members  behave  as  though  all 
that  Is  necessary  after  the  crops  are  not  planted,  not  culti- 
vated, not  harvested,  not  processed,  not  distributed  is  for 
the  union  to  get  them  a  ten  cent  an  hour  raise,  and  they 
will  get  plenty  of  food.  .  .  . 

"The  Indications  that  the  unions  are  continuing  to  be  out-' 
smarted  are  on  every  hand  so  that  even  a  casual  observer 
cannot  help  but  see  that  there  is  a  powerful  and  concerted 
drive  to  discredit  labor  and  especially  labor  organizations. 
The  armed  forces  are  being  intensively  propagandized 
against  labor.  Every  strike  is  magnified  in  the  papers  and 
magazines  and  over  the  radio  and  in  every  other  manner, 
and  it  is  seen  to  that  this  information  penetrates  to  the  bst 
soldier  In  the  deepest  jungle.  The  same  thing  is  true  with 
the  civilian  population  with  an  especial  appeal  provided  to 
those  with,  family  members  in  the  service.  If  it  keeps  up 
long  enough  under  the  present  circumstances  It  will  not  be 
long  before  calling  one  a  union  member  will  have  the  same 
meaning  that  calling  one  a  communist  had  a  few  years  back. 

"Labor  unions  have  no  means  available  for  counteracting 
this  sort  of  propaganda  because  the  communication  system 
and  news  services  are  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  Fall- 
ing  back  on  the  old  adage  that  our  cause  is  just  and  will 
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therefore  prevail  in  the  end,  is  utter  nonsense.  It  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  refuge  from  reality.  If  we  are  to  be  saved 
from  fascist  slavery  in  this  America  of  ours  we  shall  have  to 
save  ourselves.  And  as  I  have  said  before,  the  labor  unions 
in  this  country  can  do  it.  But  in  order  to  do  it  they  will  have 
to  forget  the  skirmishing  on  the  side-lines  for  inconsequen- 
tial objectives  and  concentrate  on  the  main  battle. 

"They  will  have  to  cut  out  the  struggle  for  differential 
advantage  over  their  fellow  Americans  and  realize  that  in 
order  to  save  themselves  they  will  have  to  save  all  of  Amer- 
ica. We  have  no  class  struggle  in  America.  We  are  all  in 
one  class  and  we  are  all  struggling.  Look  at  the  small  busi- 
ness men  that  are  folding  up.  Their  problem  is  the  same  as 
purs,  and  so  it  goes  with  almost  everyone.  Only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  people  would  benefit  from  a  fascist  mode  of 
operating  this  country. 

"Just  to  show  you  the  point  that  I  am  making  about  the 
unprecedented  attack  that  labor  unions  and  working  people 
.are  under  at  this  time,  and  that  the  attack  is  succeeding,  I 
am  inclosing  a  number  of  clippings  from  the  papers  of  the 
last  few  days.  Note  that  several  are  frequently  from  one 
paper.  Also  note  that  nearly  every  one  of  them  represent 
a  loss  to  labor.    We  are  being  defeated. 

"Steel  magazine  of  June  28,  1943,  stated  in  connection 
with  the  coal  strikes  that: 

"The  Chief  Executive  warned  that  he  would  ask  Congress  to 
raise  the  draft  age  limit  to  65  'so  that  if  at  any  time  in  the  future 
there  should  be  a  threat  of  interruption  of  work  in  plants,  mines 
or  establishments  owned  by  the  Government,  or  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Government,  the  machinery  will  be  available  for  prompt 
action'." 

"Note  the  total  lack  of  provision  for  the  economic  sup- 
port of  these  workers  who  are  to  be  forced  to  work.  No 
compensating  guarantee  of  food,  shelter  or  anything  else 
for  this  loss.  You  either  work  for  whatever  they  want  to  give 
you  or  fight. 

"Steel  magazine  deplorably  pointed  out  in  its  June  21 
issue  the  one  loophole  we  have  when  it  said,  'Under  the 
Smith-Connally  Anti-strike  bill  workers  can  legally  strike  to 
force  the  government  to  take  over  a  plant.'  Well,  why  not? 
ilt's  damned  good  strategy. 

"The  same  magazine  announced  to  the  world  that  I  I  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  production  was  lost  by  the  coal  strikes. 
Advertisers  since  have  picked  that  up  and  translated  it  into 
how  many  tons  of  steel  it  would  have  made,  or  tanks  or 
planes,  etc.,  and  sent  it  on  to  the  fighting  forces  and  the 
public,  carefully  omitting  any  mention  of  living  costs  and 
wages  to  the  miners.  We  can't  fight  that  sort  of  thing  with 
our  present  negative  attitude. 

"And  since  the  Smith-'Connally  act  they  have  succeeded 
in  getting  a  law  passed  which  makes  it  mandatory  that  the 
government  restore  to  its  owners  any  struck  plant  which  it 
takes  over  within  60  days  after  efficient  production  has  been 
restored,  thus  making  the  government  the  agency  for  en- 
forcing their  policies  and  preserving  their  profits. 

"That  one  constitutes  a  major  defeat  for  the  unions,  yet 
it  went  through  without  any  labor  opposition.  Was  labor 
leadership  just  too  damned  dumb  to  even  see  what  it  meant; 
or  are  we  being  sold  down  the  river?  Why  did  John  L. 
Lewis  give  up  his  battle  to  keep  the  government  in  control 
of  the  mines?  Certainly  he  had  a  better  chance  of  getting 
a  guaranteed  living  standard  for  the  miners  from  the  gov- 
ernment than  from  the  owners  backed  up  by  an  anti-strike 


law.  Why  did  Phillip  Murray  give  the  President  a  no  strike 
pledge  without  a  guarantee  of  our  living  standard  in  return? 

"President  Roosevelt  recently  said  that  we  are  out-pro- 
ducing the  Axis — 130,000,000  Americans  are  out-producing 
the  Axis  with  a  population  of  500,000,000.  The  only  possible 
answer  to  that  is  the  difference  in  the  technology  applied. 
If  this  is  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  labor 
unions,  but  to  every  American,  then  nothing  is.  Everybody 
knows  that  peace  time  production  has  not  been  and  will 
not  be  as  great  as  war  production. 

"If  this  is  so,  then  the  President's  statement  can  mean 
but  one  thing — America  will  have  vast  unemployment  after 
the  war,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  will  be  much  worse  here 
than  in  those  countries  employing  less  technology,  which 
means  everywhere  else. 

What  are  the  unions  doing  about  that?  They  are  going 
out  to  build  up  as  large  a  membership  as  possible.  What 
does  the  union  propose  to  do  about  supporting  them  when 
there  are  no  jobs  for  them? 

".  .  .  Yes,  Bob,  I  would  like  to  work  in  the  union  for  they 
have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  play  a  major  role  in 
the  solving  of  America's  problems,  but  if  I  am  ever  To  de- 
vote as  much  effort  there  as  I  do  In  Technocracy  they  will 
have  to  adopt  a  policy  that  Is  designed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  my  welfare,  and  the 
design  will  have  to  stand  up  under  the  same  sort  of  critical 
examination  and  study  as  Technocracy's  design  has  been 
subjected  to." 

Like  many  other  Americans,  Mr.  Herring  realizes  the  fact 
that  Organized  Labor  right  now  faces  its  gravest  responsi- 
bility. Naturally  he  is  concerned  about  how  his  organization 
will  meet  that  responsibility. 

That  measures  must  be  taken  to  solve  the  manpower  prob- 
lem is  evident. 

Attempts  to  'lure'  workers  into  plants  through  'stunt 
shows'  are  being  made  in  many  cities.  TIME  of  October  18, 
1943,  gives  an  account  of  such  a  show: 

"The  search  for  warworkers  reached  musicomedy  propor- 
tions last  week.  In  Seattle,  where  huge  Boeing  Aircraft  is 
still  starved  for  Flying  Fortressmakers  after  months  of  bally- 
hoo, the  Army  filled  the  University  of  Washington  Stadium 
with  a  real-life  show  complete  with  landing  barges,  machine 
guns,  land  mines,  etc.  Among  the  gold-braid  dignitaries  was 
the  Army  Air  Forces'  chief.  General  H.  hi.  ('Hap')  Arnold; 
among  the  gold-plated  stars:  Bob  Hope.  Then  next  day  the 
soldier-performers  began  a  house-to-house  buttonholing, 
doorbell-ringing  campaign  to  round  up  more  Boeing  re- 
cruits." 

Do  Americans  need  the  stimulus  of  such  a  show  to  make 
them  realize  their  country  needs  them  in  this  emergency? 

MODERN  INDUSTRY  of  September  15,  infers  that  there 
is  a  price  on  our  patriotism  In  the  following  excerpt: 

"It's  becoming  clear  that  the  majority  of  Americans  will  not 
'produce  for  use'  at  their  highest  efficiency  or  for  any  great  length 
of  time  even  when  they  are  producing  war  goods  for  their  rela- 
tives and  countrymen  fighting  a  common  enemy.  A  greater  in- 
centive than  patriotism  is  needed,  and  the  best  incentive  in  pros- 
pect is  the  old  American-proved  hope  of  profit  and  freedom  of 
initiative." 

American  labor  cannot  allow  such  a  statement  to  go  un- 
challenged. Surely  we  are  as  willing  to  serve  as  our  men 
and  women  in  the  Armed   Forces. 

There  Is  one  way  to  meet  the  challenge  —  to  demand 
Total  Conscription! 
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TILL  an  PAK 


Pho+os  courtesy  T.  G.  Schmeiser  Co. 


FEEDING  a  nation  in  war  time  calls 
for  use  of  the  methods  that  give 
maximum  results  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time,  manpower  and  re- 
sources. 

The  'Till  an  Pak,'  illustrated  on  this 
page,  is  a  soil  conditioning  and  mois- 
ture conserving  implement,  leveling, 
pulverizing  and  packing  the  soil  in  one 
operation.  It  is  used  particularly  in 
preparing  seed  beds  and  breaking  the 
crust  formed  over  sprouting  seed 
beds,  in  preparing  the  soil  for  orchards 
and  vineyards,  and  more  recently  in 
preparing  the  fields  for  rubber  plants. 

The  flexible  rollers  will  follow  the 
contour  of  the  ground.  By  'hitching' 
several  sections  to  one  tractor,  a  large 
area  can  be  covered  at  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  fuel. 

The  trend  is  toward  large-scale 
operations  in  all  industry,  since  Amer- 
ica has  left  behind  the  necessity  for 
small-scale,  hand-tool  methods.  Any 
attempt  to  turn  backward  to  the 
'raise -your  -  own  -  food  -  in  -your -yard, 
method  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  Americans.  We  cannot  operate  a 
highly  integrated  society  on  such  pica- 
yunish,  inefficient  expedients. 


Only  America's  best  land  and  agri- 
cultural climates  need  be  used  for  pro- 
viding the  food  needs  of  the  nation. 
Operation  of  huge  tracts  of  land  as 
a  unit  and  the  continual  utilization  of 
large,  efficient  machines  is  commen- 
surate with  our  resources  and  tech- 
nology. 

By  efficient  operation  of  our  farm 
lands   and   machinery,    material   wasted 


on    small    implements    for    hand    tools 
could    be   saved. 

New  designs  are  continually  giving 
way  to  newer  designs  In  equipment — 
each  in  Its  turn  lessening  the  hours  of 
toil  for  man  and  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  productive  methods.  This 
progression  Is  the  American  Way  — 
fewer  hours  of  toll  for  man  through 
the  utilization  of  our  technology. 
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A  LOOK  at  the  FUTURE 


Installation    of    Total    Conscription    Now    Will    Prevent 
Catastrophic  Depression  Feared  by  Business  at  War's  End 


ECONOMIC  situations  arising  out 
of  this  war  have  been  a  cause 
of  much  concern  to  labor,  busi- 
ness and  politics.  Labor  has  been  con- 
cerned about  frozen  wages,  high  taxes 
and  price  ceilings  which  turned  out 
to  be  practically  unlimited,  all  adding 
to  the  cost  of  living;  business  has  been 
concerned  about  price  ceilings  and 
taxes  cutting  down  their  profits;  poli- 
ticians have  been  concerned  primarily 
about  other  politicians  in  general  and 
the  other  political   party  in   particular. 

However,  a  new  concern  threatens 
to  overshadow  all  wartime  economic 
problems  of  individuals  as  well  as  mi- 
nority groups.  Namely,  when  Johnny 
comes  marching  home,  what  kind  of 
economic  mess  will  he  walk  into? 

In  spite  of  loudly  proclaimed  confi- 
dence in  American  business  to  handle 
the  postwar  situation,  hurried  plans  by 
business  for  reconversion  to  peacetime 
production  and  announcements  by  the 
government  of  subsidy  programs  for 
postwar  America  indicate  that  gov- 
ernment and  business  officials  alike 
actually  lack  the  confidence  they  so 
vociferously   express. 

This  fear  has  been  brought  on  by 
the  realization  that  peace  will  not 
turn  back  the  clock  to  1940  —  too 
much  water  has  run  over  the  dam. 
The    economic    scene    has    changed. 

WAR  STEPS  UP  PRODUCTION 

The  stepped-up  production  neces- 
sary for  supplying  a  gigantic  war  ma- 
chine compelled  installation  of  me- 
chanical equipment  which  requires  a 
minimum  of  man-hours  for  production. 
Since  June,  1940,  the  United  States 
has  produced  259  million  tons  of 
steel.  We  have  stepped  up  our  out- 
put of  petroleum  by  66%,  coal  by 
40%.  chemicals  by  300%  and  iron 
ore  by  125%.  In  addition  to  innu- 
merable other  items,  the  following 
have     been     produced:      123,000     air- 


planes, 53,000  tanks,  93,000  artillery 
pieces,  9,500,000  small  arms,  and 
26,000,000,000  rounds  of  small  arms 
ammunition. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  invested  $25  billion  in  new 
plants  since  the  war  began.  This  in- 
cludes $1,000  million  worth  of  steel 
plants,  $760  million  worth  of  alumi- 
num plants,  521  airplane  production 
plants  worth  $2,700  million,  $400  mil- 
lion worth  of  magnesium  plants,  $625 
million  worth  of  rubber  plants,  and 
$2,068    million    worth    of    shipyards. 

A  THREAT  TO  BUSINESS 

Business  holds  that  government- 
owned  plants  are  a  threat  to  postwar 
Industry.  The  expansion  of  govern- 
ment-owned or  financed  industrial 
plants  between  June  1940  and  1943 
amounted  to  $15,150  mlflion,  or  about 
75%  of  new  industrial  facilities.  Busi- 
ness officials  complain  that  there  is 
no  definite  assurance  that  these  plants 
will  be  offered  to  private  Industry  at 
a  fair  price  when  peace  comes.  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  Alexander  Wiley 
of  Wisconsin,  "One  real  threat  to  In- 
dustry is  found  In  the  [Government] 
policy  which  prevents  the  establish- 
ment of  adequate  reserves  for  con- 
version In  the  postwar  period.  With- 
out reserves  for  conversion.  Industry 
can  flounder  In  postwar  financial 
chaos." 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Septem- 
ber I,  1943,  publishes  the  following 
statements  of  Wilfred  Sykes,  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  vice 
president  and  postwar  committee 
chairman,  who  spoke  at  an  N.A.M. 
Southern  California  postwar  confer- 
ence at  the   Biltmore: 

"It  takes  money  to  reconvert  a  plant 
to  peace-time  operation,  and  it  takes 
money  for  materials  and  operation  there- 
after. 

"Yet  government  is  taxing  this  money 
away  from  the  employer  almost  as  fast 
as  he  takes  it  in.  He  cannot  assemble 
reserves    or    new    risk-capita!    when    taxes 


are  mopping  up  earnings — and  when  the 
investors  don't  know  what  is  going  to  be 
done  to  the  currency  or  to  the  public 
debt. 

"A  private  employer  cannot  employ  a 
man,  postwar  or  otherwise,  until  he  first 
employs  capital. 

"If    government    maintains    the    present 
corporate    structure,    we   fear   free    enter- 
prise   may   be   threatened    with   failure   in  ^ 
the  first  test  of  its  survival,  providing  full  V 
and  steady  employment." 

Our  public  debt  now  stands  around 
$163  billion.  'Expectations  are  that  it 
will  approach  $200  billion  this  year. 
The  cost  of  this  war  Is  so  staggering 
it  is  beyond  comprehension  in  round 
numbers.  Carl  hi.  Kelty,  financial  edi- 
tor of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  gives 
as  an  example  for  comparison;  the 
total  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  real 
and  personal  property  in  the  state  of 
California  would  scarcely  equal  the 
war  costs  for  two  weeks. 

This  national  debt  means  more  than 
large  figures  to  the  American  citizen. 
According  to  Kelty,  it  means  that  in- 
terest rates  will  be  kept  low  and  taxes 
as  high  as  the  people  can  bear.  "It  il 
will  imply,"  he  says,  "continuation  of 
Government  controls  over  all  kinds  of 
business,  a  socialistic  regimen  which 
will  mean  low  living  standards  and  a 
cessation  of  progress.  .  .  ." 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  public  debt  has  been  a  topic  of 
conversation  and  political  debate  for 
so  many  years  that  it  has  become 
stale  enough  to  lose  much  of  Its  signifi- 
cance for  the  layman.  However,  Its 
significance  Is  destined  to  be  deeply 
felt  at  the  end  of  this  war  if  the 
present  economic  structure  Is  main- 
tained. To  the  layman  the  public  debt 
means  low  living  standards;  to  busi- 
ness  It   means   ruin. 

Newsweek,  September  6,  under  the 
heading  'Business  Tides'  presents  the 
following   outlook: 

"...  If  there  isn't  a  reduction  of 
taxes,  can  we  possibly  maintain  our  sys- 
tem   of    individual    enterprise?    We    defi- 
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nifely  cannot.  A  system  of  individual  en- 
terprise cannot  operate  without  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  capital  into  production. 
Such  investment  can  take  place  only  if 
there  are  savings.  With  the  present  tax 
schedules,  savings — at  least  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  risk  their  funds  in  business 
ventures — are  virtually  impossible.  Con- 
tinuation of  present  taxes  into  the  post- 
war period,  therefore,  would  mean  that 
the  capital  with  which  to  start  new  busi- 
nesses would  not  be  available.  Without 
new  businesses  constantly  coming  along 
our  system  of  individual  enterprise  is 
certain  to  go  by  the  boards — with  Fas- 
cism the   most  likely  successor  .   .  .  ." 

So  business  complains  that  no  re- 
serves can  be  laid  aside  now  to  fur- 
nish working  capital  when  peace 
comes,  to  tide  their  industries  over 
until  the  public  can  buy  civilian  goods 
again.  Postwar  studies  of  the  now 
defunct  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  indicate  that  reconversion  from 
war  to  peace  production  must  take 
place  within  the  first  six  months. 
Hence,  the  fear  that  business  may  not 
be  able  to  cushion  the  quick  shock  of 
cancellation  of  war  contracts,  nor  to 
find  new  jobs  for  employes  who  will 
be  thrown  out  of  work. 

Estimates  on  postwar  unemployment 
figures  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the 
rose  colored  glasses  currently  worn 
by  our  economists  and  officials  of  la- 
bor unions  and  business.  Estimated 
figures  range  from  7  or  8  million  to 
35  million  unemployed. 

An  estimated  63  million  people, 
including  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  will  be  employed  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  provided  that  production 
and  the  Armed  Forces  do  not  dwin- 
dle before  the  defeat  of  Japan  Is 
achieved.  This  is  17  million  more  than 
were  employed  in  March  1940,  in- 
cluding 500,000  in  the  Armed   Forces. 

The  rosy  estimate  of  a  mere  7 
or  8  million  postwar  unemployed  is 
reached  by  calculating  that  5,500,000 
workers  will  quit  voluntarily  after  the 
war  and  that  the  Government  will  re- 
tain 2,500,000  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  still  leaves  55  million 
workers  to  be  placed  in  jobs,  or  over 
9  million  more  than  were  working  In 
1940.  These  economic  'experts'  figure 
that  if  business,  government  and  the 
Individual  communities  have  everything 
all  set  for  shifting  from  war  to  peace 
the  minute  peace  terms  are  reached, 
unemployment  during  the  first  six 
months  'may  be  held  to  7  or  8  mil- 
lion.' 

There  is  little  Indication,  however, 
that    business,    government    and    indi- 


vidual communities  will  be  all  set.  Its 
very  structure  compels  business  to 
bend  all  its  efforts  to  highest  produc- 
tion at  lowest  labor  cost  in  order  to 
make  profits.  This  is  not  conducive 
to  effort  on  the  part  of  business  to 
create  jobs  for  the  unemployed.  So 
business  shrugs  off  the  responsibility 
of  postwar  unemployed  with  the  claim 
that  It  rests  upon  the  Government  and 
goes  back  to  the  game  of  'grab  all 
you  can.' 

RETURN  TO  WPA 

This  is  a  responsibility  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  very  well  shrug  off  with 
a  presidential  election  coming  up,  for 
an  empty  stomach  and  ragged  back 
does  not  bring  votes  for  the  current 
political  administration.  The  postwar 
subsidy  program  planned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment will  make  the  dole  of  the 
I930's   seem   pitifully   meager. 

This  program  is  designed  to  absorb 
8  to  9  million  unemployed  in  the  two 
years  immediately  following  the  war. 
It  proposes  removal  of  ex-servicemen 
from  the  labor  market  by  government- 
financed  education  and  retraining  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  six  years.  A 
'reasonable'  living  allowance  would  be 
provided  and  training  given  in  fields 
of  anticipated   labor  shortage. 

The  proposal  Includes  financial  pro- 
tection through  extended  Social  Se- 
curity, government-controlled  unem- 
ployment and  severance  pay  to  serv- 
icemen; government  aid  to  hasten  re- 
conversion to  peacetime  industries  and 
an  extensive  public  works  program  to 
absorb  part  of  the  remaining  labor 
surplus. 

This  should  paint  a  lovely,  enticing 
picture  for  our  boys  overseas  who  are 
looking  forward  to  coming  home  at 
the  end  of  this  war.  Beans,  potatoes, 
flour,  old  substantial  'dole  food'  and 
a  'reasonable'  living  allowance! 

As  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  a 
program  to  combat  unemployment, 
Peter  Edson  states  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les  Daily  News,   September  9: 

"...  But  the  best  estimates  available 
indicate  that  federal  works  projects  could 
take  up  the  employment  of  only  about 
2,000,000  new  workers  in  the  first  year, 
and  what  is  that  when  compared  to  the 
army  and  navy  of  10,000,000  which  must 
be  demobilized,  and  the  additional 
10,000,000  workers  in  munitions  and  war 
production  industries  for  whom  new  jobs 
will  have  to   be  found?" 

The  few  programs  so  far  presented 
to   the   American    public    are    patheti- 


cally inadequate  to  provide  for  20 
million  unemployed.  With  such  a  vast 
and  appalling  problem  confronting 
the  nation,  it  is  alarming  to  note  the 
apathy  with  which  it  is  greeted. 

Part  of  this  apathy  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  widespread  belief 
that  the  end  of  the  war  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  inflationary  price  rise,  and 
that  the  major  problem  is  one  of 
keeping    prices    and    wages    down. 

Polls  taken  last  December  and  again 
last  spring  by  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  revealed  that 
millions  of  families  had  decided  to 
spend  freely  when  rationing  and  scar- 
city come  to  an  end.  Whereas  only 
about  half  of  the  families  questioned 
last  year  planned  to  make  important 
new  purchases  soon  after  the  end  of 
war,  now  two  out  of  three  have  be- 
come 'purchase-minded.'  On  the  basis 
of  these  polls,  business  and  economists 
expect  a  postwar  rush  to  buy  goods 
which  have  not  been  available  dur- 
ing  the   war. 

This  mistaken  Idea  Is  the  result  of 
assuming  that  the  postwar  boom  that 
followed  the  last  war  will  be  repeated 
at  the  end  of  this  one.  Yet  condi- 
tions in  this  war  are  so  diverse  that 
effective  comparisons  cannot  be  made. 
Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  nation's 
production  was  converted  to  war  in 
World  War  I.  In  this  war  more  than 
half  of  all  the  goods  produced  are 
war  goods.  Last  time  four  million  men 
comprised  the  armed  services.  This 
time  the  figure  will  probably  reach  I  I 
million. 

A  DIFFERENT  PICTURE 

The  whole  economic  setup  of  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  is  different  than 
In  the  last  war,  and  the  installation 
of  mechanized  equipment  in  the  years 
following  World  War  I  and  acceler- 
ated during  World  War  II  presents  an 
entirely  different  picture  with  a  cor- 
responding  divergence   in   results. 

Stuart  Chase,  well-known  economist, 
in  an  article  in  Harper's  magazine  has 
warned  against  over-estimating  the 
beneficial  effects  on  postwar  employ- 
ment of  the  pent-up  demand  accumu- 
lated during  the  war.  He  points  out 
that  'demand  does  not  keep  any  bet- 
ter than  fish'  and  that  even  if  the 
demand  existed  after  the  war,  the  pub- 
lic would  not  satisfy  it  if  they  were 
anxious  about  the  future.  They  would 
save    against    a    rainy    day,    he    says. 
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rather  than  spend  it  on  large  purchases 
and  new  investments. 

Other  unfavorable  factors  in  the 
postwar  employnnent  picture  are  labor 
saving  devices  which  have  been  intro- 
duced on  a  large  scale  during  the  war. 
Mr.  Chase  also  points  out  that  new 
products  which  have  arisen  out  of  ttie 
war  will  not  create  jobs  since  many 
of  them  will  curtail  the  market  for 
older   products. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  re- 
conversion will  be  the  manner  in  which 
the  Government  disposes  of  its  sur- 
plus war  goods  which  may  total  $100 
billion.  Approximately  $15  billion  will 
be  civilian  goods.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  these  goods  be  disposed 
of  for  relief  purposes  abroad  to  avoid 
handicapping  our  manufacturers  with 
a  'glutted  market.' 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  sur- 
pluses be  distributed  to  Americans, 
but  that  is  Impractical  from  the  Price 
System  standpoint,  for  it  Is  better  to 
give  it  to  the  people  of  a  foreign 
country,  since  if  it  were  distributed  to 
our  own  people,  they  would  not  need 
to   buy   it   from   American    business. 

When  the  war  in  Europe  ends,  the 
working  hours  here  will  be  shortened 
in  many  factories,  cutting  down  much 
of  the  overtime.  The  high  salaries 
paid  by  war  plants  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Such  a  drop  in  wages 
and  salaries  will  effect  buying  power 
and  markets,  and  industry  will  not  be 
able  to  maintain  employment. 

The  rose  colored  glasses  worn  by 
so  many  of  our  public  figures  no  doubt 
help  their  peace  of  mind,  but  they 
cannot  help  distorting  the  vision,  leav- 
ing their  wearers  wide-open  to  catas- 
trophic  miscalculations. 

Private  industry  cannot  cope  with 
the  postwar  unemployment  situation. 
Government  subsidies  not  only  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  inevitable  em- 
ployment situation,  but  the  old  vicious 
circle  reasserts  itself  in  the  public  dole, 
for  capital  must  be  raised  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  unemployed,  mean- 
ing In  the  end,  higher  taxes  and  lower 
living  standards  for  those  who  are 
able  to   hold   jobs. 

It  is  argued  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development 
and  others  that  private  business  will 
be  able  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 
It  is  strange  to  note  that  private  busi- 
ness was  not  able  to  provide  the  $25 


billion  worth  of  new  plants  which  this 
country  had  to  have  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Private  business  failed 
utterly  and  completely  at  that  time  in 
spite  of  any  arguments  It  may  make  to 
the  contrary.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
hope  to  solve  the  Infinitely  greater 
problem    which    Is   coming. 

To  what,  then,  can  we  look  for  a 
solution  to  a  problem  which  so  vitally 
effects  every  American?  In  his  book 
'The  hlome  Front,'  David  Hinshaw 
makes  the  following  suggestion: 

"Science  will  be  able  to  help  society 
recover  rapidly,  partly  because  war  al- 
ways is  a  catalyst.  World  War  II  has 
brought  new  ways  to  produce  old  things 
and  ways  to  create  new  things  at  such 
speed  and  to  such  sweeping  extent  as  to 
change  life  everywhere.  Scientific  ad- 
vances of  the  past  century  coupled  with 
newly  learned  production  techniques,  will 
enable  man  to  create  vast  amounts  of 
new  wealth  and  goods;  they  have  placed 
on  him  the  burden  of  finding  better  ways 
to  distribute  this  wealth.  When  and  if  he 
meets  this  responsibility  he  will  be  able 
to  absorb  the  war's  destruction  without 
having  to  face  social  and  economic 
chaos." 

Technocracy  points  out  that  at  the 
end   of   the   war   the   North    American 
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Continent  will  be  In  possession  of  an 
Immensely  productive  machine,  and 
the  controllers  of  that  machine  will  be 
faced  with  the  grim  alternative  of 
either  throttling  and  dismantling  it  or 
of  operating  it  at  its  current  hig-h 
level.  In  the  event  that  it  is  throttled 
and  dismantled  the  operators  will  be 
faced  with  the  problem  of  20  million 
to  30  million  unemployed  people.  In 
the  event  that  it  is  operated  at  its 
present  high  level  the  operators  will 
be  faced  with  the  problem  of  dis- 
tributing its  output.  Either  of  these 
situations  will  demand  radical  and 
revolutionary  solutions.  Private  busi- 
ness does  not  present  a  solution,  and 
neither  does  the  Atlantic  Charter  nor 
the    Four    Freedoms. 

Only  Total  Conscription  will  mobil- 
ize this  country  and  organize  its  re- 
sources in  a  manner  to  meet  that  situ- 
ation, unless  the  nation  is  to  be 
plunged  into  a  catastrophic  depres- 
sion and  our  standard  of  living  re- 
duced to  unheard  of  low  levels. 

— Phyllis   Lucas 


New  'Miracle'  Drug  Cures  Disease 
Where  Other  Drugs   Have   Failed 


ANOTHER  great  fighter  has  made 
Its  appearance  in  World  War 
^  II.  Penicillin,  the  new  'miracle' 
drug,  cures  diseases  that  are  'incur- 
able' and  saves  lives  where  other  drugs 
have  failed.  It  is  indeed  a  'miracle' 
drug  and  its  discovery  was  accidental. 

In  1929,  at  St.  Mary's  hlospltal,  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Alexander  Fleming  was  great- 
ly provoked  one  morning  by  the  dis- 
covery that  common  bread  and  cheese 
mold,  penicillium  notatum,  had  ruined 
some  germ  cultures  with  which  he  had 
been  experimenting  for  weeks.  His  re- 
port to  the  bacteriologists  of  Oxford 
University  led  to  an  Investigation.  The 
bacteriologists  concluded  that  a  sub- 
stance naturally  excreted  by  the  living 
mold  had  great  potency  to  destroy 
certain  germs;  but,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  producing  the  substance  in 
any  appreciable  quantities  and  also  Its 
unstable    character,     there    was     little 


hope  that  penicillin  would  be  widely 
used.  Then  In  1939  It  was  found  that 
the  calcium  and  sodium  salts  of  this 
wonder  worker  were  quite  stable.  Soon 
after  that  the  cures  of  a  number  of 
patients  suffering  from  various  Infec- 
tions were  reported  In  England,  and  a 
few  cases  were  treated  in  the  United 
States  as  an  experiment.  Since  that 
time  great  strides  have  been  made  In 
both  the  culture  and  use  of  this  greai 
germ  fighter,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  the  use  of  penicillin  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  slow  process  of  produc- 
tion. 

Squibbs  &  Sons,  one  of  the  larger 
producers,  have  several  thousand  one- 
gallon  bottles  containing  a  culture  fil- 
trate of  penicillium  notatum  incubating 
at  a  time  in  their  laboratory  culture 
rooms.    This  Incubation  requires  about 
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Our  Disappearing  Resources 


Haphazard  Methods  of  Wartime  Operation  Cause 
Serious    Drain    On    Our    Irreplaceable    Resources 


THIS  story  begins  long  ago  when 
the  earth  was  young.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral,  vegetable 
and  animal  life  on  this  globe  is  a  won- 
drous stage  setting  for  the  present  day 
technological  age. 

The  ores,  which  are  such  an  impor- 
tant basis  for  our  industrial  era,  were 
formed  when  the  earth  was  cooling 
from  a  molten  mass.  They  have  been 
chemically  changed  many  times  by  the 
action  of  gases,  heat  and  weathering, 
and  they  have  been  redistributed  by 
volcanic  eruptions,  glaciers  and  other 
violent  periodic  changes  in  the  earth's 
surface,  but  they  remained  for  thou- 
sands of  years  untouched  and  un- 
wanted by  man. 

The  oils  and  coal,  which  furnish  most 
of  the  energy  for  our  modern  ma- 
chines, were  formed  by  centuries  of 
heavy  pressure  by  layers  of  earth  upon 
early  animal  and  vegetable  growths. 

For  ages  these  laid  undiscovered  just 
beneath  the  earth's  crust.  Some  of  the 
most  common  metals  were  discovered 
and  used  by  man  for  weapons  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  Coal  has  been  used 
for  fuel  for  several  hundred  years  (since 
about  the  12th  century),  but  was  not 
used  for  smelting  Iron  until  two  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

Since  that  time  our  industrial  de- 
velopment has  been  rapid.  At  an  ever 
accelerated  rate  nature's  gifts  of  ores, 
coal  and  oil  have  been  extracted  from 
the  earth  and  used  by  man  for  his  own 
comfort,  convenience  and  adornment. 
This  vast  storehouse  of  resources,  filled 
to  overflowing  before  greedy  man  and 
his  machines  started  using  it,  Is  being 
rapidly  depleted. 

OIL  SHORTAGE  FORESEEN 

Our  conversion  of  natural  resources 
into  man-made  products  has  been  cli- 
maxed by  this  greatest  of  all  wars. 
With  every  nation  on  the  globe  at  war 
with  or  fearful  of  every  other  nation, 
each  one  is  using  its  natural  resources 
faster  than  ever  before  in  history. 

This  Continent,  although  richly  en- 
dowed with  the  lion's  share  of  the  most 


important  minerals,  fossil  fuels,  timber 
and  farm  lands,  is  depleting  these  Irre- 
placeable resources  not  only  for  its  own 
people,  but  also  for  feeding  and  arm- 
ing all  the   United  Nations. 

Many  people  are  becoming  alarmed 
at  the  situation  in  oil,  coal  and  other 
resources,  and  well  they  might.  Not 
only  will  it  be  uncomfortable  for  the 
civilian  to  be  without  heating  fuel  and 
Inconvenient  to  be  restricted  In  his  use 
of  gasoline,  but  the  winning  of  this  war 
is  dependent  on  an  ever-flowing  supply 
of  these  resources  from  the  mines  and 
farms. 

Modern  Industry  magazine  of  Aug- 
ust 15,  1943,  sums  up  the  oil  situation 
In  an  article  titled  'Oil  Shortage 
Ahead.'    It  begins: 

"A  real  shortage  of  petroleum  in  this 
country  within  the  next  two  or  three  years 
appears  now  to  be  a  definite  possibility. 
.  .  .  The  plain  facts  are  that  for  several 
years  we  have  been  using  oil  faster  than 
we  have  been  finding  It;  we  are  now  pro- 
ducing crude  right  up  to  the  maximum 
efficient  capacity  of  our  fields;  and  the 
projected  war  demands  for  the  next  year 
or  more  threaten  to  require  production 
at  an  excessive  rate,  which  will  rapidly 
exhaust  our  reserves.  .   .   . 

"Our  supply  of  crude  oil  in  the  ground 
is  measured  by  what  is  known  as  proved 
reserves.  When  a  new  field  is  discovered, 
enough  wells  are  drilled  to  measure  the 
extent  and  thickness  of  the  oil  sands,  the 
gas  pressure,  and  other  elements  of  pro- 
duction. From  this,  the  geologists  can 
estimate  approximately  how  much  oil  that 
field  will  produce  over  a  period  of  years. 
These  estimates  are  corrected  from  year 
to  year  as  new  facts  are  learned  about 
each  field. 

"Right  now,  our  proved  reserves  in  this 
country  are  estimated  at  about  20  billion 
barrels.  We  are  currently  withdrawing 
about  1.4  billion  barrels  of  oil  per  year, 
so  at  this  rate  we  have  about  14  years' 
supply." 

But  we  cannot  continue  to  pump  our 
oil  supply  from  the  earth  as  rapidly  as 
we  are  doing  because  the  peak  flow 
from  known  fields  will  soon  be  reached 
and  the  production  rate  will  then  be- 
gin to  decline.  The  oil  seeps  through 
the  sands  to  each  well  at  a  slower  and 
slower  rate,  until  finally  only  a  barrel  or 
two  a  day  is  pumped. 

If  a  field  Is  allowed  to  produce  too 


fast  at  first,  the  gas  pressure  drops  and 
the  water  level  rises.  The  total  produc- 
tion from  such  fast  pumping  methods 
is  much  less  than  when  a  field  is 
drained  slowly  In  accordance  with 
sound  engineering  and  geological  prin- 
ciples. 

The  maximum  efficient  capacity  for 
oil  production  in  this  country  is  now 
barely  enough  to  meet  military  and 
rationed  civilian  needs.  Next  year  this 
capacity  will  probably  have  fallen 
about  200,000  barrels  daily  and  the 
war  needs  will  be  Increased,  so  civilian 
uses  will  have  to  be  still  further  re- 
duced and  new  fields  opened  to  meet 
the  military  demand. 

BUSINESS  MUST  PROFIT 

"Geologists  are  not  optimistic  about 
new  discoveries,  and  many  oil  men 
reason  that  another  war  in  25  years 
would  find  us  heavily  dependent  on  im- 
ported and  synthetic  motor  fuel," 
warns  Business  Week  of  April  17,   1943. 

We  will  not  have  to  wait  for  the 
next  war  to  begin  to  worry  about  our 
oil  supplies.  The  end  of  this  war  will 
probably  find  most  of  our  natural  oil 
gone. 

The  shortage  of  natural  rubber  has 
also  stressed  the  development  of  meth- 
ods of  manufacturing  rubber  from 
other  materials,  mainly  petroleum, 
grain  alcohol,  coke  oven  benzene,  and 
rubber-producing  weeds. 

From  the  Technocratic  point  of  view 
of  not  wasting  our  irreplaceable  re- 
sources, it  would  be  far  better  to 
manufacture  rubber  from  grain  alcohol 
or  rubber  weeds  such  as  guayule,  as 
some  government  plants  are  doing,  but 
the  oil  industry  would  like  to  develop 
the  oil-rubber  business  extensively.  To 
businessmen  the  depletion  of  our  nat- 
ural oil  and  other  resources  is  of  lit- 
tle moment  as  long  as  profits  can  be 
made  from  their  exploitation. 

The  types  of  engines  used  In  auto- 
mobiles and  other  vehicles  have  been 
designed    to    use    large    quantities    of 
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gasoline  and  oil.  These  could  have 
been  greatly  improved  to  utilize  less  of 
our  oil  resources  but  this  would  have 
meant  less  sales  by  oil  dealers.  There- 
fore many  inventions  that  would  have 
increased  efficiency  and  saved  fuel 
were  bought  by  large  oil  corporations 
and  shelved.  One  of  the  first  instances 
of  such  obstructive  purchases  was  the 
Stanley  Steamer.  Another  later  inci- 
dent was  the  purchase  and  shelving  of 
a  carburetor  that  would  have  greatly 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  gasoline 
engine. 

By  merely  improving  gasoline  by 
chemical  means,  the  oil  supply  can  be 
extended  much  further.  As  Business 
Week  of  April   17,    1943  reveals: 

"Technical  men  say  that  automobile 
gasoline  mileage  can  be  increased  50%, 
or  power  70%  to  100%,  by  using  the 
aviation-type  fuel  developed  for  war  use. 

"...  Some  of  the  most  revolutionary 
developments  of  research  during  the  war 
period  have  been  kept  secret  for  military 
reasons,  but  a  hint  of  the  future  of  this 
infant  industry  of  petroleum  chemistry 
turns  up  occasionally.  There  is  a  petro- 
leum synthetic,  for  example,  that  is  ef- 
fective for  its  purpose  even  when  diluted 
in  a  ratio  of  one  part  in  100,000,000; 
it's  handled  in  a  'concentrate'  of  0.01%. 
.  .  .  The  future,  according  to  the  pe- 
troleum chemists,  will  see  100,000-mile 
tires,  20,000-mile  lubricating  oil,  50-mile 
to    70-mile-to-the-gallon    gasoline.    ..." 

We  have  in  this  country  a  great 
number  of  natural  sites  for  the  de- 
velopment of  hydro-electric  power 
which  If  utilized  would  mean  a  great 
saving  of  oil  and  coal  now  used  to  sup- 
ply industrial  power  and  heat.  We  have 
made  only  a  beginning  with  the  instal- 
lation of  such  giant  power  dams  as 
Grand    Coulee,    Boulder,    and    T.V.  *". 


And    what   a    fight   the    latter    project 
had  against  vested  interests! 

Another  source  of  power  that  could 
be  used  to  save  irreplaceable  re- 
sources is  obtainable  from  waste  mate- 
rials, such  as  sewage  and  waste  cellu- 
lose from  paper  pulp  mills. 

Our  enemies  know  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  resources.  Germany 
is  said  to  be  using  methane  gas  for 
public  power  in  a  number  of  cities. 
Japan  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
scrap  saving.  It  took  our  abundant 
overflow  of  scrap  iron  and  other  sur- 
pluses and  saved  them  up  to  wage  war 
on  us.  Both  of  these  nations  are  using 
replaceable  resources  wherever  pos- 
sible, In  place  of  scarce  ones. 

But  Japan  need  not  save  so  dili- 
gently now  —  although  she  probably 
does — for  she  now  controls  sources  of 
important  war  materials:  rubber,  oil, 
bauxite,  tungsten,  manganese,  quinine, 
lumber,  tin,  cotton,  lead  and  many 
other  vital  materials. 

The  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  En- 
gineering magazine  warned  last  No- 
vember 1942: 

"Certainly  what  has  happened  so  far 
in  this  great  global  war  should  cause  us 
to  ponder  a  little  as  we  look  over  the 
balance  sheet  of  world  resources.  The 
United  Nations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  controlled  three-quarters  of  the  iron 
and  steel  capacity,  two-thirds  of  the 
aluminum,  93  percent  of  the  copper,  100 
percent  of  the  tin,  petroleum  and  rubber. 
Today  the  Axis  powers  have  wrested  from 
us  57  percent  of  the  world's  pig  iron 
capacity,  half  the  steel,  58  percent  of 
the  aluminum,  65  percent  of  the  tin  and 
89  percent  of  the  rubber.  A  sixth  of  the 
world's  copper  and  petroleum  capacity 
are   in   enemy  hands.    Even   the    future  of 


our  food  supply  is  threatened  as  Axis 
powers  have  multiplied  six-fold  their 
share  of  wheat  and  cattle  and  have  tight- 
ened their  hold  on  almost  four-fifths  of 
the  world's  potatoes." 

The  territories  we  have  taken,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  have-not  spots,  such  as 
Tunisia  and  Italy,  to  which  we  must 
send  food  and  coal  and  other  supplies. 
We  are  now  sending  Italy  about 
300,000  tons  of  coal  monthly,  although 
hiarold  L.  Ickes,  Fuel  Administrator, 
said  only  last  month:  "Coal  produc- 
tion has  been  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  expansion  of  war  require- 
ments. The  situation  is  bad  and  getting 
worse." 

A  summary  of  the  coal  situation  in 
the  September  27th  issue  of  Time, 
stated: 

"The  picture  was  painted  coal  black.  In 
the  Middle  West,  demand  is  up  nearly 
20  percent;  stock  piles  down.  In  the  Far 
West,  manpower  shortages  have  almost 
eliminated  supplies  of  wood  and  sawdust; 
the  demand  for  coal  has  nearly  doubled. 
In  hard-coal-burning  New  England,  the 
pinch  is  tightest;  anthracite  mines  are 
short  22,000  tons  a  day  on  projected 
schedules  for   this   year." 

If  we  would  utilize  our  available  re- 
sources to  the  best  advantage  so  as  to 
win  the  war  quickly  and  thus  save  some 
of  our  supply  for  the  postwar  construc- 
tion period,  our  Irreplaceable  resources 
would  be  well  sacrificed.  But,  we  are 
not. 

Major  Alexander  de  Seversky,  Major 
Al  Williams,  and  other  airpower  ad- 
vocates, have  long  asserted  that  this 
is  an  air  war,  and  that  the  winner  will 
be  the  side  which  first  uses  long-range 
bombers  and  transport  planes  in  place 
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These   planes,  tanks,    munitions  and   ships    are  today  eating    away  at  j 
of  our  national  entirety  will  enable  us  to  utilize  them  to  the  lis 
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of      slow-moving,       vulnerable      ships, 
ground  arnnles  and  short-range  planes. 

A  vast  annount  of  our  precious  sup- 
ply of  natural  resources  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean.  After  a  tedious 
and  costly  expenditure  of  time  and 
manpower  in  the  mining,  milling,  farm- 
ing and  manufacturing  processes,  our 
finished  products  are  loaded  into  great 
cargo  ships  and  started  across  the  wide 
oceans  which  bound  our  Continent  on 
either  side.  But  many  of  them  do  not 
reach  their  destination.  Down  to  the 
ocean  bed  go  the  planes,  tanks,  food 
and  other  supplies  needed  so  desper- 
ately by  our  armies  and  allies  across 
the  sea. 

Still  we  go  on  building  ships,  which 
take  huge  amounts  of  steel  and  other 
vital  materials,  and  send  them  out  with 
large  cargoes  to  be  sunk  by  U-boats 
or  enemy  aircraft.  "More  ships!"  is  the 
cry.  So  more  ships  are  built,  more  are 
sunk,  more  steel  is  used  and  more 
profit  to  the  steel  magnate  and  his 
associates.  That  is  the  Price  System 
way. 

Large  cargo  and  transport  planes, 
such  as  Technocracy's  Flying  Wing, 
could  reach  their  destination  in  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time  that  boats  do,  they 
would  be  less  vulnerable  to  attack,  and 
they  would  use  less  of  our  non-recur- 
rent resources. 

We  have  all  heard  the  stories  of  our 
disappearing  oil,  coal,  timber  and 
other  resources  so  many  times  that  we 
almost  ignore  them.  But  the  day  of 
reckoning  must  come  sooner  or  later. 
Few  people  realize  how  dependent  our 


economy    Is    upon    oil,    coal,    iron    and 
other  ores. 

The  California  Mining  Journal  for 
October,  1943,  gives  the  views  of  Tom 
Campbell,  former  governor  of  Arizona: 
"Unless  new  and  abundant  supplies  of 
strategic  minerals  and  metals  are  dis- 
covered in  the  United  States  this  coun- 
try will,  within  30  to  40  years,  be 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  bin  and  will 
have  to  look  elsewhere  for  copper, 
iron,  lead,  zinc,  etc.  ..." 

Exhaustion  of  the  extensive  high- 
grade  iron  ore  deposits  in  Minnesota 
is  a  subject  for  worry  in  Washington. 
Estimates  of  the  Minnesota  iron  re- 
serves made  by  the  state  indicate  that 
the  high-grade  ores  will  be  depleted 
in  13  years  at  the  present  rate  of  re- 
moval. More  than  100,000,000  tons  of 
ore  will  be  mined  this  year  from  this 
one  area. 

The  shortage  of  other  minerals  has 
already  been  felt  in  many  industries. 
The  tin  plate  mills  have  all  had  to  con- 
serve tin  by  coating  sheet  steel  with 
a  thinner  coating  of  tin.  Since  Japan 
seized  two-thirds  of  the  world's  tin 
mines,  we  have  had  to  greatly  reduce 
our  use  of  this  mineral. 

This  loss  of  much  of  our  tin  supply 
has  accelerated  the  use  of  the  electro- 
plating process,  which  plates  steel 
sheets  with  a  much  thinner  coating 
than  the  old  hot-dip  method.  Electro- 
plating requires  only  I/2  pound  of  tin 
for  100  pounds  of  steel,  just  a  third  of 
the  amount  used  by  the  hot-dip 
process. 

Western  miners  have  long  contended 
that  we   have  good  deposits  of  tin   in 


our  western  states,  but  somehow  many 
assayers  have  refused  to  recognize  it. 
The  California  Mining  Journal  gives 
numerous  instances  of  the  fight  miners 
have  made  to  get  tin  deposits  proved. 
Now  that  the  tin  supply  is  low,  authori- 
ties are  recognizing  that  these  deposits 
actually  exist.  One  mining  man,  W.  A. 
Bruton,  writes  in  the  July  1943  issue 
of  this  journal: 

"Over  a  three-year  period  I  have 
spent  thousands  of  dollars,  metallur- 
gical tests  and  the  like,  first  to  prove 
to  myself  that  tin  exists  in  this  country, 
then  to  prove  it  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  others.  .  .  .  With  this  prop- 
erty equipped,  all  the  tin  required  to 
take  care  of  this  country's  demands 
can  be  produced.  ..." 

David  Podell,  '.of  the  anti-trust  divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice,  told 
the  Senate  committee  investigating  the 
shortages  of  strategic  metals  that  in- 
ternational trade  cartels  are  throttling 
the  production  of  strategic  ores  and 
metals,  according  to  the  California 
Mining  Journal  of  May   1943: 

"  'Although  copper  production  required 
to  meet  civilian  and  war  needs  this  year 
will  amount  to  4,249,000  short  tons,  the 
country  will  get  only  about  2,234,000 
short  tons.  This  means  we  will  have  avail- 
able only  about  53  percent  of  demands 
and  because  both  army  and  navy  require 
vast  supplies  of  this  strategic  metal,  there 
is  not  only  an  acute  shortage  but  one 
that  is  the  basis  of  friction  in  some  cases. 

"  'The  dominant  groups  In  the  mining 
industry  and  their  cartels  have  for  years 
held  production  just  below  demand  in 
order  to  control  prices  although  there  is 
an  ample  supply  of  copper  ore  avail- 
able. .  .  .  ' 

"Among  the  other  metals  which  the  in- 


-recurrent    resources.     Immediate    mobilization    of    all    the    resources 
antage,    thereby    conserving    to    the    utmost    for    the    future. 
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ternational  cartels  control,  Podell  cited 
cobalt,  nickel,  tin,  manganese  and  alumi- 
num. 

"  'The  Aluminum  Company  of  America 
and  the  trade  cartels  have  had  the 
bauxite  ore  supply  cornered  for  two 
generations  before  this  war  and  have  im- 
posed restrictions  or  permitted  large  de- 
posits to  lie  dormant  or  undeveloped  in 
order  to  preserve  their  control,'  Podell 
declared. 

"  'The  tin  industry  has  been  dominated 
by  the  international  tin  committee  which 
has  controlled  distribution  and  fixed 
prices   for   many   years.' 

Which  side  are  these  cartels  on? 
Why,  neither  and  both!  We  cannot 
expect  to  win  a  total  war  like  this 
until    we    are    all    in    it — not    some    on 


the  fence,  as  the  cartels  are.  We 
must  have  Total  Conscription  of  all  our 
resources,  both  natural  and  manufac- 
tured, If  we  are  to  win  this  war  and 
salvage  anything  for  the  postwar  era. 
Just  ponder  this  last  small  item  and 
then  reason  for  yourself  what  must  be 
done  to  save  our  resources  and  our 
nation! 

"Our  Alien  Property  Custodian  has 
had  to  seize  over  90%  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  American  Potash 
and  Chemical  Co.,  operating  a  $15,- 
000,000  plant  at  Trona,  California, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  held  in 
Europe   for   the    benefit   of   Germans." 


(California   Mining  Journal,   December, 
1942.) 

Whom  do  our  natural  resources 
belong  to,  anyway?  Let's  demand 
Total  Conscription  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  use  what  we  have,  where  we 
need  it,  when  we  need  it!  If  we  allow 
the  present  inadequate,  haphazard, 
obstructive  methods  of  operation  of 
our  war  economy,  we  will  continue 
to  destroy  our  precious  resources  and 
write  the  death  notices  for  millions 
of  our  sons,  brothers  and  husbands  in 
the  service. 

It's   time   to   act   now! 

— Maxine  Huntzinger 


SEWAGE  -  Waste  or  Resource?  1 


FOR  several  years  the  California 
State  Board  of  Health  and  the 
City  Engineer  of  Los  Angeles  have 
been  issuing  warnings  of  danger  in  the 
inadequacy  of  the  city's  sewage  sys- 
tem. Today  these  dangers  are  begin- 
ning to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
residents  of  the  Los  Angeles  area — the 
third  largest  concentration  of  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

The  sewer  system  has  developed  sev- 
eral seams  that  place  it  in  danger  of 
bursting  during  every  storm.  If  that 
happens  the  low  country  below  this 
sewer  which  Is  used  for  vegetable 
growing,  will  become  flooded  with  raw 
sewage. 

As  a  result  the  'City  Fathers'  after 
much  consultation  and  consideration 
have  offered  plans  for  a  $30  million 
sewerage  project  to  be  completed 
about  1975.  Until  the  new  project  gets 
under  way  contracts  are  being  awarded 
to  private  contractors  for  repair  work 
on  the  old  system. 

Several  hundred  million  gallons  of 
sewage  flows  daily  from  Los  Angeles 
and  the  surrounding  cities  through  the 
sewerage  system's  one  screening  plant 
at  hlyperion.  According  to  a  report 
made  by  Dr.  Elmer  Belt,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Health,  only 
about    8%    of   the    solids    is    removed 


Potential  Source  of  Recurrent  Energy 
Now  Presents  Serious  Health  Problem 


from  the  sewage  by  the  screens. 
The  sewage  effluent  then  passes  out 
through  a  concrete  submarine  pipe, 
which  empties  Into  the  ocean  about  a 
mile  from  shore  where  the  water  Is  ap- 
proximately 54  feet  deep. 

In  his  report  on  the  survey,  Dr.  Belt 
stated: 

"The  sewage  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  immediately  as  it  flows  from 
the  pipe.  On  calm  days  a  wide  grease 
sleek  field  can  be  observed  with  a 
brown  bile  stained  turgescent  area  over 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe.  In  addition  to 
several  small  breaks  in  the  pipe,  there 
are  two  large  ones  that  discharge  sew- 
age very  close  to  shore.  One  is  at 
mid-tide  line  where  the  sewage  dis- 
charges through  the  sand  like  an  artesian 
well.  The  other  is  approximately  400 
feet  off  shore,  and  during  the  peak  flow 
in  the  afternoon,  it  escapes  under  pres- 
sure great  enough  to  cause  a  small  gey- 
ser three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ocean." 

The  California  State  Board  of  Health 
in  making  this  survey  of  the  pollution 
of  the  beaches  along  Santa  Monica 
Bay  found  an  alarming  percentage  of 
collform  bacilli  in  the  samples  taken 
from  the  surf. 

Thousands  of  people  use  these 
beaches  each  month.  Surveys  have  de- 
termined that  cases  of  paratyphoid 
fever,  bacillary  dysentary  and  polio- 
myelitis occur  more  frequently  in  Los 
Angeles  than  elsewhere  In  the  state  In 


proportion  to  the  population.  Dr.  Belt 
states,  'Fortunately  there  have  been  no 
epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  or  other 
Intestinal  diseases  In  Los  Angeles  in 
many  years.  But  should  such  epidemics 
occur  the  organisms  from  many  of 
these  cases  would  be  swept  to  the 
beaches  and  serve  as  a  constant  pool 
of  reinfection  for  the  population  of 
this  area.'  With  the  wartime  concen- 
tration of  population  in  the  area,  the 
danger  of  epidemics  is  more  alarming 
than  ever  before. 

The  plans  for  the  new  sewerage 
system  Include  a  new  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  at  Hyperion  which  will 
halt  the  pollution  of  the  beach  waters. 
Quite  naturally  this  condition  must  be 
cleared  up,  if  tourists  are  to  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  visit  the  famous 
beach  resorts  after  the  war.  We  must 
look   out  for  business! 

But  this  new  plant,  like  the  present 
one,  will  carry  the  sewage  effluent  a 
mile  out  to  sea  via  a  submarine  out- 
fall pipe.  Plans  for  this  new  $30  million 
system  do  not  provide  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  vast  quantities  of  methane 
gas  and  by-products  from  the  sewage. 

This  fact  Is  well  worth  consideration 
by  Americans,  not  only  the  residents 
of  the  Los  Angeles  area,  but  of  the 
rest    of    the    country    as    well.      It    will 
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require  no  small  amount  of  material 
to  construct  this  and  similar  sewage 
treatment  plants  In  other  parts  of  the 
country.  While  these  materials  are 
being  expended  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  construct- 
ing plants  that  will  make  usable  our 
recurrent  resources.  With  the  wartime 
acceleration  in  expenditure  of  our 
non-recurrent  resources,  coal,  oils,  etc., 
America  must  set  about  in  earnest  to 
make  use  of  these  recurrent  resources 
in  order  that  we  may  maintain  and 
raise  our  standard  of  living. 

THE  SOLUTION 

A  complete  explanation  of  what  is 
possible  in  the  way  of  the  utilization  of 
sewage  is  found  In  the  following  arti- 
cle written  by  A.  DeLIsle,  and  re- 
printed from  TECHNOCRACY  Maga- 
zine, Series  A,  Number  I  I,  April,   1938: 

"For  thousands  of  years  man  ex- 
isted at  a  constant  energy  level.  His 
ability  to  do  work  was  determined  by 
the  limits  of  his  own  muscles,  which 
seldom  exceeded  the  rate  of  one- 
tenth  horsepower  for  a  maximum  pe- 
riod of  eight  hours.  In  the  last  century, 
although  extraneous  energy  at  man's 
command  Increased  his  power  reser- 
voir 150-fold,  the  rating  of  the  human 
engine  itself  still  remained  at  Its  low 
level  of  one-tenth  horsepower. 

"Today  that  low  level  has  been 
raised.  The  advance  of  technology  has 
at  last  brought  the  human  body  to  an 
important  place  as  a  converter  of  en- 
ergy. In  one  clean  stroke,  technol- 
ogists have  doubled,  perhaps  tripled, 
the  efficiency  of  the  human  engine. 

"Harbingers  of  this  advance  occur 
in  occasional  newspaper  headlines. 
'Municipal  Plant  Generates  Power 
from  Sewage.'  Already  in  Peoria, 
III.,  Durham,  N.  C,  Harrison,  N.  J., 
and  several  other  cities,  sewage-dis- 
posal plants  have  Installed  power 
generators  which  are  run  by  the  gases 
given   off   from   fermenting   sewage. 

"As  an  energy-converting  mechan- 
ism, man  today  has  become  more  valu- 
able for  his  excreta  than  for  all  the 
work  he  can   do  with   his  muscles.    ■ 

"Technocracy  points  to  this  bit  of 
news  as  significant,  not  because  It  is 
important  in  itself,  but  because  it 
focuses  attention  on  man's  most  abun- 
dant source  of  recurrent  energy,  hith- 
erto neglected.  This  energy  source — 
the    carbohydrates    contained    in    the 


refuse  of  cities,  industries,  and  agri- 
culture— Is  seldom  given  consideration; 
yet  Its  potential  is  of  a  magnitude 
almost  unbelievable,  and  to  convert  It 
would  alter  the  entire  social  structure. 

"In  order  to  understand  fully  the 
significance  of  this  energy  source,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  know  the  elemen- 
tary chemistry  involved.  The  key  can 
be  expressed  In  the  following  simple 
chemical   formula: 

C6H,oO,+H,0  =  lCO,+3CH, 

— which.  In  the  language  of  the  lay- 
man, merely  states  that  when  water 
(H2O)  is  added  to  cellulose  carbohy- 
drates (CgHj„Og)  under  conditions  fa- 
vorable to  chemical  reaction,  the  re- 
sulting products  are  carbon  dioxide 
(3CO2)  and  methane  gas  (3CH^). 

"The  significance  of  this  formula  be- 
comes more  evident  when  the  following 
facts  are  considered: 

1.  Cellulose  carbohydrates  are  con- 
tained in  large  quantity  In  such  waste 
products  as  municipal  sewage,  pulp- 
paper  mill  residue,  ordinary  wood, 
cornstalks,  wheat  straw,  sugar-cane 
pulp,  and  other  vegetable  by-products 
of  little  or  no  value  today. 

2.  The  chemical  change  of  these 
cellulose  carbohydrates  can  be  brought 
about  at  a  very  low  energy  cost  by 
merely  adding  warm  water  and  allow- 
ing aneroblc  bacteria  (found  In  ordi- 
nary mud)  to  ferment  the  mixture. 

3.  The  products  resulting  from  this 
fermentation — carbon  dioxide  (dry  ice) 
and  methane  gas  (marsh  gas) — are  ex- 
tremely valuable.  The  first  Is  a  refrig- 
erant which  can  be  used  for  the 
quick-freezing  and  economical  trans- 
portation of  perishable  food-products. 
The  second  is  a  fuel  (the  principle  in- 
gredient of  natural  gas)  with  a  heat- 
ing value  of  23,000  B.t.  u.  per  pound — 
nearly  60  percent  greater  than  the 
heating  value  of  high-grade  coal. 

MORE  PLANTS  NEEDED 

"At  the  present  time  this  cellulose 
fermentation  process  has  not  to  any 
extent  been  utilized  or  even  consid- 
ered, except  in  the  isolated  cases  of 
the  sewage-disposal  plants  mentioned 
above.  In  these  cases  the  process  has 
been  utilized  only  to  the  extent  of 
burning  the  methane  to  generate  pow- 
er. Despite  the  fact  that  the  operating 
performances  of  these  plants  have 
proved  them  practicable.  It  Is  not  ex- 
pected   that    many    more    such    plants 


will  be  developed  while  the  Price  Sys- 
tem lasts.  Except  In  rare  instances, 
the  initial  monetary  expense  of  such 
plants  is  too  high  to  justify  the  moder- 
ate financial  economy  of  operation. 

"In  a  saner  social  system,  however, 
such  self-operating  plants  will  be  the 
rule.  Developed  on  a  Continental 
scale,  the  combined  utilization  of  these 
plants  will  add  an  important  quantity 
to  our  total  energy. 

"The  present  methane  recovery  av- 
erages six  to  twelve  cubic  feet  of  gas 
(52  percent  methane)  per  cubic  foot  of 
tank  space  per  day — enough  to  pro- 
vide power  to  operate  the  disposal 
plant,  with  a  comfortable  surplus  for 
distribution  Into  the  public  power  sys- 
tem. In  this  connection  it  Is  Interest- 
ing to  know  that  the  addition  of  an 
unnotlceable  quantity  of  corn  meal — 
say  three  or  four  percent  —  into  all 
wheat  flour  used  In  bakery  goods  would 
double  or  perhaps  triple  the  methane 
potential  of  the  entire  population.    . 

BY-PRODUCTS 

"In  addition  to  the  power  savings  ef- 
fected by  these  plants,  the  by-products 
of  the  process  are  socially  desirable  in 
many  other  ways.  The  carbon  dioxide, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  can  be  devel- 
oped into  dry  ice  for  refrigeration.  The 
residue  of  non-carbohydrate  material 
which  Is  left  at  the  end  of  the  process 
can  be  squeezed  out,  dried  Into  cakes, 
and  used  to  manufacture  plastics  or 
fibrous  materials;  or  it  can  be  restored 
to  the  earth  as  a  sterilization  agent  for 
'sour'  soil.  The  water  which  Is  squeezed 
out  can  be  purified  and  returned  to 
the  public  reservoirs  —  thus  conserving 
the  fresh  water  supply  and  eliminating 
the  menaces  of  harbor  and  river  pol- 
lution. 

"Besides  the  energy  potential  exist- 
ent In  municipal  sewage,  vast  reservoirs 
of  untapped  carbohydrate  energy  are 
available  In  the  waste  products  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture. 

"Almost  all  Industries  using  wood  or 
other  vegetable  products  have  a  large 
residue  of  waste  materials  containing 
cellulose.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most 
Important  source  of  carbohydrates  Is 
found  In  the  sulphite  liquors  left  over 
from  the  manufacture  of  pulp  paper. 
An  idea  of  the  possibilities  here  may 
be  gained  from  the  following  item  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  6,    1936: 

'Power    obtained    from     work     of     ordi- 
nary   bacteria    was   suggested   today    as    a 
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possible  addition  fo  man's  store  of  re- 
serve energy  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Partansky 
and  Dr.  H.  K.  Benson,  of  the  University 
of    Washington    at    Seattle. 

'Writing  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  they  de- 
scribed experiments  in  which  the  micro- 
scopic organisms  in  common  mud  were 
used  to  generate  methane  gas  from  the 
sulphite  waste  liquor  discarded  by  pulp 
paper  mills.  The  heating  value  of  the 
gases  produced  by  the  fermentation  of 
sulphite  liquor,  they  said,  was  equal  to 
47,767,000  British  thermal  units  or  18,730 
horsepower  hours  per  ton  of  pulp  paper 
manufactured. 

'As  a  secondary  possibility  the  scien- 
tists hoped  to  turn  the  waste  Into  profits 
just  as  coal  tar,  formerly  discarded  as 
useless,  is  used  in  making  dyes,  and  as 
waste  gases  in  oil  refineries  are  converted 
into    gasoline    by   chemical    processes. 

'Anerobic  bacteria,  the  kind  that  do 
not  require  air  to  live  and  multiply,  fur- 
nished the  generating  force  that  pro- 
duced the  methane  gas.  They  were  ob- 
tained in  mud  collected  from  lakes, 
rivers,  brackish  sloughs,  and  garden  soil, 
and  placed  in  gallon  jars  to  which  were 
added  850  cubic  centimeters  of  neutral- 
ized sulphite  waste  liquor  and  water  suf- 
ficient almost  to  fill  the  jars.  When 
heated  to  96  degrees  Fahrenheit,  most 
of  the  burnable  gas  was  given  off  dur- 
ing the  first  two  months  of  incubation, 
production  running  as  high  as  500  cubic 
centimeters  per  day  during  that  period. 
Hydrogen  gas  and  carbon  monoxide 
were  also  produced,  but  in  smaller  quan- 
tities.' 

"Despite  the  optimistic  tone  of  this 
article,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  any 
large  scale  utilization  of  pulp-paper 
carbohydrates  is  virtually  impossible  In 
a  Price  System. 

LARGE  UNIT  OPERATION 

"The  same  difficulties,  on  a  vastly 
more  complicated  scale,  would  face 
any  Price  System  financier  who  at- 
tempted to  utilize  the  waste  carbohy- 
drates of  agriculture.  One  cellulose  di- 
gestion plant  Is  capable  of  handling 
the  waste  products  of  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  crops.  Since  the  average 
acreage  of  farms  in  the  United  States 
was  only  156.9  in  1930,  each  cellulose 
plant  would  be  dependent  upon  hun- 
dreds of  individual  farms  for  its  source 
■of  supply.  The  mechanical  and  book- 
keeping difficulties  which  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  mere  collection  of  the 
waste  matter  are  obvious. 

"In  a  designed  system  of  agriculture, 
however,  the  wholesale  utilization  of 
by-product  cellulose  Is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. With  large  agricultural  units, 
laid   out   In   the   most   efficient   manner 


possible,  the  problem  of  collection  of 
the  waste  products  will  be  a  simple 
one.  Each  unit  will  probably  have  its 
own  fermentation  plant,  supplying  both 
gas  for  local  power  and  carbon  diox- 
ide for  shipping  the  perishable  prod- 
ucts of  the  area  to  their  points  of  con- 
sumption. 

PIPELINE  SYSTEM 

"The  surplus  gas  not  needed  for  lo- 
cal power  can  be  distributed  to  urban 
and  cellulose-deficient  manufacturing 
areas.  The  method  of  distribution  will 
probably  be  a  Continental  pipeline 
grid,  such  as  our  present  natural  gas 
and  petroleum  pipeline  system,  its 
trunk  lines  extending  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Continental  area. 
Such  a  gas  grid  could  connect  all  cel- 
lulose-producing areas  with  areas  of 
consumption,  assuring  a  source  of 
cheap  power  to  most  of  our  major  in- 
dustries wherever  It  might  be  necessary 
for  them  to   locate. 

"To  Iron  out  the  peak  load,  seasonal 
cellulose  products  such  as  agricultural 
crops  could  be  air  dried  and  stored 
until  needed,  and  it  would  still  be  pos- 
sible to  draw  as  necessary  upon  inter- 
connected natural  gas  reservoirs.  The 
chief  constituent  of  natural  gas  Is  also 
methane. 

"Gas  then  would  be  Continentally 
available  as  a  fuel  for  the  generation 
of  power.  In  the  combustion  of  me- 
thane and  the  melting  or  the  evapora- 
tion of  dry  Ice  the  end  products  are 
carbon  dioxide  and  water,  which  would 
return  once  more  to  the  soil  for  vege- 
table life  to  reconstruct  again  to  cel- 
lulose— a  never-ending  cycle,  valuable 
to  an  integrated  civilization. 

"In  conclusion  it  Is  fitting  to  point 
out  the  conservatlonal  aspects  of  this 
process.  The  present  wasted  cellulose 
of  North  America  is  great  enough,  if 
utilized  on  a  Continental  scale,  to  s'up- 
ply  nearly  all  the  Continent's  present 
fuel  and  power  requirements.  Thus, 
our  precious  supplies  of  non-recurrent 
coal,  natural  gas,  and  especially  petro- 
leum— upon  which  our  machine  civiliza- 
tion is  dependent  for  fuel  and  lubri- 
cants— could  be  eked  out  indefinitely." 

The  foregoing  article  clearly  points 
out  that  under  the  practices  of  busi- 
ness for  profit  adequate  methods  of 
utilizing  our  recurrent  resources  can- 
not be  forthcoming  on  any  large  scale. 


Only  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  mobilizes  all  of  its  re- 
sources will  such  conservation  be  pos- 
sible. Only  when  Americans  are  aware 
of  this  waste,  and  when  they  are  un- 
willing that  It  continue,  will  this  mobili- 
zation take  place. 


Editor's  Note:  As  we  go  to  press  we 
note  an  item  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
of  October  24,  1943,  which  states: 
"The  Uruguayan  government  an- 
nounced acceptance  today  [October 
23]  of  a  $500,000  gift  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
to  be  devoted  to  sanitation  work  and 
health  measures."  After  reading  the 
article  on  the  Los  Angeles  sewerage 
system  and  accounts  of  other  health 
measures  needed  in  our  own  country, 
It  would  seem  that  the  half  million  dol- 
lars could  have  been  well  spent  right 
here  at  home.  But  we  must  be  'good 
neighbors!' 


PENICILLIN 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  8) 

fourteen  days  while  a  green-blue-gray 
mold  is  developing  and  excreting  peni- 
cillin Into  a  liquid  culture  medium.  The 
anti-bacterial  agent  is  secured  by  dis- 
carding the  mold  and  collecting  the 
liquid  filtrate.  To  extract  the  drug  In 
a  concentrated  form  requires  a  three- 
step  process  of  very  delicate  opera- 
tions. The  final  product  is  a  greenish- 
brown  powder.  A  one-gallon  bottle 
of  culture  filtrate  will  produce  barely 
enough  to  cover  one's  smallest  finger 
nail.  At  least  125  gallons  of  culture 
filtrate  are  required  to  produce  one 
ounce  of  germ  destroyer. 

After  being  packaged  Into  small 
units  the  greenish-brown  powder  is 
ready  to  be  used  by  Injection  Into 
either  the  blood  stream  or  the  mus- 
cles. The  Armed  Forces  are  now  re- 
ceiving millions  of  units  each  week  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  announcement  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  It  Is  being  produced  In  any  large 
amount,  as  one  million  units  weigh  but 
one-fifth  of  an  ounce. 

Recent  tests  by  the  scientists  have 
paved  the  way  for  a   more  rapid  pro- 
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duction  of  this  much  needed  drug. 
Professor  C.  E.  Clifton  of  Stanford 
University  states  that  penicillin  can  be 
turned  out  on  a  relative  large  scale  by 
a  process  long  used  for  nnaking  vin- 
egar. The  key  to  the  method  is  the 
use  of  an  upright  tube  filled  with  wood 
shavings.  These  shavings  are  liberally 
inoculated  with  fungus  cells,  then  a 
nourishing  fluid  consisting  of  4%  glu- 
cose and  0.1%  yeast  extract  in  water 
is  fed  into  the  tube  at  the  top  and 
trickled  down  through  the  fungus 
growth  on  the  shavings.  The  fungus 
cells  go  on  living  and  producing  peni- 
cillin. 

Penicillin  may  soon  be  made  synthet- 
ically if  Drs.  Gustav  J.  Martin  and  C. 
Virginia  Fisher  of  Manhattan  are  cor- 
rect in  their  postulation  that  penicillin 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  member  of  the 
acridine  group  of  drugs  which  can  be 
manufactured  easily.  Acrldines  are 
normally  derived  from  coal  tar,  and 
penicillin  may  eventually  be  syn- 
thetized  from  a   coal   tar   base. 

Penicillin  is  not  a  cure-all,  but  has 
been  found  to  be  especially  effective 
in  cases  of  pneumonia  and  gonorrhea 
which  had  hitherto  been  resistant  to 
sulfa-drug  treatment.  Dr.  Richards  of 
the  Medical  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development 
rendered  a  report  in  the  Journal  of  the 


American  Medical  Association  that  the 
drug  would  exceed  the  early  promises 
of  its  most  enthusiastic  supporters.  He 
confirmed  that  penicillin  would  take 
care  of  staphylococcic  and  streptococ- 
cic infections  previously  considered 
fatal.  This  is  particularly  important 
because  many  of  these  infections  are 
encountered  in  war  casualties.  Pa- 
tients suffering  from  pneumococcic 
pneumonia  frequently  recover  follow- 
ing only  a  three  days  treatment,  where 
the  Infection  has  resisted  the  sulfa- 
drugs.  In  treatment  of  fifty-five  cases 
of  osteomyelitis,  a  disabling  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bone  and  marrow,  forty- 
eight  recovered  or  improved  and  only 
seven  showed  no  effects.  Patients  suf- 
fering from  syphilis  are  completely 
cured  In  eight  days. 

As  a  curb  on  battle-wound  Infection 
penicillin  seems  to  have  no  rival,  if  it 
can  be  produced  in  sufficient  amounts. 
The  Drug  Section  of  WPB's  Chemical 
Division  is  now  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  Army  gets  half  the  penicillin 
produced,  which  is  far  short  of  its  cur- 
rent needs,  and  the  anticipated  need 
will  be  far  greater  as  the  fighting  be- 
comes more  Intense  as  we  Invade  the 
European  Continent. 

Army  quarters  are  pushing  the  WPB 
for    the   appointment   of   one    man    to 


Aircraft  turret  with  amplidyne-controlled   guns. — Photo  courtesy  General  Electric  Co. 


control  and  centralize  all  WPB  penicil- 
lin production  activities.  WPB's  Chem- 
ical Division  has  a  top  priority  rating 
for  new  penicillin  plant  construction 
and  facilities.  When  production  is  cen- 
tralized In  the  hands  of  one  man,  one 
of  the  first  problems  to  be  solved  is 
to  what  extent  should  the  Government 
force  the  exchange  of  production  in- 
formation and  secrets  among  the  vari- 
ous companies  now  producing.  We  are 
still  operating  'business  as  usual'  and 
each  producer  wants  to  keep  his  meth- 
ods of  operation  and  his  secrets  In- 
tact so  as  to  gain  all  commercial  ad- 
vantage possible  over  his  competitors. 

The  price  of  delay  in  forcing  this 
exchange  of  Information  would  be 
costly — not  in  money,  but  in  lives.  The 
price  of  delay  in  terms  of  military  and 
civilian  suffering  is  so  great  that  the 
Government  cannot  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  one  company  take  months  to 
learn  what  another  company  already 
knows,  even  if  it  does  cut  deeply  into 
the  swollen  war  profits  of  that  com- 
pany. This  great  'miracle'  drug — this 
life  saver  for  many  of  the  boys  in  the 
Armed  Forces — must  be  produced  for 
winning  the  war  against  infection  and 
disease  on  both  the  battle  front  and 
the  home  front  and  not  produced  for 
'business   as   usual'   and   war   profits. 

— Roy  Gilbert. 

AMPLIDYNE 

The  short  circuit — often  blamed  for 
knocking  out  lights  in  homes  and  huge 
apparatus  in  power  stations — is  now  in- 
creasing the  maneuverability  of  guns 
on  planes  and  ships  and  speeding  the 
output  of  armor  plate  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  war  industry. 

The  short  circuit  and  a  coil  arrange- 
ment known  as  compensating  field 
winding  are  features  of  the  amplidyne, 
a  simple  rotating  unit  which  resembles 
a  motor  or  generator.  It  has  the  ability 
to  pick  up  the  small  whispers  of  elec- 
tric signals  and  magnify  them  instantly 
into  powerful  commands  to  large  ma- 
chines. 

A  typical  amplidyne  assignment  Is 
controlling  guns  in  aircraft  turrets,  en- 
abling one  man  to  maneuver  guns, 
against  the  terrific  wind  resistance  en- 
countered at  400  miles  an  hour,  with 
the  same  ease  as  he  would  sight  a  rifle 
on  a  range. 
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On  the 
HOME  FRONT 


Shocking  Increase 

"The  county  health  department,  so- 
cial hygiene  department,  yesterday 
announced  a  rapid  increase  of  vener- 
eal   disease    among    civilians. 

"Dr.  G.  Hill  Model,  head  of  the  de- 
partment, said  'the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  our  territory,  together  with 
changes  in  social  activities  and  stand- 
ards due  to  the  temporary  breakup  of 
families  as  well  as  the  increase  in  ready 
spending  money,  have  all  led  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  disease.' 

"Clinic  records  show  5352  new  pa- 
tients have  been  admitted  for  treat- 
ment during  the  past  year." 

— Los    Angeles     Daily    News, 
October   20,    1943. 


Some  DifFerence! 

"The  Vancouver  Sun  says  it  cost 
$173  a  head  in  Canada  to  handle  Jap- 
anese removal,  compared  with  a  cost 
in  the  United  States  of  $6,000  per 
head." 

— Pacific     Rural     Press, 
October  2,    1943. 


The  Big  Revival 

"A  world's  fair,  right  after  the  ar- 
mistice, is  Los  Angeles'  idea  of  a  quick 
shot  in  the  arm  to  revive  tourist  busi- 
ness, make  jobs,  fill  the  lag  between 
booming  war  work  and  the  actualities 
of  peacetime  production. 

"The  project  has  already  started  a 
war  of  its  own,  for  some  Angelenos — 
including  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
— protest  that  there  is  a  war  fo  win. 
But  the  Los  Angeles  County  super- 
visors have  appointed  a  commission  to 
plan   and  overcome  opposition. 

"Instead   of  centering    on   one    site, 


there  Is  talk  of  dispersing  the  exhibits 

around    the    county    (three    times    the 

size   of   Rhode   Island),   thus   scattering 

the  crowds   and   avoiding   any  dispute 

over    a     single    site  —  with    helicopter 

buses  to  take  visitors  around." 

— Business   Week, 
October    2,    1943. 


A  Frank  Admission 

"The  steel  corporations  today  are 
without  individual  identies.  .  .  .  They're 
operating  like  one  big  company.  They 
take  what  they're  given  to  work  with, 
and  they  make  what  they're  told  to 
make. 

"But  after  the  war  they'll   be    right 
back   at   their  old   cutthroat   competi- 
tion.   That's  the  way  it  should  be." 
— Hiland    G.    Batchelier,    WPB 
Operations  Vice  Chairman,  -from 
Modern   Industry,  October    15,    1943. 


Planning  for  Postwar  too 

"Washington  reports  disclosed  that 
thousands  of  federal  employes  are 
quitting  their  jobs  and  returning  home 
to  search  for  more  permanent  employ- 
ment. They  are  operating  on  the  the- 
ory that  the  war  is  almost  over  and 
they  want  to  beat  the  rest  of  the  mob 
to  peacetime  jobs." 

— Progressive,  Septennber  27,   1943. 


Progressing  Backward 

"From  a  talk  by  Representative  Wil- 
liam W.  Wheat  of  Illinois  to  the  Manu- 
facturers' Committee  of  the  Decatur, 
Illinois,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Decatur  hHerald:  'At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  Mr.  Wheat  said, 
it  Is  his  belief  that  the  government 
should    stop   the  operation   of  the    Big 


Inch  pipe  line,  constructed  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  to  get  petroleum  to 
the  East,  so  that  more  jobs  might  be 
provided  discharged  soldiers  by  the 
railroad  lines  of  the  country.' 

The    Nation,    September    25,    1943. 

Good  Neighbors! 

"Senator  Butler,  of  Nebraska,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  trip  through 
South  America,  says  he  Is  reliably  in- 
formed that  if  total  appropriations  are 
considered,  the  rubber  this  country  ob- 
tains in  South  America  thus  far  aver- 
ages  about   $500   a   pound." 

— Republican  National  Committee, 
October     18,     1943. 

Why  Not  Use  a  Design? 

"Proper  handling  of  manpower  has 
been  made  impossible  by  the  failure 
of  government  agencies  to  work  as  a 
team  with  a  clearly  defined  program. 
Measures  undertaken  by  one  agency 
have  been  undone  by  the  conflicting 
actions  or  inactions  of  other  agencies." 

— James  F.  Byrnes,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  War  Mobilization,  from 
Newsweek,   October    18,    1943. 

Ask  the  Technocrats 

"it's  a  good  thing  to  get  started  on 
postwar  problems,  because  the  after- 
war  job  of  keeping  people  employed 
is  the  toughest  job  of  our  genera- 
tion. I  don't  even  except  the  job  of 
licking  Japan  and  Germany,  because 
we  know  how  to  do  that.  But  as  a  na- 
tion we  still  don't  know  a  sure  fire  way 
of  keeping  everybody  employed  who 
wants  to  work." 

— Leon    Henderson,   from    News    Digest, 
October    15.    1943. 

A  Large  Order 

"The  trend  toward  state  socialism 
has  become  so  strong  that  arguments 
against  it  will  prevail  only  if  private  en- 
terprise makes  good  in  meeting  the 
most  supreme  challenge  that  it  has 
ever  faced.  It  has  to  be  prepared  to 
show  its  superiority  over  government 
control.  To  do  this  it  must  be  ready 
to  effectuate  post-war  plans  to  absorb 
full  employment  at  good  wages.  To 
do  this  it  must  expand  markets  to  be 
supplied  at  reasonable  prices." 

—The  Iron  Age,  October  7,    1943. 
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Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money  Must  Be  Mobilized 
in  Order  to  Win  the  War  and  the  Peace  for  America 


FOR  several  years  past,  Father's 
Day  has  been  celebrated  each 
June  by  nearly  all  Annerican  fami- 
lies. But  a  new  kind  of  Father's  Day 
is  going  to  dawn  very  soon  now,  and 
for  most  of  the  fathers  and  their  fami- 
lies it  will  not  be  at  all  a  joyous  cele- 
bration. For  pre-Pearl  hiarbor  Dads 
are  about  to  be  drafted.  Recently 
Selective  Service  Headquarters  in 
Washington  prepared  to  start  calling 
approximately  half  a  million  of  them 
to  fill  the  revised  quotas  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  for    1943. 

This  is  bad  news  for  the  fathers  and 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  fathers. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  are  wonder- 
ing how  a  mother  with  one  or  more 
children  of  tender  years  can  support 
herself  and  the  children  on  the  $50 
per  month  the  Government  allots  to 
her,  plus  the  meagre  dependency  al- 
lowances for  the  children.  It  is  bad 
news  for  home  front  production  be- 
cause additional  manpower  Is  badly 
needed  there  too. 


WASTED  MANPOWER 

For  instance,  in  Washington,  on 
September  29,  leaders  in  our  aircraft 
industries  declared  that  they  needed 
a  half  million  more  workers  at  once  if 
production  goals  set  by  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  be  met.  And  it  is  neces- 
sary that  goals  not  only  in  aircraft 
production  but  also  in  the  production 
of  all  other  tools  of  war  and  of  food 
shall  be  met. 

With  airpower  developing  as  our 
most  potent  offensive  measure,  with 
the  need  of  supporting  our  constantly 
growing  armies  abroad  with  more 
planes,  guns,  tanks,  trucks  and  2000 
other  items  and  with  the  necessity  of 
feeding  not  only  our  own  men  but  mil- 
lions of  Italians,  America's  production 
rate  must  climb.  The  doom  of  the  Axis 
depends  on  its  climbing.  But  it  has 
been  declining  in  the  last  few  months 
and  one  of  the  basic  causes  is  what  is 
called   shortage  of  manpower. 


But  it  is  actually  faulty  allocation 
of  manpower — lack  of  efficient  mobili- 
zation— which  now  jeopardizes  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Big  Push  which  we  and 
our  Allies  have  finally  started.  In  other 
words,  the  manpower  is  here  as  are  ail 
other  resources  which  are  needed  for 
the  maximum  fighting  and  productive 
effort  we  must  put  forth.  That  is, 
America  has  enough  men,  machines 
and  money  to  produce  the  tremendous 
amount  of  materiel  for  the  invincible 
combat  strength  needed.  But  each  one 
of  these  Is  disorganized  within  Itself. 

If  we  examine  what  is  referred  to  as 
the  manpower  crisis  we  find  not  a 
shortage  of  personnel  but  a  waste  of 
It  due  to  faulty  allocation  of  person- 
nel. There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  engaged  in  occupations 
not  even  remotely  connected  with  the 
war  effort,  nor  with  production  for 
civilians.  These  are  the  brokers,  the 
salesmen,  the  personnel  of  insurance 
companies,  loan  companies,  banks  and 
other  financial  Institutions.  In  a  coun- 
try such  as  America  where  all  activi- 
ties should  be  closely  organized  and 
pointed  to  one  objective  only,  namely 
winning  the  war  and  the  peace,  the 
functions  of  brokerage,  of  selling,  of 
lending,  and  of  banking  are  unneces- 
sary. All  those  now  so  engaged  could 
be  used  In  the  Armed  Forces  or  in 
productive   Industries. 

INEFFICIENT  DISTRIBUTION 

In  our  present  Inefficient,  loose-joint- 
ed methods  of  the  physical  distribution 
of  goods,  particularly  on  the  home 
front,  there  Is  also  tremendous  waste 
of  personnel.  Unquestionably  ten  times 
the  number  of  grocery  stores,  drug 
stores,  restaurants,  filling  stations  and 
clothing  stores  are  operating,  than  are 
needed  to  serve  efficiently  all  the 
needs  of  America's  millions.  By  the 
consolidation  under  over-all  govern- 
ment control  of  all  these  distribution 
centers  and  of  the  wholesale  ware- 
houses  that   serve   them,   the    resultant 


saving  in  the  number  of  employes 
needed  would  be  tremendous.  Where- 
upon this  excess  personnel  could  be- 
come effective  at  once,  either  in  the 
Armed  Forces  or  on  the  production 
lines. 

CLAMOR  FOR  "NO  CHANGE" 

Then  why  has  not  such  consolidation 
of  distribution  agencies  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  such  unnecessary  functions 
been'  made  effective  long  before  we 
arrived  at  what  Is  so  glibly  called  a 
manpower  crisis?  This  obviously  needed 
action  has  not  been  taken  because  It 
would  not  fit  In  the  age-old  but  worn 
out  groove  of  the  sacred  and  revered 
system  of  Free  Enterprise,  wherein 
every  man  is  said  to  be  free  to  work 
out  his  own  destiny  with  no  interfer- 
ence whatever  from  any  source,  but 
wherein  actually  rigid  economic  con- 
trols are  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  a 
limited  few  at  the  expense  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  vast  majority. 

But  as  the  needs  of  our  Armed 
Forces  rapidly  expand,  with  their  in- 
creased numbers,  and  with  the  enlarg- 
ing scope  of  their  offensive  operations, 
so  does  the  clamor  for  'No  Change' 
— for  retention  of  the  ante  bellum  sta- 
tus quo — Increase.  This  clamor  arises 
through  politicians  and  propaganda 
devices  controlled  by  major  corporate 
Interests,  who  are  the  sole  beneficiaries 
of  our  present  methods  of  operating 
our  domestic  economy. 

Full  page  advertisements  in  all  of 
our  leading  magazines  and  newspapers 
cleverly  written  by  smart  writers,  illus- 
trated In  color  by  the  country's  best 
commercial  artists,  dramatically  extol 
the  need  for  perpetuation  of  private 
free  enterprise.  But,  as  Vice-President 
Wallace  stated  so  well  in  his  recent 
address  in  Chicago,  "Beautiful  adver- 
tisements and  slick  editorials  say  'Let 
our    soldiers    come    home    to    America 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   18) 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT.  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24, 
1912,    AND    MARCH   3,    1933. 

Of  The  TECHNOCRAT,  published  monthly 
at  Los  Angeles,  California,  for  October  I, 
1943. 

STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA  ( 

COUNTY   OF   LOS  ANGELES    ]    ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Erwin  L.  Winter,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  The 
TECHNOCRAT,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.. 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  In  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  Marcl"  3,  1933.  embodied  in  sec- 
tion 537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on    the    reverse   of  this    form,    to    wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness   managers   are: 

Publisher — Managing  Board,  8113  So.  Ver- 
mont Ave.,    Los  Angeles  44,    Calif. 

Managing    Editor — None. 

Editor — Elverda  Carnahan,  8113  So.  Vermont 
Ave.,    Los   Angeles   44,    Calif. 

Business  Manager — Erwin  L.  Winter.  8113 
So.    Vermont    Ave.,    Los    Angeles   44,    Calif. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a 
corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be 
stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corpo- 
ration, the  names  and  addresses  of  the  in- 
dividual owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by 
a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated 
concern,  its  names  and  address,  as  well  as 
tt'ose  of  each  individual  member,  must  be 
given.) 

A  Managing  Board,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.. 
Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.,  which  Is  a  unit  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  Continental  Headquarters, 
155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  a  non- 
profit, membership,  educational  organization 
with  no  stock  or  stockholders.  The  officers 
of  the  managing  board  are  Erwin  L.  Win- 
ter, Business  Manager  and  Chairman;  Elverda 
Carnahan,  Editor;  Phyllis  Lucas,  Asst.  Editor; 
Maxine  Huntzlnger,  Asst.  Editor  and  Victor 
Kimball,  Circulation  Manager,  all  with  ad- 
dresses at  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Ange- 
les   44,    Calif. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
I  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are   none,    so   state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holder or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  In  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee 
is  acting,  Is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  af- 
fiant's full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capac- 
ity other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stocK,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than    as   so   stated    by    him. 

ERWIN    L.   WINTER. 

Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this 
23rd    day    of    Sept.,     1943. 
(SEAL)  RAY    D.    MEIGHAN, 

Notary    Public. 
(My    commission    expires   Jan.    15,    1947.) 
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as  it  used  to  be'  but  what  they  are 
really  saying  is  'Let  us  go  back  to 
normalcy,  depressions,  cartels  and  wars 
every  25  years'  ..." 

For  these  are  the  'benefits'  which 
this  system  of  Free  Enterprise  has  be- 
stowed on  the  America  which  it  ex- 
ploits. 

An  interesting  and  ironic  side  light 
on  this  spending  of  millions  of  dollars 
on  this  propaganda  program  is  the 
fact  that  these  millions  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  American  public. 
For  nearly  all  of  the  corporations  em- 
bellishing our  magazines  and  news- 
papers with  their  superbly  Illustrated 
appeals  are  under  contract  with  the 
Government  in  some  phase  of  war  pro- 
duction on  a  cost  plus  basis  and  are 
permitted  to  include  advertising  ex- 
penses in  their  costs! 

Now,  the  apparent  shortage  of  man- 
power is  a  real  crisis  In  the  sense  that 
our  Armed  Forces  do  need  more  men 
and  in  the  sense  that  our  production 
lines  are  undermanned  for  the  greater 
effort  they  must  put  forth.  But,  as 
mentioned  before,  the  shortage  is  un- 
real. Sufficient  personnel  Is  available 
for  all  of  the  spots  where  It  Is  needed 
but  It  Is  now  being  wasted  in  non-es- 
sential occupations  or  in  needless 
duplication  of  functions.  Obviously,  to 
remedy  this  condition  conscription  into 
government  service  of  all  effectives  is 
clearly  indicated,  together  with  ar- 
rangements for  their  maintenance  and 
together  with  such  further  conscription 
as  will  eliminate  many  unnecessary  oc- 
cupations. 

The  protagonists  of  the  status  quo 
are  more  than  willing  to  go  part  way 
in  this  program  of  conscription.  Actu- 
ally they  have  urged  and  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  urge  the  conscription  of 
labor  alone,  using  the  undeniable 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  the 
production  lines  for  more  men  as  a 
potent  plea  for  adoption  of  this  defi- 
nite measure  of  class  legislation. 

But  Technocracy  warns  America,  as 
It  has  many  times  in  the  last  few 
months,  that  this  tremendous  pressure 
to  enforce  conscription  of  labor  alone, 
is  being  applied  not  from  patriotic 
motives  to  shorten  the  war,  but  to 
make  more  secure  the  position  of  those 
Interests  which  dominate  the  American 


scene  today — namely  Big  Business  and 
its  running  mate,   Party  Politics. 

Technocracy  further  reiterates  that 
this  increased  effort  to  impose  con- 
scription of  labor  and  labor  alone  is  a 
definite  and  alarming  symptom  of  a 
fascist  trend  In  America,  the  ultimate 
results  of  which  if  allowed  to  go  un- 
checked are  unthinkable  in  this  coun- 
try allegedly  fighting  to  exterminate 
fascism  everywhere.  And  if  this  first 
step  along  that  fascist  road  is  taken, 
those  who  are  so  loudly  claiming  that 
America  must  return  to  normalcy  may 
lead  us  not  only  back  but  down  into 
indescribable  chaos. 

Technocracy  firmly  faces  these  facts 
and  offers  the  program  of  Total  Con- 
scription as  a  means  of  turning  back 
this  threat.  Total  Conscription  answers 
the  manpower  shortage.  Its  adoption 
will  free  the  war  effort  from  all  the 
restraints  imposed  on  it  by  price, 
profits  and  politics.  The  4  M's,  the 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money 
are  here  but  the  interests  which  domi- 
nate them  are  pulling  in  opposite  di- 
rections. To  shorten  the  war,  to  win  a 
peace  free  forever  from  fascism  at 
home  and  abroad,  America's  4  M's 
must  be  mobilized. 

— N.  Jerome  Bowen 


(Editor's  Note:  The  above  article  Is 
one  of  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts 
presented  by  the  Radio  Staff  of  Reg- 
ional Division  II  833- II 834,  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  The  broadcasts  are  over  sta- 
tion KPAS,  Pasadena,  California,  at 
6:15  every  Thursday  evening.) 


FRONT  COVER: 

in  this  heighffinder  pit  members  of 
the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  demonstrate 
the  teamwork  necessary  in  operating 
the  mechanism.  The  soldier  on  the 
right  of  the  helghtfinder  is  the  ele- 
vation reader.  On  the  other  side, 
from  left  to  right,  are  the  azimuth 
setter;  the  observer  who  moves  the 
finder  to  the  exact  position  of  the 
target  and  the  elevation  setter.  The 
horizon  is  scanned,  the  target  located 
and  the  anti-aircraft  gun  aimed  by 
electrically  -  operated  mechanism.  — 
Official  Signal  Corps  Photo. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
I9I8-I9I9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  present  nation-wide  membership  organ- 
ization. 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or 
endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $5.00  which  are  paid 
by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed    Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy  unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and   politicians  are  not  eligible. 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION 


HOW  WILL  IT  BE  INSTALLED? 


TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  can  be  installed  only  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  To  preserve  national  unity  and  stability  it  will 
have  to  be  inaugurated  constitutionally  by  the  duly  elected  Congress 
transnnitting  the  required  authority  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
nation  v/ho  is  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Total  Conscription  can  be  installed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  This 
is  the  only  way  that  Total  Conscription  can  be  installed  in  America. 

Technocracy  is  sponsoring  this  program  and  publicizing  it  so  that  the 
people  of  America  may  be  cognizant  of  the  effect  which  the  march  of 
world  events  is  having  on  the  internal  operations  of  this  country.  Tech- 
nocracy's analysis  of  the  physical  operations  of  the  North  American 
Continent  has  shown  that  this  country  and  this  Continent  is  capable  of 
a  production  far  beyond  our  present  efforts  provided  that  the  physical 
operations  are  organized  scientifically  under  technological  direction. 

The  people  of  America  must  realize  the  need  for  such  a  program  in 
order  that  they  may  exercise  their  prerogative  as  citizens  in  bringing 
such  a  program  before  their  Government.  The  pressure  of  physical 
events  has  made  Total  Conscription  necessary;  an  informed  public  will 
demand  and  achieve  its  adoption. 


Technocracy  Plays  America  to  Win! 
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Technoiracy 
Sweeps  Canada! 


I 


Three  Years  of  Suspended  Activities  in  Canada 
Fail  to  Dim  Enthusiasm  of  Canadian  Technocrats 


FOR  the  first  time  in  three  years  and  four  months  Tech- 
nocracy is  active  again  in  Canada.  On  October  15  the 
Canadian  Government  released  Technocracy  from  its 
temporary  suspension  and,  without  a  moment's  delay,  the 
work  of  reconstructing  the  Organization,  which  had  been 
disbanded  since  June  1940,  began.  The  Technocrats  of 
Canada  had  waited  long  and  loyally.  When  ths  signal  was 
given   by  the  Canadian  Government  they  were   ready. 

Perhaps,  to  some  of  the  observers,  the  phenomenon  or 
Technocracy's  vitality  appeared  as  a  phoenix  arising  from 
the  ashes,  arising  from  a  sacrificial  offering  which  had  been 
made  of  Technocracy  to  gods  with  clay  feet.  For  here  was 
Technocracy  again  and  three  years  had  failed  to  dilute  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Technocrats!  Within  days  there  was  a 
network  of  activities  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands. 

The  ban  on  the  Canadian  activities  of  Technocracy  was  in- 
stituted by  an  Order-in-Council  on  June  20,  1940,  at  a  time 
when  Technocracy  was  reaching  a  new  peak  of  organization 
expansion  in  Canada.  On  October  15  this  ban  was  lifted 
unconditionally  by  the  Canadian  Government  and  the  act 
was  personally  announced  in  Parliament  by  the  Right  Honor- 
able Mackenzie  King,  Prime  Minister.  Technocracy  is  now 
restored   to   'all   property,    rights,   and   interests   in   Canada.' 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Organization  had  consistently 
and   sedulously  observed   and   obeyed   all    laws  and   regula- 


tions of  Canada  and  was  never  charged  with  any  infrac- 
tions, it  is  restored  to  full  operations  with  the  approval  and 
respect  of  the  Canadian  public.  The  total  membership  of 
Technocracy  In  Canada  was  cancelled  by  Continental  hlead- 
quarters  on  June  30,  1940,  and  It  Is  significant  to  note  that 
amongst  the  flood  of  new  membership  applications  a  large 
number  are  from  those  who  were  never  members  before! 

The  Technocrats  of  United  States  and  their  friends  salute 
the  integrity  and  unswerving  loyalty  of  thousands  of  North  M 
Americans  residing  north  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Forty- 
ninth  Parallel  whose  fortitude  of  purpose  has  carried  them 
through  this  period  of  national  trial.  The  Technocrats  of 
United  States  and  their  friends  salute  those  valiant  thousands 
who  have  refused  to  be  discouraged,  who  have  declined  to 
be  intimidated,  who  have  maintained  the  Ideology  of  the 
world's  greatest  social  objective.  To  these  valiant  thousands 
in  their  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  only  social  dynamic  of 
this  Continent,  the  Technocrats  of  United  States  can  only 
say:   Well   done,    Canadians! 

This  Organization   in   its  entirety  moves  forward  continu- 
ally and  without  compromise  toward   its  great  Continental     ^i 
social  objective  for  the  benefit  and  security  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  Area. 

— Continental  Headquarters, 
Technocracy  Inc. 
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To  SUBSIDIZE 

or  Not  to  SUBSIDIZE  -  - 


That  Is  the  Question  Facing  Wrangling 
Politicians    as     Inflation     Draws     Nigh 


THE  WORLD  Is  torn  by  a  war 
which  is  driving  home  hard  lessons 
to  millions  of  people.  Our  boys 
have  learned  to  fight  grimly  in  the 
mud  of  foreign  fields  and  courageously 
face  annihilation  in  the  air.  Civilians 
have  learned  to  change  their  jobs, 
^  their  recreations  and  ways  of  life  to 
^  meet  changing  conditions,  but  poli- 
ticians hold  tight  to  a  traditional  old 
American    custom. 

Although  noticeably  shakier  this 
season,  the  old  'Washington  Merry 
Go  Round'  is  still  in  full  swing.  Our 
dauntless  political  'riders'  are  still 
desperately  grabbing  for  the  brass 
ring  that  will  give  them  a  free  ride 
for  another  term,  and  John  Q.  Public, 
who  foots  the  bills  and  reaps  the  wind, 
gets  dizzier  than  ever  trying  to  follow 
the  proceedings. 

During  the  past  six  months,  poli- 
ticians have  generated  a  lot  of  wind 
over  subsidies.  Administration  support- 
ers claim  it  is  the  only  way  to  halt 
inflation;  Republicans  claim  higher 
^  prices  with  increased  profits  are  the 
W  only  incentives  for  greater  production, 
and  each  accuses  the  other  of  making 
a   party   issue   of  the   subsidy   fight. 

'     LEGISLATION  BEGINS 

Last  June  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  a  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
another  two  years,  but  with  an  amend- 
ment which  prohibited  payment  of 
subsidies  except  where  commitments 
had  already  been  made.  The  bill  origi- 
nally provided  for  a  $750,000,000  in- 
crease in  the  borrowing  power  of  the 
.  CCC,  but  the  compromise  limited 
*  expenditure  to  $150,000,000,  specifi- 
cally outlawed  subsidies  to  processors 
and  forbade  further  price  roll-back 
subsidies,  setting  August  I,  1943,  as 
the  deadline  for  payment  of  accrued 
subsidies  under  the  programs  already 
started. 

However,  the  President  vetoed  the 


bill,  and  on  July  8,  last  day  before 
the  two-month  summer  recess,  Con- 
gress finally  approved  legislation  ex- 
tending the  life  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  until  January  I, 
with  no  provisions  against  extension 
of  the   subsidy   program. 

Since  Congress  reconvened,  the  hot 
air  has  been  blowing  thick  and  fast. 
The  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  October 
I  5,  reported: 

"The  House  banking  and  currency 
commitfee  today  administered  a  smash- 
ing defeat  to  the  whole  Roosevelt 
Administration's    food    subsidy    program. 

"It  repudiated  subsidies  in  toto.  It 
refused  to  grant  any  further  increase  in 
the  capital  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  It  was  a  complete  rebuke 
to  Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones,  and 
if  approved  by  the  House,  which  seems 
probable,  it  will  mean  a  major  setback 
for  the  Administration  on  the  eve  of 
next  month's  off-year  election  and  the 
1944    campaign. 

".  .  .  The  whole  food  subsidy  program, 
which  came  a  cropper  today  at  the  first 
hurdle,  has  been  under  widespread  sus- 
picion of  being  a  bold  political  device 
by  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  the 
fourth-term  promoters  to  influence  large 
blocks  of  voters  in  the  approaching 
elections.  ..." 

On  the  other  side,  in  his  column  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  October 
25,  Drew  Pearson  accused  Henry  B. 
Steagall,  chairman  of  the  House 
banking  and  currency  committee  and 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  of  keeping  the 
legislation  concealed  from  his  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  until  the  last  minute, 
although  he  had  conferred  at  length 
with  a  ranking  Republican  of  the 
committee  the  day  before  the  bill  was 
considered. 

". .  .  Secondly,"  Pearson  stated,  "Stea- 
gall left  a  loophole  for  the  protection  of 
his  farmer  constituents.  The  bill  calls  for 
continued  subsidies  on  three  commodities 
— soybeans,  peanuts  and  cottonseed.  Two 
of  these,  peanuts  and  cottonseed,  are 
leading  products  of  Steagall's  district.  . ." 

In  a  conference  with  President 
Roosevelt  last  September,  three  of  the 
'big    four'    farm    organization    leaders 


indicated  a  willingness  to  go  along 
with  the  subsidy  program  to  some 
extent. 

J.  G.  Patton,  head  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  said  he  spoke  for 
4,000,000  small  farmers  who  "need 
more  than  higher  prices  to  keep  alive." 
They  also  need  greater  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Government,  he  stated. 

E.  A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the 
A.merican  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
admitted  that  such  a  program  would 
help  to  head  off  inflation  and  declared 
that  if  prices  go  too  high  it  might 
react  against  the  farmer  after  the  war 
when  prices  will  fall  from  high  wartime 
peaks. 

SUBSIDIES  ARGUMENT  NOT  NEW 

Albert  S.  Goss,  master  of  the 
National  Grange,  also  indicated  will- 
ingness to  'go  along'  on  the  program, 
but  said  he  favored  price  support 
subsidies  on  a  selective  basis  for  cer- 
tain crops,  not  for  all  crops  on  a 
general   basis. 

This  was  encouraging  news  to  sub- 
sidy advocates,  yet  a  conference  held 
by  the  President  on  October  19  with 
the  same  farm  organization  leaders 
presented  a  different  picture  when 
Patton  charged  the  other  three  leaders 
with  forming  "an  unholy  coalition  of 
spokesmen  for  big  agriculture,  proces- 
sors, distributors  and  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce"  to  nullify 
the   Economic   Stabilization   Act. 

Patton,  who  represents  a  group  of 
small  farmers,  made  these  charges 
against  O'Neal,  Goss  and  Benson,  who 
had  changed  their  minds  and  now 
took  the  stand  that  there  be  no  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  of  food,  and  that 
farm  prices  be  allowed  to  reach  their 
own  levels.  Denying  Patton's  accusa- 
tions, the  three  farm  leaders  in  turn 
charged  Patton  with  representing  labor 
rather  than  agriculture. 

All  this  argument  over  subsidies  Is 
not    new,    just    louder.     Opponents    of 
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the  subsidy  plan  have  been  mildly 
loquacious  about  enforced  scarcity, 
waste  and  the  mounting  public  debt 
for  years.  But  now  the  Administration 
is  committed  to  hold  the  line  on  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  levels  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  1942,  and  it  is  on  the  spot. 
Despite  higher  costs  of  production, 
farmers  are  encouraged  to  meet  their 
food  goals.  Such  a  situation  demands 
the  payment  of  a   bonus. 

Roll-backs  were  tried  at  first.  Under 
this  system,  processors  or  distributors 
would  buy  from  farmers  at  high  prices 
and  sell  under  ceilings,  the  difference 
to  be  made  up  by  Government  pay- 
ments. Congress  killed  this  attempt 
by  limiting  the  life  of  the  CCC  to 
January,  1944,  and  'tying  strings'  to 
the   money  it  had   to   spend. 

FARMERS  OPPOSE  SUBSIDIES 

Under  the  OPA's  buy-sell  plan,  the 
Government  purchases  crops  directly 
from  the  farmer  and  markets  them  at 
a  loss  in  order  to  hold  ceiling  prices, 
as  has  been  done  with  the  bumper 
potato  crop  this  year.  Farmers  were 
urged  to  increase  production  of  pota- 
toes this  year,  which  resulted  in  the 
largest  potato  crop  in  history,  slated 
to  run  about  460,000,000  bushels, 
compared  to  a  1931-4!  average  of 
363,332,000.  Consumers  have  been 
urged  to  store  potatoes  in  their  own 
basements  and  garages,  yet  in  spite 
of  all  these  protective  measures,  the 
War  Food  Administration  estimated 
that  there  would  be  about  35,000,000 
bushels  over  and  above  available 
storage    space. 

Farmers  have  been  getting  a  direct 
subsidy  for  milk,  ranging  from  25c  to 
50c  a  cwt.,  and  the  Administration 
announced  on  Nov.  19,  a  $100,000,000 
payment  on  flour  to  hold  bread  prices, 
a  move  which  the  flour  milling  industry 
Is  strongly  against,  according  to  Her- 
man Fakler,  vice  president  of  the 
Millers'   National    Federation. 

Resigning  as  director  of  the  OPA, 
Prentiss  Brown  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  prices  had  risen  only  12% 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  while  the  net  in- 
come of  farmers  increased  90%;  that 
of  wage-earners  33%,  and  the  cor- 
poration profits  after  taxes,  15%.  He 
stated  that  by  measuring  the  price 
trends  of  this  war  against  those  of 
World  War  I,  by  the  end  of  1943 
the  Government  will  have  saved 
$67,000,000,000    and    consumers    will 


have  saved  $22,000,000,000.  In  other 
words,  if  prices  had  followed  the 
pattern  set  by  the  last  war,  their 
purchases  would  have  cost  them  that 
much    more. 

President  Roosevelt  has  stated  that 
farmers  will  have  a  net  income  of 
$12,500,000,000  this  year.  However, 
Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
a  leader  of  the  fight  for  higher  farm 
prices,  argues  that  these  figures  do 
not  reveal  an  accurate  picture,  stating 
that  although  farmers  make  up  almost 
a  fourth  of  the  population,  they  are 
getting  only  about  a  tenth  of  the 
national    income. 

The  farm  bloc,  seeking  higher  prices 
for  agricultural  products,  is  adamantly 
opposed  to  the  payment  of  subsidies, 
and  are  loud  in  their  denunciations  of 
the  entire  program,  although  subsidies 
are   nothing   new. 

Business  Week,  October  9,  1943, 
points  out  the  following: 

"Although  opponents  of  subsidies 
have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  de- 
nouncing them  as  un-American,  such 
plans  are  anything  but  new.  Protec- 
tive tariffs,  in  effect,  have  subsidized 
United  States  industry.  The  same  can 
be  said  for  special  mailing  rates  for 
newspapers  and  magazines;  early  mall 
subsidies  to  carriers,  such  as  steam 
railways,  steamship  line  and  airlines; 
and  even  the  Government's  payment 
of  deficits  incurred  by  House  and 
Senate   restaurants. 

"More  recent  and  conspicuous  have 
been  some  of  the  subsidies  paid  the 
farmers  themselves:  benefit  payments 
for  soil-building  practices,  parity  pay- 
ments to  help  pull  farm  Income  up 
toward  the  long-cherished  parity  goal, 
and.  In  a  degree,  the  stamp  plan, 
which  was  designed  to  help  feed 
families    on    relief   while    moving    farm 

surpluses. 

I 

"The  farmer  now  argues  that  con- 
sumers were  never  so  well  able  to  pay 
for  the  products  of  American  agricul- 
ture. Consequently,  the  farm  bloc 
insists  on  a  'fair  price  in  the  market- 
place.' 

".  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  Administration, 
pledged  to  labor  to  hold  the  October 
1942  line,  declares  a  few  billions  for 
subsidies  would  be  a  cheap  price  to 
pay  to  ward  off  the  disaster  of 
inflation.     If   farmers    get    more,    Ad- 


ministration officials  insist,  labor  will 
successfully  renew  its  demands,  and 
the  inflationary  spiral  quickly  will  be 
spinning  at  top  speed. 

"If  fighting  the  good  fight  for  labor 
and  the  consumer  in  general  will  help 
In  the  1944  campaign,  so  much  the 
better." 

Protests  issued  by  opponents  of 
subsidies  are  many  and  varied.  There 
Is  much  apprehension  over  what  has 
been  interpreted  as  new  moves  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  extend  Its  dom- 
ination   over    private    enterprise.  A 

According  to  an  analysis  in  the  June 
monthly  bank  letter  published  by  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  busi- 
ness men  do  not  like  subsidies.  "They 
do  not  want  the  question  of  whether  ^ 
they  are  to  make  a  profit  or  loss  to  be  ^• 
determined  by  the  decision  of  a  gov- 
ernment official  as  to  a  subsidy  rate, 
and  they  fear  the  regulations  that  may 
go  with  subsidies."  The  letter  states 
that  subsidies  naturally  remove  in- 
centive for  efficiency  and  low  cost  pro- 
duction, and  that  by  keeping  prices  to 
consumers  down  they  make  goods 
more  attractive  to  buyers  and  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  rationing.  In  addi- 
tion, the  letter  contends,  they  are 
habit-forming.  Once  used  they  tend 
to  spread  and  enlarge  and  are  hard 
to  drop. 

MORE  OPPOSITION 

In  a  nationwide  broadcast  last  ^ 
October,  Representative  Gerald  W.  ^ 
Landis  branded  the  program  as  un- 
sound and  vicious,  designed  as  a  cov- 
er-up for  New  Deal  failures,  and  a 
guarantee  of  more  bureaucrats,  more 
power  In  Washington  and  more  taxes. 
He  contended  that  low  price  ceilings 
imposed  by  the  Administration,  too 
much  regulation  and  red  tape  and  sub- 
sidies instead  of  fair  prices  were  as 
much  to  blame  for  the  food  shortage 
as  were  frosts,  floods  and  droughts. 

Landis  claimed  that  inflation  is 
brought  about  by  scarcity,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  avert  inflation  is 
through  Increased  production.  "An  M 
abundant  production  is  our  only  guar-  " 
antee  against  chaos,"  he  stated.  "Sub- 
sidies are  economically  unsound  and 
vicious;  they  lead  to  regimentation 
and  political  control." 

Although  he  partly  blamed  the  Ad- 
ministration's lack  of  confidence  in  the 
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patriotism  of  food  producers,  proces- 
sors and  distributors  for  the  food  short- 
age, he  claimed  that  under  the  free 
enterprise  system,  both  in  agriculture 
and  industry,  people  will  not  produce 
an  article  of  food  or  fabric  unless  they 
believe  there  will  be  a  market  to  cover 
the  cost  of  production. 

Landis  pointed  out  that  the  Ad- 
ministration does  not  expect  industry 
to  produce  war  materials  at  a  loss,  yet 
they  set  prices  on  butter,  milk,  eggs, 
etc.,  which  do  not  cover  the  cost  of 
production. 

"Just  what  kind  of  a  game  is  being 
imposed  on  the  American  people?" 
he  asked.  "What  we  want  in  this  coun- 
try is  production  and  more  production. 
An  adequate  supply  of  goods  will  al- 
ways adjust  the  price." 

PROPONENTS  SPEAK 

Opponents  also  argue  that  subsidies 
put  money  in  one  pocket  of  the  con- 
sumer in  lower  prices,  taking  a  larger 
amount  out  of  another  pocket  in 
higher  laxes. 

Proponents  of  the  plan  admit  that 
subsidies  may  be  bad  economy,  but 
state  that  they  are  a  necessary  evil, 
claiming  that  if  we  can  invest  a  small 
percentage  of  our  war  costs  in  winning 
the  battle  against  inflation.  It  will  be 
the  most  productive  war  spending  we 
can  do. 

As  an  example  of  what  subsidies  can 
accomplish,  they  point  to  the  method 
used  In  combating  the  copper  short- 
age. It  was  found  that  although  the 
majority  of  producers  could  turn  out 
copper  at  12  cents  a  pound,  a  number 
of  marginal  and  high  cost  producers 
could  not  turn  out  the  metal  for  less 
than  16  cents.  The  government  paid  12 
cents  a  pound  to  the  majority,  and 
gave  a  special  subsidy  to  the  others. 
The  President  showed  that  $28  was 
saved  on  expenditures  for  copper  for 
every  $1    that  was  spent  on  subsidies. 

Samuel  Grafton,  columnist  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  analyzes  the 
subsidy  program  thus: 

'  .  .  .  The  governmenf  candidly  .ad- 
mits that  the  farmer  cannot  produce  for 
less,  and  also  that  the  worker  cannot 
afford  to  pay  more.  So,  instead  of  trying 
to  make  one  group  the  victim  of  the 
other,  it  plunks  a  subsidy  in  here  and 
there,  to  keep  the  food  producer  going, 
and  to  keep  prices  and  wages  stable. 
'If  you  will  examine  most  other  plans, 
you  will  see  that  they  are  really  plans 
for    skinning    one    group    at   the    expense 


of  the  other.  The  Hoover-Taft  plan  for 
letting  prices  rise  'naturally'  and  'grad- 
ually' assesses  the  increased  cost  of  food 
production  on  the  worker.  The  straight 
rollback  of  prices,  without  subsidies,  loads 
the  cost  onto  the  farmer  or  handler. 
There  are  proposals  for  economic  can- 
nibalism, in  comparison  with  which  the 
subsidy  plan   is  amiably  vegetarian." 

Grafton  brands  as  fallacious  the 
argument  that  subsidies  take  more 
money  in  taxes  than  they  save  the  con- 
sumer in  prices,  declaring  that  pay- 
ments are  made  to  only  those  pro- 
ducers whose  costs  are  higher  than 
their  ceilings,  while  nothing  is  paid  to 
those  who  do  not  need  help. 

"In  the  case  of  a  general  price  in- 
crease," he  states,  "everybody  pays  more 
to  everybody,  without  limit,  design  or 
order,  in  a  carnival  of  economic  loose- 
ness. The  difference  is  like  that  between 
paying  5  cents  more  for  a  sandwich,  or 
tipping  the  head  waiter  $2  to  get  a  seat 
at  the  table." 

Advocates  of  subsidies  contend  that 
they  can  see  no  dire  threat  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  nation  in  the  practice  of 
paying  5  cents  a  pound  to  producers 
of  butter  to  allow  a  price  rollback 
which  will  ease  pressure  on  retailers,  or 
of  paying  some  of  the  excess  wartime 
freight  charges  on  coffee  to  keep  the 
prices  down.  They  point  out  that  the 
real  threat  is  inflation — for  if  the  cost 
of  living  increases,  the  government 
will  not  be  able  to  hold  wage  ceilings 
down  and  the  whole  economic  apple- 
cart  will   be   upset. 

POLITICIANS  STILL  WRANGLE 

During  the  period  from  October, 
1942,  through  April,  1943,  the  cost  of 
living  increased  6.2%.  Food  prices  in 
general  increased  12.9%  while  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  increased  57.9%. 
This  increased  cost  of  food  worked  a 
hardship  on  wage  earners  whose  rates 
have  been  stabilized,  particularly  those 
in  the  lower  income  groups,  the  great- 
er part  of  whose  wages  is  spent  for 
food. 

Officials  have  expressed  alarm  at 
the  threat  to  pocketbooks  of  stabilized 
income  groups  such  as  civil  service  em- 
ployes, persons  living  on  pensions,  re- 
tirement funds  or  allowances  from 
servicemen  as  well  as  those  whose 
wages  have  been  frozen  under  the 
Little  Steel  formula. 

OPA  officials  warn  that  there  Is  no 
middle  ground  between  subsidies  and 
inflation.  They  point  to  the  skyrocket- 
ing of  San  Francisco  butter  prices  to 
$1.29  a  pound  when  price  ceiling 
orders    failed    to    come    through    for 


three  days,  and  predict  that  if  a  sub- 
sidy plan  is  not  enacted,  some  people 
may  be  paying  $10  for  a  loaf  of  bread 
while  millions  are  literally  starving.  But 
their  cries  fall  on  conveniently  deaf 
congressional  ears. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  whole  sub- 
sidy Issue  still  hangs  fire.  The  untimely 
death  of  J.  William  Ditter,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Congres- 
sional committee  on  November  21  and 
that  of  Henry  B.  Steagall,  chairman  of 
the  House  banking  and  currency  com- 
mittee on  the  following  day,  resulted 
in  a  postponement  of  the  congressional 
vote  on  subsidies,  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day, November  22. 

However,  the  vote  Is  expected  to 
be  a  landslide  for  opponents  of  the 
program.  Th.e  Daily  News,  November 
22  states: 

...  In  spite  of  weekend  appeals 
for  subsidies  by  price  administrator 
Chester  Bowles,  war  production  chief 
Donald  M.  Nelson  and  Navy  Secretary 
Frank  Knox,  the  house  appeared  ready 
to  swamp  the  subsidy  program  by  a  ma- 
jority estimated  at  two  to  one.  It  was 
expected  to  meet  the  same  fate  in  the 
senate. 

"Democratic  leaders  conceded  they 
were  greatly  outnumbered  and  said  tney 
looked  for  a  veto  message  from  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  early  in  Decem- 
ber. ..." 

Wise  to  the  ways  of  politicians,  M. 
S.  Mike  Monroney,  sponsor  of  a  com- 
promise plan,  issued  the  following 
warning  to  Congress  on  November  20: 

"To  those  of  you  who  think  you  can 
vote  for  a  subsidy  ban  for  political  pur- 
poses and  be  sure  that  the  president 
will  veto  it — I  say  this  is  a  dangerous 
position.  Surely,  no  one  here  is  so  child- 
ish as  to  believe  the  President  will  hold 
to  the   wage  formula   if  prices  skyrocket." 

If  all  the  debates,  pro  and  con,  stir 
up  so  much  steam  they  cloud  the  issue, 
onlookers  cannot  very  well  be  blamed 
for  getting  dizzy  trying  to  penetrate 
the  fog. 

THERE  IS  A  SOLUTION 

If  opponents  seem  to  take  more  in- 
terest in  what  passage  of  the  bill  will 
mean  to  the  Administration  in  the 
1944  campaign  than  what  it  will  mean 
to  the  public  in  1944,  well — that's  poli- 
tics. If  the  whole  subsidy  program  is  a 
bold  political  device  to  Influence  large 
blocks  of  voters  in  the  approaching 
elections — that's  politics! 

If  politicians,  including  'dollar  a 
year'  officials  who  are  still  in  the  em- 
ploy of  some  big  concern,  and  If  farm 
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leaders  representing  big  agriculture, 
processors  and  distributors  are  all 
looking  out  for  the  interests  of  that 
particular  business,  that's  good  busi- 
ness and  also  good  politics. 

If  no  one  is  interested  in  looking  out 
for  the  welfare  of  John  Q.  Public,  and 
if  he  is  willing  to  walk  around  in  the 
fog  that  is  clouding  the  issue — that's 
his  business. 

But  either  way  the  wind  blows,  he's 
going  to  pay  and  pay.  If  subsidies 
continue  under  the  present  economic 
set-up,   he's  going  to  pay  for  years  to 


come.  If  subsidies  are  outlawed  and 
inflation  sets  in,  he's  going  to  pay  now, 
and  pay  plenty. 

If  he  is  not  willing  to  walk  around 
in  the  fog  any  longer,  there  is  one 
thing  John  Public  can  do — he  can  de- 
mand Total  Conscription  of  all  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel  and  Money  for  the 
duration  and  six  months  thereafter, 
and  rest  assured  that  under  such  a 
program  no  interests  will  come  before 
those  of  his  country  and  his  people. 

— Phyllis  Lucas. 


Suffer,  Little  Children 

Suffer,  little  children,  for  as  long  as  you  shall  live,  for  mankind  has 
not  yet  provided  adequate  protection  for  you  from  the  many  evils  that 
beset  you — malnutrition,  disease,  poor  homes,  lack  of  education  and  super- 
vision, and  the  many  complications  of  these  that  multiply  in  wartime. 


FAR  from  the  scenes  of  war,  yet 
greatly  affected  by  the  far-flung 
tenacles  of  this  great  global 
tragedy,  are  those  who  are  dearest  to 
all  of  us — our  children.  It  is  they  who 
may  perhaps  have  to  suffer  the  most  in 
the  final  analysis.  This  great  turmoil  is 
making  many  changes  in  the  mode  of 
living  for  all  of  us.  How  does  it  affect 
our  children? 

In  their  pliable,  formative  years, 
they  are  being  subjected  to  a  condi- 
tioning that  will  have  repercussions 
throughout  their  lives.  All  the  possible 
far-reaching  results  of  this  war  on  our 
younger  generation  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here,  but  we  would  like  to  out- 
line what  has  been  noted  by  various 
witnesses  thus  far. 

Broken  and  disrupted  homes  are 
the  order  of  the  day  rather  than  the 
occasional  talk-of-the-town  they  once 
were.  Fathers  go  off  to  war,  mothers 
work  In  war  Industries,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters leave  home  to  join  the  Armed 
Forces  or  go  to  work  before  they  fin- 
ish school.  Where  there  are  small  chil- 
dren and  the  mother  works,  adequate 
care  and  discipline  are  often  lacking. 
The  divorce  rate  has  Increased,  partly 
because  working  women  are  not  de- 
pendent on  men  for  their  livelihood — 


in  other  words,  the  men  were  only 
meal  tickets  —  and  partly  because 
moral  standards  change  in  wartime. 

The  call  for  more  and  more  man- 
power and  the  ever-increasing  cost  of 
living  have  combined  to  make  a  strong 
incentive  for  women  and  teen-age 
boys  and  girls  to  go  to  work.  We  need 
to  make  the  best  use  of  our  available 
manpower,  but  we  must,  as  a  nation, 
plan  better  than  we  have  been  doing 
thus  far  or  the  misdirected  use  of  that 
manpower  will  have  a  disastrous  effect 
on  our  next  generation. 

The  whole  economic  set-up  must  be 
so  arranged  that  the  necessary  func- 
tions of  living  can  be  carried  on  as 
easily  as  possible  In  wartime.  There  are 
many  factors  that  enter  into  the  pic- 
ture. In  war  boom  towns,  where  the 
greatest  difficulties  occur,  there  are 
the  questions  of  adequate  housing  and 
proper  food  for  families,  child  care  for 
children  of  working  mothers  and  In- 
creased juvenile  delinquency. 

We  have  been  at  war  now  for  two 
years  and  we  are  just  beginning  a  child 
care  program  to  cope  with  the  many 
problems  created  by  war  conditions. 
There  has  been  some  progress  made 
since  last  year  when  California  Senate 
investigators    found    children    crowded 


Into  dark,  damp  basement  'nurseries', 
living  In  filthy  'kennels'  at  so-called 
private  boarding  schools. 

Now,  after  much  investigation  and 
months  of  quibbling  In  the  state  legis- 
lative bodies,  child  care  centers  are 
being  established  at  strategic  points 
with  the  aid  of  federal  funds.  A  stand- 
ardized fee  of  50  cents  per  day,  which 
Includes  lunch,  has  been  set  by  the  Los 
Angeles  school  board  for  nursery 
schools.  Extended  day  care  for  children 
of  school  age,  6  to  16,  will  also  be 
provided  at  25  cents  per  day. 

But  this  Is  just  a  beginning  and  was 
accomplished  only  after  much  prod- 
ding by  the  army  and  federal  agen- 
cies. The  state  and  local  authorities 
did  not  act  on  the  postponed  child 
care  program  until  about  a  month  ago, 
and  then  only  because  an  army  com- 
mission, sent  out  by  Under-secretary 
of  War,  Robert  P.  Patterson,  put  them 
'on  the  carpet.'  The  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  of  October   13,    1943,  reported: 

"The  commission,  headed  by  Lieut. 
Col.  William  Brennan,  is  assigned  to  study 
manpower  problems  and  the  factors  which 
are  preventing  the  fulfillment  of  produc- 
tion quotas,  as  well  as  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  federal  agencies  with  the  war 
department. 

Other  members  of  the  commission  are 
Capt.  Arthur  Krimm,  Capt.  Robert  Fuller 
and  Lt.  (j.g.)  L.  F.  Shebel,  assigned  by 
the  navy. 

"  'You  have  lost  planes  and  you  will 
lose  planes  in  this  area  for  lack  of  child 
care,'  said  Captain  Krimm,  indicating  that 
partial  blame  for  the  drop  in  production 
of  aircraft  was  being  directly  equated 
with  failure  of  the  community  to  provide 
sufficient  child  care  facilities  to  release 
more  womanpower  to  the  plants. 

"  'The  war  department  wants  child  care 
facilities  expanded  in  this  area,'  the  cap- 
tain said.  'The  department  feels  this  step 
is  highly  important  for  increased  produc- 
tion.   .    .    .  We   want  no   more   excuses.'  " 

And  so  the  school  board  met  and 
acted! 

Many  large  cities  are  finding  that 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  is 
Increasing  at  a  time  when  trained  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem are  hard  to  obtain. 

There  are  the  boys  and  girls  of  'teen 
age  who  work  in  war  Industries  part 
time,  and  who  feel  as  important  and 
adult  as  anybody  because  they  are 
'doing  their  bit.'  They  have  plenty  of 
money  to  spend  and  feel  they  have 
out-grown  adult  supervision  and  cur- 
fews. In  California,  children  are  re- 
quired to  attend  school  until  they  are 
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18  or  finish  high  school.  They  can  work 
and  attend  school  part  time  at  16  if 
necessary.  In  agricultural  areas,  where 
labor  shortage  is  acute,  those  over  16 
are  not  being  forced  to  attend  school. 

Truant  officers  are  especially  busy 
now  checking  up  on  young  war  work- 
ers, many  of  whom  live  in  boarding 
houses  and  move  from  job  to  job  and 
from  one  city  to  another  as  their  in- 
terest in  one  job  or  location  cools. 

This  great  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency is  not  one  to  be  solved  by 
local  authorities  alone.  It  must  be  a 
cooperative  effort  between  all  states 
and  localities.  These  children,  roving, 
uncared  for,  must  be  shown  that  they 
are  wanted!  We  must  plan  for  them, 
so  their  lives  will  not  be  wasted  In 
banditry  and  worse. 

Robert  A.  Neeb,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles 
attorney  who  recently  completed  a  six 
month  state  wide  survey  of  delin- 
quency said  recently,  according  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  October  14, 
1943: 

"  'Juvenile  delinquency  knows  no 
county  boundaries  and  we  cannot 
clean  up  one  county  and  leave  un- 
touched conditions  in  neighboring 
areas.  .  .  .  California's  problem  is  no 
longer  one  of  youth  crime,  it  has  be- 
come one  of  child  crime.' 

"  'At  present,  he  said,  27  per  cent 
of  the  children  arrested  in  California 
are  below  seventh  grade  school  age. 
Lack  of  parental  guidance  is  Indicated, 
he  added,  by  the  fact  that  22  per  cent 
of  arrested  children  are  not  living  with 
either  parent. 

'  'In  some  areas,'  said  Neeb,  'gangs 
committing  burglaries  have  lookouts  8 
and  9  years  old.' 

"He  cited  this  to  show  what  he 
meant  when  he  said  'delinquency  has 
shown  an  average  increase  throughout 
the  state  of  40  per  cent  for  boys  and 
50  per  cent  for  girls.'  " 

SCHOOLS  MAKE  CRIMINALS 

Arthur  C.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Educational 
Supervisor  in  the  Attica  New  York 
State  Prison,  declared  in  an  article, 
'Our  Schools  Make  Criminals,'  in  the 
Magazine  Digest  for  March   1943: 

For  several  years  I  have  suspected 
that  our  schools  condition  some  criminals. 
But  I  couldn't  put  my  finger  on  the  how 
and  why  of  it  until  I  visited  a  children's 
court. 

"There  I  saw  a  little  tike  start  out 
along  a  road  which  began  in  his  school 
classroom  and  which  probably  will  end  in- 


side a  prison  gate.  The  youngster  made 
a  brave  pretense  at  toughness — appar- 
ently the  only  test  of  manhood  he  knew — 
but  behind  the  attempt  was  just  a  fright- 
ened  boy. 

"...  a  court  investigator  testified, 
'I  know  this  case  well.  John's  teacher  and 
the  principal  of  his  school  agree  that  he 
is  a  confirmed  truant  and  trouble-maker, 
who  refuses  to  respond  to  proper  influ- 
ence and  treatment.' 

"...  To  what  'influence  and  treat- 
ment' had  John  been  subjected  in  school? 
What  constitutes  'proper'  influence  and 
treatment  for  John?  .  .  .  Had  his  teacher 
and  principal  worked  with  John  to  help 
him — or  was  he  merely  the  nuisance — dis- 
carded from  a  class  and   school?" 

Mr.  Johnson  reported  that  in  much 
the  same  manner  about  18,000  youths 
a  year  are  herded  into  institutions  for 
corrective  treatment,  about  half  of 
them  being  classified  as  habitual  tru- 
ants from  schools  and  incorrigibles. 


NO  PROVISION  FOR  CHILDREN 

There  is  an  example  of  the  result  of 
our  backward  educational  system.  In- 
stead of  preventing  these  juvenile  de- 
linquencies and  potential  criminals,  we 
attempt  to  pull  the  non-conformist 
back  into  an  acceptable  citizen  after 
it  is  too  late! 

Our  children  are  pushed  through 
school  in  one  basic  pattern,  with  little 
variation  for  individual  desires  and 
aptitudes  —  hodge-podge  methods 
which  breed  antagonisms,  rebellions 
and  emotional  barriers  in  America's 
future  citizens. 

Adequate  playgrounds  and  work 
shops  for  children  have  never  been 
provided  in  our  country,  and  we  are 
now  reaping  the  reward  in  the  out- 
lawry of  this  'younger  generation'  at  a 
time  when  we  lack  trained  personnel 
and  sufficient  equipment.  While  there 
are  those  special  psychological  cases 
which  must  be  handled  individually,  on 
the  whole,  given  comfortable  homes, 
good  food  and  clothing  and  an  op- 
portunity to  occupy  themselves  advan- 
tageously, the  boys  and  girls  of  Amer- 
ica would  not  prove  to  be  'incorrigible' 
nor  would  they  be  roving  about  in 
raiding  gangs. 

The  social  pattern  of  America  has 
not  taken  into  consideration  the  needs 
of  its  children,  but  has  concentrated  on 
the  adult  population.  The  reason  for 
this  is  obvious — the  'market'  of  juvenile 
education    and    recreation    is   unprofit- 


able  for  business.   'Kids'   do   not   have 
purchasing  power. 

Movies,  stage  shows,  radio  programs 
and  musicals  are  written  almost  ex- 
clusively for  adults.  Theatres,  bowling 
alleys,  baseball  diamonds  and  football 
fields  are  designed  for  utilization  by 
the  adult  population. 

Theatres  especially  dedicated  to 
educational  and  recreational  films  for 
children  could  fill  a  real  need  in  war- 
time, when  It  Is  particularly  important 
that  adequate  recreation  be  provided 
to  keep  young  minds  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  the  horrors  of  war,  and  their 
active  bodies  busy  at  constructive  work 
or  play. 

When  America's  resources  and  fa- 
cilities are  mobilized  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  this  war,  the  result 
will  be  an  equality  of  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  all  citizens,  and  an  equality  of 
opportunity,  too.  Parents  will  be  as- 
sured that  food,  clothing  shelter  and 
health  protection  will  be  provided  for 
the  family.  If  a  mother  is  working,  she 
will  know  that  trained  nurses_  and 
teachers  are  caring  for  her  children 
in  the  meantime.  Many  mothers  who 
have  had  to  take  wartime  jobs,  due  to 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  can  again 
resume  their  responsibility  of  caring 
for  their  families.  Their  places  in  the 
war  plants  can  be  filled  by  those  who 
are  now  engaged  in  non-essential  work. 

All  Americans  must  seriously^  con- 
sider the  necessity  of  such  provisions, 
if  we  are  to  maintain  stability  in  our 
living  standards  under  the  pressure  of 
war.  More  particularly  concerned  must 
be  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  young 
children.  Right  now  this  generation  is 
charged  with  determining  the  future 
civilization  of  our  country — of  shaping 
the  destinies  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
will  be  the  adult  citizens  of  tomorrow. 
We  must  take  care  of  them! 

— Maxine   Huntzlnger. 

"APARTMENTS  WANTED  ...  'Is 

there  anyone  In  New  Orleans  who 
loves  children  enough  to  rent  to  a  very 
reliable  couple  with  a  4-year-old  son?' 
"Imagine  that  young  couple  having 
to  go  around  to  beg  for  a  place  to 
live  in  because  they  have  a  son.  If 
people  didn't  have  sons  who  would 
fight  the  war  for  us?" 

— Los   Angeles    Examiner, 
November  27,    1943. 
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SILENT  ASSASSINS 


DEADLY,  unseen  saboteurs  are 
threatening  the  safety,  sanity  and 
health  of  Americans  and  interfer- 
ing in  the  fight  against  marauding  fas- 
cists abroad.  These  silent  assassins  are 
none  other  than  the  dangerous  little 
spirochete  and  gonococci  venereal 
germs,  habitants  of  the  microscopic 
world,  murderers  of  babies — a  scourge 
to   nations  at  war. 

So  potent  is  the  threat  carried  by 
these  tiny  enemies  of  mankind  that 
were  their  true  behavior  realized  no 
American  would  hesitate  to  wage  an 
all-out  battle  to  stamp,  them  out.  But 
to  destroy  an  enemy  we  must  first 
know  and  understand  that  enemy.  We 
must  know  and  understand  his  move- 
ments and  we  must  know  and  under- 
stand the  weapons  with  which  we  have 
to  fight. 

Scientists  have  long  struggled  with 
the  problem  of  controlling  venereal, 
which  at  times  has  spread  like  a  plague 
over  nations  leaving  death  and  defor- 
mity behind. 

A  large  step  towards  the  under- 
standing of  syphilis  was  gained  In  1908 
when  August  Von  Wasserman  pre- 
sented to  the  world  a  means  of  detect- 
ing the  pale  cork-screw-shaped  spiro- 
chetes In  their  early  entrance  into  the 
body.  It  is  known  today  as  the  Wasser- 
man blood  test  and  is  the  chief  method 
whereby  microbes  are  detected  In  the 
blood  of  a  syphilitic. 

Another  important  step  was  taken 
in   1909  when  Paul  Ehrllch,  experlment- 


OPPOSITE  PAGE:  New  trouble  is 
brewing  for  the  Axis  in  this  new  240 
foot  tower  ot  pipe  and  steel.  This 
new  Catalytic  Cracking  Plant  near 
Wilmington,  California,  is  the  first 
major  100  octane  aviation  gasoline 
unit  of  this  type  started  and  com- 
pleted in  America  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Only  by  the  increasing  and 
intensifying  use  of  our  Air  Forces 
can  America  hasten  the  day  of  vic- 
tory. 

— Dick  Whittington  Photo  from 
Shell  Oil  Company. 


Failure  to  Institute  Equal  Health  Protection 
Allows  Scourge  of  Venereal  to  Run  Rampant 


ing  with  arsenical  compounds  in  the 
cure  of  syphilis,  pulled  an  ulcer-wracked 
buck  rabbit  from  its  cage  and  shot  Into 
Its  ear-vein  his  now  famous  dose  of 
606.  To  his  delight  the  ulcers  started 
to  dry  and  no  spirochetes  could  be 
found. 

Discovery  of  a  scientific  test  and  the 
arsenical  drug,  salversan,  as  a  weapon 
against  syphilis  meant  that  the  disease 
could  not  only  be  found  In  its  early 
stages,  which  is  Important  to  recovery, 
but  that  syphllltics  could  be  rendered 
non-Infectious  and  the  larger  part  of 
them  cured.  Miraculous  news  for  hope- 
less sufferers  of  this  dread  disease!  Yet 
numerous  syphllltics  still  spread  secret 
death,  disfiguration  and  Insanity  to 
thousands   of  new   victims  yearly. 

THE  'GREAT  IMITATOR" 

Syphilis  can  damage  any  part  of  the 
body  and  can  be  passed  from  a  mother 
to  a  child  in  the  womb.  It  has  the 
power  to  attack  precious  heart  cells, 
nerve  tissues,  etc.,  and  to  turn  an  ap- 
parently healthy  man  Into  a  raving 
maniac.  Because  of  Its  habits  it  has 
been  named  the  'great  Imitator.'  Al- 
though the  disease  can  be  recognized 
by  a  blood  test.  Its  actual  extent  can- 
not be  estimated  under  present  meth- 
ods of  case-finding.  Since  early  symp- 
toms are  not  serious,  few  patients  will 
report  to  a  doctor  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. Surveys  of  large  groups  show  that 
half  the  people  who  have  syphilis  are 
Ignorant  of  the  fact.  Symptoms  first 
appear  in  the  form  of  a  rash  or  chancre 
and  disappear  within  a  few  weeks,  but 
In  the  meantime  spirochetes  have 
passed  Into  other  parts  of  the  body 
and  are  going  about  their  undetected 
work  of  destroying  body  cells.  Years 
later  it  may  manifest  itself  by  a  fatal 
heart  attack,  hardening  of  the  arteries, 
a  sudden  cerebral  hemmorhage,  blind- 
ness, the  uncontrolled  gate  of  loco- 
motor ataxia.  Insanity  or  other  serious 
ailments. 

Then,  many  venereaily  infected  Ig- 
norantly  believe  that  they  can  success- 


fully treat  themselves.  In  spite  of  warn- 
ings from  public  health  departments 
and  other  sources,  the  public  gullibly 
reads  and  believes  trick,  unreliable  ad- 
vertising assuring  victims  of  quick, 
cheap  cures,  while  so-called  medicine 
companies  and  quack  doctors  whisper 
'secret  remedies'  into  receptive  ears. 
Men  have  thought  themselves  free  of 
infection  only  to  watch  their  wives  or 
children  die  horribly  of  a  disease  they 
themselves  have  Inflicted. 

One  million  potential  mothers  in  the 
United  States  either  have  or  have  had 
syphilis.  Most  of  these  women  would 
bear  healthy  children  if  treatment  were 
begun  before  the  fifth  month  of  preg- 
nancy; yet,  a  tragically  large  number 
of  them  will  go  joyfully  to  hospitals  to 
bring  a  new  life  into  the  world  only 
to  face  the  heartbreaking  horror  of  a 
dead,  blind,  crippled,  diseased  or  Idi- 
otic baby.  Only  one  out  of  nine  syphi- 
litic pregnant  women  receive  enough 
treatment  to  protect  their  unborn 
babies. 

Presence  of  gonorrhea  is  revealed 
to  the  doctor  by  a  microscopic  slide 
of  pus.  It  has  been  successfully  treated 
with  the  new  wonder-working  penicillin, 
but  because  of  its  scarcity,  treatment 
has  been  reserved  for  only  those  cases 
which  do  not  yield  readily  to  the  sulfa- 
drugs.  Treatment  is  accomplished  with 
no  discomfort  or  III  effects  by  letting 
the  drug  drip  continuously  into  the 
patients  veins.  Germs  are  banished 
within  seventeen  to  forty-eight  hours 
and  In  two  to  four  days  the  patient 
leaves  the  hospital,   cured. 

PENICILLIN  EFFECTIVE 

Syphilis,  which  has  failed  to  yield  to 
the  sulfa-drugs,  has  also  been  treated 
with  penicillin.  The  American  Health 
Association  has  announced  that  four 
patients  treated  with  the  new  drug 
showed  no  trace  of  syphilis  one  hun- 
dred days  after  treatment  even  though 
ten  most  delicate  tests  were  used,  and 
that    they    showed     no     relapse    four 
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months  afterwards.  The  treatment 
lasted  only  eight  days  with  each  man 
receiving  injections  every  four  hours, 
day  and  night. 

Long-term  experiments  and  tests 
must  be  carried  out  in  penicillin  treat- 
ment of  syphilis  before  final  results 
can  be  assured.  Syphilis  has  the  tricky 
habit  of  laying  latent  and  popping  up 
with  disastrous  results  after  it  has  sup- 
posedly been  eliminated.  Spirochetes 
are  on  a  much  higher  level,  biologically 
speaking,  than  the  germs  of  gonorrhea. 
They  approach  the  protoza,  which  are 
close  to  animal  forms  of  life;  therefore, 
they  are  hard  to  kill  without  also  doing 
harm  to  the  human   body. 

If  proven  successful,  this  drug  will 
shorten  time  of  treatment  and  be  a 
big  improvement  over  the  massive 
doses  of  arsenic  which  tend  to  make 
some  patients  ill. 

There  are  other  problems  to  be  met, 
however.  Because  of  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  only  a  few  com- 
panies have  taken  the  germ-killing  mold 
under  production,  and  there  is  only 
enough  at  present  to  treat  a  few  hun- 
dred cases  weekly.  Its  distribution  is 
under  strict  government  control  and 
every  case  must  be  studied  carefully 
to  determine  the  importance  of  the 
drug's  contribution  to  the  patient's  re- 
covery. The  Army,  naturally,  receives 
first  choice. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  penicillin 
can  be  produced  on  a  large  enough 
scale  to  supply  both  military  and  civil- 
Ian  demands.  A  faster  process,  em- 
ploying tall  cylinders  filled  with  wood 
shavings,  has  been  found. 

The  War  Production  Board  Is  now 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  boosting 
production;  but  It  Is  not  likely  that 
producers  will  disrupt  already  prof- 
itable operations  In  other  fields  and 
accept  new  methods  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. Government  encouragement, 
monetary  or  otherwise,  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Induce  producers  to  adopt 
manufacture  of  this  life-saving  product 
on  a  large  enough  scale  to  meet  Amer- 
ica's health   needs. 

CIVILIANS  HAMPER  CONTROL 

Military  authorities  know  the  im- 
portance of  controlling  venereal.  Seven 
million  days,  amounting  to  a  full  year's 
absence  from  duty  of  19,000  men,  was 
lost  by  the  United  States  Army  in 
World  War  I  as  the  result  of  venereal 
infection.  In  World  War  II  more  than 


60,000  of  the  first  1,000,000  American 
men  who  underwent  physical  examina- 
tion for  selective  service  were  rejected 
because   of  syphilis  or  gonorrhea. 

The  Army  and  Navy,  realizing  the 
harm  that  venereal  can  do  to  Its  fight- 
ing men,  are  using  latest,  scientific 
methods  of  education,  prevention  and 
cure  to  reduce  disease  rate;  but  their 
efforts  are  hampered  by  the  civilian 
population  which  is  employing  no  over- 
all method  of  control.  Wherever  men 
are  mobilized  in  great  numbers  at 
army  camps  or  in  defense  work  great 
reservoirs   of   infection   exist. 

Prostitution  is  a  special  menace. 
Sometimes  hotels,  massage  parlors, 
etc.,  are  used  as  cover-ups  for  prosti- 
tutes, with  cab  drivers,  bell-hops  and 
other  agents  acting  as  go-betweens; 
and  in  some  places  old  barns  serve 
as  'recreation'  centers  for  soldiers. 

Since  the  war,  prostitution  is  moving 
on  wheels.  In  one  Southern  state  four 
large  trailer  camps  were  found  occu- 
pied entirely  by  prostitutes,  with  a 
child  playing  outside  making  a  decep- 
tive blind. 


EXPERIMENTS  FAIL 

Much  argument  is  heard  In  favor  of 
segregation  and  regular  examination 
of  prostitutes  as  an  ideal  curb  for  dis- 
ease. Others  argue  suppression  of 
prostitution  as  the  only  solution  and 
offer  figures  to  prove  that  licensing 
of  prostitutes  increases  rather  than  de- 
creases disease  rate.  Military  and  de- 
fense authorities  favor  repression  of 
prostitutes  around  military  camps  and 
defense  centers.  Military  records  show 
that  where  licensing  has  been  permit- 
ted rates  have  increased  as  much  as 
1,400%  and  have  decreased  as  much 
as  90%  where  repression  was  insti- 
tuted. 

An  experiment  with  controlled  pros- 
titution, conducted  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  hiaiti  In  World  War  I, 
when  venereal  became  so  alarming, 
proved  a  complete  failure  and  was 
abandoned.  At  that  time  a  brigade 
of  United  States  marines  showed  a 
disease  rate  increase  of  170.56  per 
1,000  to  243.36  per  1,000  In  less  than 
a  year  after  a  controlled  prostitution 
district  under  medical  supervision  was 
established. 

More  recent  figures  show  that  In 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  the  num- 
ber of  venereal  disease  cases  treated 


at  the  Vancouver  Clinic  during  the  seg- 
gregated  experiment  was  more  than 
double  the  number  of  such  cases 
treated  when  prostitution  was  re- 
pressed. 

That  a  prostitute  is  free  from  disease 
on  the  moment  of  examination  is  no  in- 
dication she  will  not  harbor  the  germs 
an  hour  afterwards.  The  average  con- 
tact of  a  prostitute,  it  Is  pointed  out, 
Is  now  10  to  30  persons  per  week, 
whereas  under  segregation  contacts 
would  average  a  minimum  of  30  daily, 
spreading  disease  more  rapidly. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  which  gained 
world-wide  notoriety  before  the  war 
for  its  so-called  'segregated  district,' 
has  reduced  Its  venereal  rate  to  one- 
sixth  its  former  level  through  suppres- 
sion of  prostitutes,  rehabilitation,  ex- 
amination and  treatment.  Rate  of  ad- 
missions to  army  hospitals  for  venereal 
contracted  in  San  Antonio  stood  at 
89%  per  year  on  November  1941.  A 
year  later  the  rate  was   13.8%. 

This  reduction  Is  due  largely,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  uncomfor- 
tably restricted  'professionals,'  who 
have  heretofore  had  a  free  field  and 
condonation  of  city  government,  have 
left  the  city  to  spread  filth  and  in- 
fection elsewhere. 

In  some  districts,  state,  county  and 
city  health  departments  have  lessened 
the  threat  of  venereal  through  educa- 
tion, treatment  and  prevention.  But  we 
must  realize  that  while  diligent,  in- 
formed citizens  are  working  to  stamp 
out  disease  in  their  communities,  forces 
and  handicaps  are  rendering  much  of 
their  work  ineffective. 

WAR  INCREASES  MENACE 

War  is  taxing  the  resources  of  the 
already  overworked  bureaus  and  many 
departments  lack  funds  with  which  to 
carry  out  a  widespread  preventative 
or  curative  campaign.  Lack  of  proper 
state,  county  and  city  laws  and  con- 
flicting laws  are  drawbacks  to  those 
districts  which  are  striving  to  solve 
their  problem  of  infectious  disease. 
Compulsory  pre-marital  tests  cannot 
contribute  their  full  effect  so  long  as 
citizens  can  cross  state  or  county  lines 
to  obtain  their  marriage  licenses  In 
districts  with  less  rigid  laws. 

Crowded  districts  and  poor  sanita- 
tion are  conducive  to  spread  of  dis- 
ease. The  use  of  soiled  linen,  unsanitary 
toilets  or  contaminated  utensils  Is  ca- 
pable of  starting  an  epidemic  of  major 
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proportions.  Syphilitic  germs  (trepone- 
ma  padillum)  have  been  found  on  a 
drinking  glass  one-half  hour  after  being 
rinsed  with  cold  water. 

With  the  war  has  come  a  great 
movement  of  workers  and  troops.  Some 
districts  that  were  getting  venereal  un- 
der control  have  suddenly  found  that 
new  infections  have  occurred  rapidly 
through  influx  of  infected  persons  from 
outside. 

The  prostitute  used  to  be  considered 
the  chief  spreader  of  venereal.  Now, 
her  sister,  the  promiscuous  girl,  carries 
an  equal  health  menace.  Young,  ro- 
mantically inclined  girls  come  from  all 
over  the  United  States  to  the  army 
camps  following  husbands,  sweethearts 
or  acquaintances.  They  sometimes  ar- 
rive to  find  that  their  men  have  been 
sent  elsewhere  or  that  their  leave  is 
so  infrequent  it  gives  much  time  on 
hand  and  no  constructive  activity. 
Many  of  the  most  ignorant  and  mor- 
ally-weak drift  into  the  habit  of  pick- 
ing up  men  in  public  places  for  drinks 
and  companionship.  'Juke'  joints  and 
cheap  dine-and-dance  'palaces'  are 
filled  with  these  semi-prostitutes.  They 
create  problems  for  juvenile  and  health 
authorities  and  bring  protests  from  the 
'regular'  prostitutes  that  they  are  be- 
ing 'chiseled  in  on.' 

A  sixteen-year-old  venereally-infected 
high  school  girl  was  discovered  by 
health  authorities  to  have  had  sex  re- 
lations with  16  boys  in  a  period  of 
a  few  weeks.  Out  of  1,135  arrests  on 
morals  charges  examined  at  Central 
jail  in  Los  Angeles,  262,  about  25%, 
were  found  to  be  Infected  with  syph- 
ilis or  gonorrhea. 

The  profit-first  procedure  under 
which  we  are  trying  to  operate  In  time 
of  war  renders  any  program  for  con- 
trolling disease  inadequate.  Vice  lords 
and  equally  obnoxious  politicians  and 
corrupt  officials,  who,  for  a  price,  con- 
done and  protect  these  allies  of  dis- 
ease and  human  misery,  would  have  too 
much  to  lose  in  terms  of  profit  if  strict 
rules  were  enforced;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  money  loss  of  quack  healers  and 
phoney  medicine  companies. 

_  Investigation  of  a  typical  large-scale 
vice  racket  In  New  York  City  showed 
a  profit  of  twelve  million  dollars  yearly 
to  its  operators.  It  consisted  of  a  chain 
of  two-hundred  brothels  in  which  wo- 
men were  shunted  about  from  resort 
to  resort  to  complicate  routine  efforts 
of  identification  and  arrest.  The  ring 
was    complete,    with    the    big    owners, 


who  furnish  the  capital  for  legislative 
programs,  legal  expense  and  corrup- 
tion fund  to  bribe  law-enforcement 
officers;  shyster  lawyers;  unscrupulous 
doctors;  greedy  bondsmen-;  and  the 
usual  madams,  who  see  that  brothels 
are    operated    to    produce    profit    for 


Can  America  expect  a  healthy  na- 
tion while  the  human  being  is  offered 
less  care  than  the  machine  which  he 
operates?  Regular  check-ups  can  be 
insured  only  when  our  doctors,  as 
well  as  all  other  Americans,  are 
guaranteed  a  living  standard  and 
are  enrolled  in  national  service. — 
Poster  courtesy  California  State 
Board     of     Health. 


themselves  and  the  overseers  of  these 
women   in   bondage. 

Prostitutes  themselves  realize  little 
of  the  gains  of  their  lords.  They  are 
paid  with  diseased  bodies  and  minds 
as  are  the  youth  of  the  country  who 
are  lured  into  the  vice  dens.  However, 
it  is  not  only  the  morally  lax  who  are 
afflicted.  From  these  pest  holes,  which 
Americans  tolerate,  highly  infectious 
venereal  reaches  out,  ironically,  to 
cripple  and  kill  more  citizens  than  any 
dangerous  disease  known  today.  Sixty- 
thousand  congenital  syphilitlcs  born 
yearly  and  the  twenty-five  thousand 
babies  who  die  of  syphilis  have  com- 
mitted no  other  crime  than  to  have 
chosen  a  venereally  infected  parent  or 
parents. 

It  is  known  that  2,000,000  persons  in 
the  United  States  are  constantly  in- 
fected with  gonorrhea;  that  at  least 
10,000,000  persons  either  have  or  have 
had  syphilis;  that  over  100,000  persons 


die  yearly  of  syphilis;  that  one  out  of 
every  seven  cases  of  blindness  is  due 
to  syphilis;  and  that  out  of  all  the  cases 
of  Insanity  that  crowd  our  asylums  one 
in  every  ten  is  the  result  of  syphilitic 
infection. 

How  well  disease  works  with  the 
enemy  to  disable  Americans!  This  cas- 
ualty list  would  not  have  been  printed 
if  every  American  were  permitted  reg- 
ular medical  examination  and  proper 
treatment. 

Americans  can  no  longer  afford  to 
be  the  losers,  so  that  a  few  may  profit. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States 
must  put  every  citizen  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  Armed  Forces  with  the 
same  standards  of  food,  clothing,  pay 
and  health  protection  guaranteed.  It 
is  the  only  means  whereby  a  highly- 
efficient,  superbly  healthy  Victory  ma- 
chine may  be  created  and  final  success 
assured  to  the  allied  armies.  This  has 
been  constantly  pointed  out  by  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  In  Its  proposals  for  Total 
Conscription  of  Men,  Money,  Ma- 
chines and  Materiel.  Among  other 
things,  Technocracy  advocates  the  sus- 
pension of  all  dividends,  profits,  inter- 
est, rents,  dues  and  taxes  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  and  for  six  months 
afterwards.  What  a  headache  this 
would  be  to  those  who  are  capitaliz- 
ing on  America's  war  calamity! 

Some  other  pertinent  factors  in- 
cluded In  their  Victory  Program  is  the 
Total  Conscription  of  all  effectives 
both  male  and  female  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  65  for  national  service, 
civilian  and  military;  and,  as  a  measure 
of  national  safety  and  national  welfare, 
the  closing  of  all  public  bars  and  the 
limiting  of  the  sale  of  splritous  bever- 
ages to  restaurants,  hotel  dining  rooms 
and  licensed  liquor  stores  —  another 
curb  on  venereal  disease  and  prostitu- 
tion. 

America  has  everything  necessary  to 
win  the  war;  that  Is,  everything  but 
time.  Interference  with  American  Vic- 
tory is  more  than  treasonous  and  can- 
not be  tolerated  in  this  war  crisis.  Im- 
mediate offensive  action  must  be  taken 
against  all  forces  which  threaten 
America's  survival.  Then,  when  Johnny 
Doughboy  comes  marching  home  to 
the  arms  of  those  he  loves  it  will  be 
to  a  completely  free  America — an 
America  that  has  banished  forever  the 
insidious  strongholds  of  disease  and 
treacherous   fascist   aggression. 

— Olive  V.  Applegate. 
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On  the 
HOME 

Getting  'Em  Young 

"Senator  Harley  Kilgore  (Demo- 
crat), West  Virginia,  introduced  a  reso- 
lution in  the  Senate  today  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  allow  all  citizens 
over  the  age  of  18  the  right  to  vote." 

— Los    Angeles    Examiner, 
October     26,      1943. 

School  of  Statesmanship 

.  .  .  concrete  and  interesting  evi- 
dence of  the  anti-Russian  and  anti- 
liberal  mold  In  which  our  foreign  pol- 
icy is  directed  and  in  which  our  post- 
war plans  for  Europe  are  shaped  is 
to  be  found  In  the  School  of  Foreign 
Service  at  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  school  is  a 
training  ground  for  future  U.  S.  diplo- 
mats. .  .  .  Georgetown  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  University  and  its  Foreign 
Service  School,  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
institution.  At  Georgetown  there  has 
now  been  established  also  one  of  the 
.  .  .  schools  for  military  government 
and  occupation  work  run  by  the  De- 
partment of  War.  .  .  . 

"The  principal  lecturer  at  the 
Georgetown  military  school  is  Father 
Edmund  A.  Walsh,  who  is  also  Vice 
Regent  of  the  School  for  Foreign 
Service.  .  .  .  Walsh  said:  'Europe  can 
never  be  rebuilt  without  a  regenera- 
tion of  the  spiritual  values  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.'  .  .  . 

"Of  the  profit  motive  economy  the 
prospectus  teaches:  'Emphasis  here 
should  be  put  upon  the  forceful  In- 
centive of  private  profit  back  of  it 
all,  entirely  separate  from  government 
control:  competition,  free  enterprise, 
and  accumulation  of  savings  all  funda- 
mentally resting  upon  the  motive  of 
profit.'  .  .  . 

"The  revival  of  the  hioly  Roman  Em- 
pire as  the  proper  settlement  for  Eu- 
rope    is     especially     emphasized     by 
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Goetz  Briefs,  formerly  a  close  col- 
laborator of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cen- 
ter Party  in  Germany.  .  .  .  'We  must 
be  careful,'  he  warns,  'that  Europe  Is 
not  overrun  by  the  Slavs.'  .  .  . 

"Still  another  teacher  in  the  army 
special  training  courses  at  Georgetown 
and  at  the  School  of  Foreign  Service 
is  Edgar  Prochnik,  the  last  Austrian 
Minister  to  the  U.  S.  .  .  .  He  told  his 
classes  this  September  that  for  him 
the  only  possible  solution  for  central 
Europe  Is  a  restoration  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  with  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  as 
its    rulers." 

—The   Protestant,  October    1943. 

Difference  of  Opinion 

"Dr.  Frank  Munk,  Czechoslovak  econ- 
omist, has  this  to  say  In  discussing  be- 
fore various  women's  groups  in  the 
southland  the  status  of  world  affairs: 

"  '  .  .  .  Talk  of  restoring  Otto  to  the 
Hapsburg  throne  and  Juan  to  the 
Spanish  throne  is  as  absurd  as  planning 
to  give  America  back  to  the  Indians.'  " 

— Los    Angeles    Daily    News, 
November  22,    1943. 

Always  the  Good  Neighbor 

"Despite  hundreds  of  Idle  tungsten 
properties  in  Western  States  we  are 
still  flying  some  from  China,  reports 
the  Phoenix  Mining  Journal.  And  be- 
sides we  Import  a  lot  from  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Peru,  Chile,  Cuba  and  Mex- 
ico." 

— California    Mining    Journal, 
November,    1943. 

A  Thriving  Business 

"Mexicans  from  south  of  the  border 
are  peddling  American  ration  points 
issued  to  them  in  accordance  with  the 
Administration's  good  neighbor  policy, 
reports   from   Texas   say. 

"Meat  points  have  been  sold  to 
hungry  Americans  for  ten   cents  each 


and  shoe  coupons  are  bringing  as  high 
as  $2.50.  Estimates  are  that  the 
monthly  take  by  Mexicans  in  El  Paso 
alone  is  $10,000. 

"O'PA  has  just  completed  its  fourth 
bi-monthly  issue  of  ration  books  to 
Mexican  applicants  residing  just  over 
the  border.  According  to  reports  ap- 
proximately 140,000  residents  of  Mex- 
ico, where  there  is  no  rationing,  re- 
ceived the  books.  OPA  records  show 
that  28,000  of  the  65,000  people  ir^ 
Juarez  are  receiving  the  American  ra- 
tion allowance." 

— Republican  National  Committee, 
November    15,    1943. 

They  Ain't  Foolin' 

"The  Army  and  Navy  are  getting 
tough  in  their  efforts  to  step  up  plane 
production.  Within  the  last  week  they 
have  quietly  informed  several  plane 
manufacturers  that  unless  their  output 
increases  substantially,  the  manage- 
ment will   be   replaced. 

"They  are  prepared  to  go  through 
with  it  if  the  threat  doesn't  bring 
about  better  utilization  of  manpower 
and  adoption  of  suggested  production 
shortcuts.  The  plan  is  to  borrow  man- 
agement from  more  efficient  plants  as 
was  done  at  Brewster  aircraft." 

— Newsweek,  November  22,   1943. 

As  Clear  as  Mud 

"In  Washington,  OPA  cringed  at 
the  syntactical  intricacy  of  an  order 
Involving  fruitcake,  resolved  to  simplify 
it,  finally  came  up  with:  'All  com- 
modities listed  in  Appendix  A  are 
those  known  to  the  trade  as  such,  ex- 
cepting therefrom  such  thereof,  if  any, 
while  subject  to  another  regulation.' 

—Time,  August  23,  1943. 

Labor  Awakes 

"Will  men  be  drafted  to  work  as 
well  as  to  fight?  The  answer  to  that 
question  may  lie  in  another  question: 
Will   dollars   also   be   drafted? 

"It  is  regarded  here  as  inevitable 
that  labor — if  as  a  matter  of  extreme 
emergency  it  would  accept  national 
service  legislation  at  all  —  would  de- 
mand comparable  controls  on  capital, 
on  the  ground  th^t  a  person  drafted 
into  war  factories  would  be  working  not 
only  for  vital  war  production  but  for 
the   profits   of  company  stockholders." 

—Tulsa    Daily    World, 
Sept.   19,   1943. 
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Streamlined  Alphabet 


Elimination    of    Duplicating   Bureaus 
Possible  Through  Total  Mobilization 


EARLY  in  November  another  re- 
shuffling of  bureaus  tool<  place  in 
Washington  when  the  Office  of 
Lend-lease  Administration,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Warfare,  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Op- 
erations, the  foreign-procurement  di- 
vision of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Foreign  Economic  Co- 
ordination merged  Into  a  new  bureau 
under  a  new  label — the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration,  or  alphabetically 
speaking,  the  FEA. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not 
this  consolidation  will  eliminate  the 
overlapping  authority  in  these  agen- 
cies. The  so-called  'streamlined'  Office 
of  Foreign  Economic  Coordination  had 
grown  into  99  different  committees. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  criticisms 
that  are  emanating  from  the  Legisla- 
ture In  regard  to  these  governmental 
agencies.  They  have  been  called  a 
'refuge  for  Communist  and  New  Deal 
political  derelicts,'  a  'bureaucratic 
monstrosity'  and  a  'cancer  that  Is  de- 
stroying our  democratic  method  of 
living.' 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Ex- 
aminer of  July  7,  1943,  Senator  hlarry 
A.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  in  speaking  of 
what  he  called  'this  Frankenstein  mon- 
ster' stated: 

"This  bureaucracy  is  not  elected  by  the 
people.  It  is  not  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  Yet  it  wastes  the  people's  nnoney, 
flouts  the  will  ot  the  people's  elected 
representatives  and — down  to  the  last 
crossroads,  village  and  farm — is  extending 
its  power   over  the   people's   lives." 

Representative  Woodruff  of  Michi- 
gan lifted  a  sentence  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  which,  he  said, 
describes  the  bureaus  In  Washington 
as  well  as  It  did  King  George  of  Eng- 
land. The  statement  reads: 

"He  has  erected  a  nnultitude  of  new 
offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers 
to  harrass  our  people  and  eat  out  their 
substance." 

An  article  in  the  October  1943  Issue 


of     The     Emancipator     carried     these 
statements   about  bureaucracy: 

"Look  behind  most  of  the  bungling 
on  the  home  front  and  you'll  find  the 
hand  of  a  big-shot  business  man  in 
government  employ  pulling  wires  for 
the  benefit  of  some  corporation  chiefly 
Interested  in  wartime  profits,  post-war 
monopoly,    or    both.    .    .   . 

"Through  the  use  of  the  press,  whose 
voice  they  largely  control,  these  big 
business  Interests  have  succeeded  in 
placing  most  of  the  blame  for  'bu- 
reaucratic bungling'  (and  in  fact  all 
hardships  Incident  to  the  war)  onto 
the  shoulders  of  the  much-criticized 
'long-haired'  college  professor  and  his 
fellow-worker,  the  equally-reviled  'eco- 
nomic  theorist.'  " 

In  contrast  to  the  views  expressed 
in  the  foregoing  quote.  Representative 
Taber  of  New  York  In  addressing  the 
House  asked  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
'long-haired'  professors  in  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  attacked 
the  'cock-eyed  plans'  of  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  Warfare,  hlis  'solution' 
to  the  problem  is  to  have  competent 
business  men  in  these  agencies,  or  to 
have  lawyers  of  long  experience.  Sena- 
tor Byrd,  however,  in  his  criticism  of 
non-essential  governmental  expendi- 
tures, evidently  believes  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  get  along  very  well  with- 
out so  many  lawyers,  hie  states  that 
there  are  2700  in  the  OPA  alone— 
500  in  Washington  devising  regulations 
and  2200  throughout  the  country  to 
make  sure  the  regulations  'regulate.' 

According  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, there  are  at  least  3  million 
federal  employes,  exclusive  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  averages  one  fed- 
eral employe  to  every  44  Americans, 
an  increase  of  over  200%  since  the 
defense  program  began  in  1939.  This 
includes  not  only  those  employed  in 
war  bureaus,  but  also  the  regular  de- 
partments and  those  employed  In  war 
production. 

In  contrast  to  the  mushroom  growth 


of  the  various  war  agencies,  regular 
departments  of  government  do  not 
show  this  growth.  The  postal  service, 
for  example,  has  not  increased  its 
personnel  In  spite  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased business  and  added  burden 
of  war  duties.  There  has  been  an  In- 
crease in  some  departments  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  because  of  the  necessity 
of  co-ordinating  their  activities.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  conservation 
and  development  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior. 

These  facts  may  or  may  not  be  taken 
Into  consideration  by  the  critics  of  this 
growing  tendency  towards  bureau- 
cracy, but  there  is  an  odor  of  politi- 
cal opposition  in  some  of  this  criticism. 
The  injection  of  political  controversy 
is  particularly  unfortunate  at  this  time 
when  our  nation  needs  clear  thinking 
leaders  as  at  no  other  time  in  its  his- 
tory. Congress  is  becoming  uneasy. 
These  war  boards  have  to  a  certain 
extent  undertaken  their  own  employ- 
ment program,  and  Congress  is  some- 
what angry  over  its  loss  of  patronage. 
Other  critics  are  sincere,  as  they  be- 
wilderedly  watch  the  'American  way' 
of  private  chiseling  fall  apart,  with 
government  regulation  playing  an  In- 
creasingly important  role. 

The  growing  concentration  of  fed- 
eral power  and  attempts  to  control 
its  activities  by  means  of  bureaus, 
boards,  and  alphabetical  committees 
are  only  futile  political  attempts  to  fol- 
low the  demands  of  a  technological 
economy  for  a  more  closely-knit  in- 
telligent direction  of  its  physical  equip- 
ment. Bureaucracy  Is  only  another  sym- 
tom  of  the  Inability  of  political  leaders 
to  understand  the  necessity  for  this 
direction. 

The  'good  old  days'  have  departed 
in  a  blaze  of  kilowatts  and  high  volt- 
ages. As  long  as  those  in  high  places 
ignore  the  fact  that  technology  has 
outmoded  political  and  bureaucratic 
methods,  we  shall  have  more  compli- 
cated governmental  machinery  with 
new  activities,  calling  for  more  tax- 
raising  facilities,  which  In  turn  call  for 
more  personnel,  who  need  more  equip- 
ment, and  more  money,  and  more 
taxes — and  so  on,  and  on. 

Why  not  simplify  governmental  ac- 
tivities while  our  country  is  in  a  life 
and  death,  struggle  for  its  existence? 
Why  waste  manpower?  The  manpower 
situation  Is  becoming  more  acute.  The 
adoption    of    Technocracy's    proposed 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   18) 
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News   of  the   Orsanization 
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A  LOOK  at  a  SECTION 


From  coast  to  coast  and  from  the 
Arctic  Circle  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
Technocracy  Sections  are  diligently  at 
work  informing  Americans  of  the  need 
for  mobilizing  our  resources. 

Attractive  headquarters,  maintained 
and  staffed  by  the  members  of  the 
Organization  are  'beehives  of  activity' 
as  the  march  of  events  finds  that 
'M-day'   ever  closer. 

In     these     headquarters     the     study 


classes,  the  public  lectures  and  all  of 
the  official  meetings  of  the  Section  are 
conducted.  In  cities  where  24-hour  op- 
eration is  warranted,  the  Sections  are 
operating  on  that  basis.  Thus  members 
who  work  the  'swing'  shift  or  the 
'graveyard'  shift  are  not  deprived  of 
their  opportunity  to  function. 

Featured  on  the  'Operations'  pages 
this  month  are  pictures  of  one  of  the 
Sections  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Sec- 


tion 2,  R.  D.  I  1833.  As  a  result  of 
wartime  conditions  —  longer  working 
hours,  crowded  transportation  faciliti- 
ties,  gasoline  rationing,  fuel  shortages 
— three  of  the  Sections  in  Southwest 
Los  Angeles  consolidated  their  activi- 
ties and  their  headquarters  for  oper- 
ating with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort. 

In  other  words,  the  mobilization  of 
the  resources  of  these  Sections  has 
taken  place,  and  the  results  stand  as 
an  example  of  the  efficiency  of  such 
procedure. 


Headquarters  of  Section  2,    R.   D.    11833,   'workshop'  for  the  Technocrats  of  Southwest  Los  Angeles.  Part  of 
one     of    these     buildings    houses    the    Editorial,     Research    and    Circulation    offices    of    The    TECHNOCRAT. 
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This  attractive  window  and  reception  office  are  an  invitation  to  the  passer-by  to  stop  in  for  information. 
A  complete  file  of  official  publications  and  an  up-to-the-minute  library  furnish  interesting  literature  for 
those    who    are    education    'bent.'     Courteous    receptionists    are    on    duty    at    all    times   to    answer    questions. 


Monthly  membership  meetings  are 
held  in  the  Section  Headquarters  for 
members  only.  At  these  meetings  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
report  to  the  membership  the  ac- 
tivities completed  and  those  planned 
for  the  succeeding  month.  Wartime 
emergency  has  again  changed  the 
pattern  of  activities.  These  meetings 
are  held  in  split  sessions  to  give  all 
members  an  opportunity  to  attend 
and  to  furnish  hall  capacity  for  the 
membership.  This  picture,  taken  at 
one  of  these  sessions,  shows  the  Sec- 
tion Director  addressing  the  mem- 
bers. 
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OPERATIONS 


LEFT:  Members  of  Technoc- 
racy wear  regulation  gray 
dress  voluntarily  to  symbolize 
the  Organization.  These  mem- 
bers are  part  of  the  group  as- 
sembled for  one  of  the  night 
sessions  of  the  Membership 
meetings. 


CENTER:  A  few  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Section  2  rewarding 
themselves  with  'coffee  and'  in 
the  Section  kitchen  after  an 
evening's  work  at  the  Head- 
quarters. Evidently  they  find 
relaxation    in    a    hearty    laugh. 


BELOW:  Each  Technocracy  Sec- 
tion has  a  Board  of  Governors 
— eleven  members  who  are  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Section.  Left  to 
right:  Director,  Organization, 
Education,  Secretary,  New 
Membership,  Public  Speaking, 
Finance,  Publications,  Chief  of 
Staff.  The  other  two  members 
of  the  Board  are  the  Treasurer 
and    Governor  of    Research. 
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RIGHT:  Here  is  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors at  work.  After  working  a  full 
shift  in  defense  plants,  classrooms, 
shops  and  kitchens,  these  Techno- 
crats meet  to  work  out  plans  for 
Section  activities,  these  activities 
centering  on  publicizing  Technoc- 
racy's Victory  Program  of  Total  Con- 
scription. This  is  an  example  of  serv- 
ice without  profit. 


I 
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Streamlined  Alphabet 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  13) 

Victory  Program  of  Total  Conscription, 
with  its  consequent  freezing  of  the 
financial  structure  and  attending  ac- 
tivities, would  release  thousands  of 
federal  employes  now  concerned  with 
bookkeeping  and  other  financial  trans- 
actions. Even  in  the  postal  department, 
one  of  the  most  stable  of  government 
activities,  the  release  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  personnel  needed  to 
handle  unessential  mail,  to  sell  stamps, 
and  to  write,  tabulate  and  account 
for  all  money  orders  paid  and  issued, 
would  give  noticeable  assistance  to  the 
shortage  of  labor.  Released,  too,  could 
be  the  great  body  of  clerks,  typists 
and  accountants  in  other  branches  of 
government. 

The  conscription  of  men  and  women, 
together  with  materiel,  money  and 
equipment  for  the  duration,  and  for 
six  months  thereafter,  can  solve  our 
manpower  problems.  It  would  make 
everyone  a  federal  employe,  working 
for  his  country  rather  than  for  promo- 
tion of  business.  Everyone  would  be 
giving  service  to  the  government  with- 
out financial  gain. 

The  Postmaster  General  recently 
gave  recognition  to  the  employes  of 
the  postal  department  when  he  said: 

"The  encouraging  reaction  of  our  fel- 
low workers  to  this  program  [that  of  im- 
provement in  the  postal  service]  is  con- 
crete evidence  that  financial  rewards  are 
not  required  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Postal  Es- 
tablishment nor  of  organizing  for  the  pub- 
lic good  vast  reserves  of  talent  and  ability 
which  exist  in  our  postal  organization." 

Surely  all  Americans  are  just  as 
earnest  in  their  desire  to  utilize  their 
efforts  and  their  talents  for  the  welfare 


A  FINAL  SALUTE 

GEORGE  W.  PATTERSON, 
for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  Circulation  Staff  of  The 
TECHNOCRAT,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  on  October  26. 

We  offer  a  final  salute  in 
tribute  to  his  loyal  service. 

The  TECHNOCRAT  STAFF. 
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of  the  country.  When  Americans  are 
united  toward  one  goal  only — the  sal- 
vation of  America  for  Americans — the 
march  of  bureaucracy  as  a  means  of 
governmental  control  can  be  elimi- 
nated, political  bickering  and  wran- 
gling over  overlapping  authority  will 
cease,  and  America  will  go  forward 
to  win  the  war  and  the  peace. 

— Beryl  Young. 

FOOD  of  the  FUTURE 

Science  moves  on,  and  many  of  its 
discoveries  are  startling. 

Dr.  Carl  C.  LIndegren,  a  research 
expert  studying  on  an  Anheuser-Busch 
scholarship  at  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  discloses  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  made  by  science 
in  recent  years,  the  discovery  that 
yeast  has  sex. 

There  are  about  five  thousand  yeast 
types  on  the  market  and  none  of  them 
fill  all  needs  of  the  manufacturers.  Dr. 
LIndegren  states:  "The  discovery  of 
yeast  sex  cells  which  mate  opens  up 
an  opportunity  by  which  we  can  breed 
a  yeast  that  will  Incorporate  all  the 
features  manufacturers  seek." 

Of  all  our  foods  yeast  Is  the  only 
primary  food  that  is  produced  by  fac- 
tory methods  and  is  independent  of 
soil  fertility  or  weather  conditions.  It 
requires  one  year  to  produce  a  crop 
of  protein  producing  plants,  about 
eight  months  to  produce  pork  and  two 


to  three  years  for  beef,  but  only  twelve 
hours  for  a  crop  of  yeast.  A  yeast 
producer  can  plant  a  ton  of  yeast  in 
the  morning  and  harvest  six  tons  that 
same  evening. 

Dr.  LIndegren  explained,  "Yeast  is 
the  first  of  many  primary  foods  which 
will  eventually  be  manufactured  by 
mass  production." 

The  farmer  of  tomorrow  will  be  a 
chemist,  hie  will  raise  the  food  plants 
In  water  by  mass  production  technique. 
Tropical  plantations,  rich  farm  land  and 
coolie  labor  will  be  unable  to  compete 
with   him. 

Lindegren's  genetic  study  has  al- 
ready helped  provide  our  Armed 
Forces  with  many  types  of  yeast  sup- 
plement, one  of  which  is  known  as  the 
'meat  extender.'  This  'extender'  is  a 
/ellow  -  brown  powder,  which,  when 
placed  between  two  pork  chops,  for 
example,  results  In  the  third  pork  chop 
when  cooked. 

This  discovery  of  yeast  sex  Is  but  one 
of  many  discoveries  brought  about  by 
the  pressure  of  war.  There  has  been 
greater  advancement  in  science  and 
technology  since  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II  than  there  would  have 
been  in  twenty  years  of  peace  time. 
The  change  In  the  world  which  is  being 
brought  about  by  the  industrial  revo- 
lution is  scarcely  started;  but,  now 
that  it  has  started,  even  the  ineffi- 
ciency and  obstructionism  of  an  obso- 
lete, outmoded  Price  System  cannot 
stop  it. 

— Roy  Gilbert. 
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EYES  IN  THE  SKY 


(FRONT  COVER) 


Sharp-eyed  brother  of  the  lead- 
spouting  Lightning  P-38  Is  this  Lock- 
heed Lightning  camera  ship,  which  Is  a 
P-38  with  cameras  substituted  for  the 
machine  guns  and  cannon  In  the  nose 
of  this  world's  fastest  airplane.  High 
speed  reconnalsance  Is  the  new  aspect 
of  war  that  the  P-38  camera  ship  has 
brought  to  the  American  Air  Force — 
an  airplane  which  photographs  the  bat- 
tle terrain  at  terrlfc  speeds  and  gets 
back  with  the  photographic  record 
while  the  battle  still  Is  in  progress. 
Without  guns,  the  camera  ship  pilots 
must  rely  on  the  speed  and  climb  of 
their     airplanes,     and     their     own     in- 


genuity In  outdistancing  and  outwitting 
the  enemy  fighters.  Flying  beyond  hu- 
man sight,  at  an  elevation  of  30,000 
feet,  if  necessary,  these  swift  camera 
ships  operate  a  battery  of  motion  pic- 
ture cameras  which  pierce  the  overcast 
and  make  a  permanent  record  of  the 
terrain  under  observation.  Blow-ups  of  g^ 
photographs  taken  at  this  height  reveal  " 
details  which  make  it  possible  to  count 
ties  In  railroad  tracks,  and  to  detect 
those  slight  variances  which  are  so 
signlfcant  to  the  trained  military  ob- 
server. 


— Erik  Miller  Photo  from   Lockheed. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
I9I8-I9I9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  noi- 
profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  present  nation-wide  membership  organ- 
ization. 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or 
endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $5.00  which  are  paid 
by  the   member  to   his   local   Section. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with   the  Armed    Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy   unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  p,eacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome   in  Technocracy. 
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TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION 


WHAT  IS  MY  OBLIGATION  AS  A  CITIZEN? 


BEFORE  WE  can  enroll   15,000,000  men  in  our  Armed  Forces,  before  we 
can    mobilize    64,000,000    civilians   in    supplying    the    demands    of  the 
nation,  and  before  we  can  fully  engage  our  great  technology,  both  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  assume  a  new 
obligation — a  new  contract  of  citizenship. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  be 
economically  responsible  for  every  resident  o?  the  national  domain.  Total 
Conscription  requires  that  the  Government  provide  sustenance  and  security 
to  all  of  its  citizens — food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical  care,  and  a  national 
scale  of  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  contract  to 
serve  the  national  interest  to  the  exclusion  of  their  own  interests  for  this 
period  of  crisis.  This  new  obligation  means  that  the  people  of  America 
must  freely  surrender  for  the  duration  their  right  to  conduct  business,  their 
right  to  collective  bargaining,  their  right  to  charge  prices,  their  right  to 
create  debt,  their  right  to  be  free  to  chisel  their  fellow  men.  They  must 
adopt  national  service  as  their    part  of  the  contract  of  citizenship. 

The  man  in  the  Armed  Forces  has  already  surrendered  these  rights. 
He  cannot  get  rich,  he  cannot  bargain  with  his  commander,  he  cannot 
strike,   he  cannot  buy  and  sell  the  implements  he  uses. 

America  will  have  to  adopt  compulsory  national  service  in  place  of 
selling  the  war  to  big  business,  selling  it  to  the  labor  unions,  selling  it  to  the 
farmers,  selling  it  to  finance  capital,  and  selling  it  to  the  public  through 
various  forms  of  economic  bribery.  The  men  who  do  the  fighting  are  in 
national  service  now,  and  Technocracy  contends  that  such  national  service 
must  become  the   permanent  national  duty  of  all  Americans. 


National  Service  from  All  and  Profits  to  None! 
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WITH    THE    EDITORS 


//^^HE  Power  Age  has  arrived  in  North  America,  and  v/i+hin  the  next  decade  the  Power  Age 


T 


will  dominate  this  Continent  from  Panama  to  the  North  Pole.  Power  is  the  steamroller  of 
technology.  Technology  is  a  jealous  god.  Technology  will  tolerate  no  false  gods.  .  .  . 
Technology  is  the  social  mechanics  of  the  Power  Age.  The  aspirations  of  human  society  on  the 
North  American  Continent  must  be  but  the  projection  of  the  technological  pattern  of  this  Con- 
tinent. The  wish-fulfillment  of  the  masses,  the  sincerity  of  the  reformer,  the  enterprise  of  the 
politician,  the  vision  of  our  intellectuals,  the  pathology  of  our  economists,  are  but  gestures  of 
futility,  straws  In  the  wind,  In  the  face  of  the   march  of  power.    .    .    .    Technocracy  salutes  the 

march   of   power!"  —From   TECHNOCRACY    Magazine,   A-9   issue,    February,  1937. 


LAST  week  nature  'blacked  out'  scores  of  war  plants  and 
other  industries  and  about  125,000  homes  in  the  Los 
Angelas  area  and  we  were  given  a  visual  dennonstration 
of  the  fact  that  'power  is  the  steamroller  of  technology.' 

The  North  American  Continent  is  a  'Power  Station!'  The 
lives  and  welfare  of  its  175,000,000  citizens  in  Its  48,000 
communities  are  dependent  upon  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
power.  If  for  any  reason  these  vital  flow  lines  are  disrupted 
— by  nature  on  the  rampage,  by  mob  violence,  by  sabotage, 
or  any  major  debacle — the  lives  of  these  millions  are  in 
jeopardy.  Homes  are  without  lights,  refrigeration  or  heat- 
transportation  and  communication  facilities  bog  down;  ma- 
chines stand  idle  in  the  factories;  warehouses  and  markets 
are  glutted  with  unrefrigerated,  perishable  foods;  cities  are 
threatened  by  disease  from  non-functioning  sewerage  sys- 
tems; water  supplies  are  cut  off;  riots,  looting,  hysteria  and 
panic  result. 

We  are  reminded  of  an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  January  17,  1936,  following  an  incident 
in  that  city  when  the  Hell  Gate  Power  Station  ceased  to 
function.     It  reads  in  part: 

"A  short  circuit  and  fire  in  the  Hell  Gate  power  plant 
cripples  subway  trains  at  the  peak  of  the  traffic  and  plunges 
New  York  into  darkness  from  Sixtieth  Street  to  the  Harlem 
River  for  some  six  hours.  Similar  accidents  occur  at  rare 
Intervals  In  central  stations  all  over  the  country.  If  New 
York  has  hitherto  been  spared  annoying  interruptions  in 
electrical  service  it  Is  because  it  has  been  lucky  and  not 
because  its  central  station  organizations  are  more  efficient 
than  those  of  other  communities. 

"The  incident  carries  with  it  a  striking  social  lesson,  par- 
ticularly In  a  week  when  technical  societies  are  celebrating 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  James  Watt's  birth.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  nineteenth  century  energy  was  generated 
individuallstically  by  thousands  of  engines  that  were  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  first  mine  pump  that  Watt  de- 
signed with  a  separate  condenser.  Now  energy  is  produced 
In    central    stations    and    shot   hither   and   thither   over   vast 


regions.  Moreover,  energy  can  be  pooled.  The  New  York 
Edison  Company  draws  upon  the  electrical  resources  of  its 
own  stations  and  those  of  the  Niagara  Hudson  Company. 
It  is  the  modern  mass  character  of  energy  that  is  driven 
home  by  New  York's  mishap.  A  short  circuit — and  the 
organic  life  of  a  great  city  is  slackened  for  a  few  hours. 
Back  we  drift  to  the  eighteenth  century,  to  burn  candles 
and  realize  what  we  owe  to  the  physicists  and  the  engineers 
who  have  made  energy  collective  and  who  transform  the 
city  into  a  blaze  of  light  when  the  sun  goes  down. 

"How  utterly  dependent  we  are  on  the  engineers!  They 
and  the  scientists  hold  us  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand.  How 
many  of  them  are  there?  A  hundred  thousand,  a  million — 
who  knows?  They  constitute  a  new  ruling  class.  Destroy 
them  and  the  country  would  be  laid  low.  Disease  would 
decimate  us,  transportation  would  be  impossible,  telephone 
and  telegraph  would  be  silent,  starvation  would  stalk  In  the 
cities,  factories  would  stand  idle.  .  .  .  When  the  lights  go 
out  we  become  aware  of  our  rulers." 

We  take  this  means  by  which  we  live  for  granted.  We  are 
told  that  we  enjoy  greater  comfort  and  security  than  other 
peoples  because  we  have  'free'  enterprise.  But  America 
has  not  been  built  by  business  or  party  politics.  It  was  built 
by  our  technology.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  age  of 
super  power  based  on  the  utilization  of  our  hydroelectric 
energy  resources  in  a  Continental  system  of  power  genera- 
tion and  long-distance  transmission. 

The  foundations  of  fascism  are  poverty,  human  toll  and 
small-scale  operation.  The  foundation  of  America  is  its 
integrated  system  of  technology  and  power,  backed  by  its 
heritage  of  resources — large-scale  operation. 

When  we  have  mobilized  our  physical  resources  and  when 
all  North  Americans  are  headed  In  the  same  direction  we 
can  serve  notice  on  fascism — wherever  we  find  it — that  this 
Continent  will  not  succumb  to  Its  degrading  Influence,  but 
will  go  forward  to  meet  its  great  destiny. 

Technocracy  salutes  the  march  of  power! 
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ARTERIES  of  a  NATION 


Are  Its  Transportation  Systems  Which 
Carry   Vital   Supplies   to   Every   Point 


THE  story  of  transportation  in  war- 
time Is  a  contrast  in  great  accom- 
plishment and  equally  great  effici- 
ency. The  lack  of  over-all  planning  and 
coordination  is  glaringly  Illustrated 
daily  In  the  many  bottlenecks  and 
breakdowns  of  railroads,  trucking,  ship- 
ping and  other  means  of  transporting 
our  war  supplies,  equipment,  food  and 
passengers. 

What  can  be  accomplished  when 
the  hobbles  are  removed  and  coordi- 
nation and  technology  are  applied  has 
been  shown  In  the  building  of  the 
Alcan  Highway  to  Alaska  and  in  the 
transporting  of  war  supplies  to  Russia 
across  the  Iranian  desert.  Both  were 
considered  miracles  of  accomplish- 
ment. Both  were  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Army  engineers. 

The  story  of  Alcan  was  one  of  steep 
mountain  passes,  glaciers,  quagmires, 
swift  streams,  mosqultos  and  hard 
work.  It  was  a  project  that  should 
have  been  accomplished  long  before, 
but  it  took  the  urgency  of  a  world  war 
and  imminent  danger  of  an  attack  on 
Alaska  to  speed  this  vital  supply  artery 
to  completion.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  in  that  sector,  but  the  initial  step 
has  been  taken,  and  supplies  are  now 
moving  by  land  that  formerly  had  to 
go  by  the  vulnerable  sea  route. 

The  job  of  pushing  the  Alaska  high- 
way through  was  given  to  Army  en- 
gineers. They  finished  this  great  en- 
gineering feat  in  seven  months — three 
months  ahead  of  schedule — by  using 
heavy-duty  engineering  equipment. 

COORDINATED  OPERATION 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in 
Iran,  another  kind  of  transportation 
problem  was  engineered  by  the  Army. 
This  was  the  problem  of  getting  Lend- 
lease  supplies  across  the  desert  to 
Russia.  To  achieve  this,  ancient  fishing 
villages  were  converted  into  modern 
ports  to  receive  the  Incoming  cargo; 
airplane  and  truck  assembly  lines  were 
set  up;  a  unique  but  Inadequate  single 


track  railroad  was  innproved;  and  a 
trackless  route  across  the  desert  was 
converted  into  a   heavy-duty  road. 

On  the  airplane  assembly  line  more 
than  a  thousand  American  workers  toll 
day  and  night  to  maintain  a  steady 
flow  of  bombers  and  fighters  for  the 
Russian  pilots  to  fly  to  the  battlefront. 

Trucks,  which  are  now  coming  off 
the  assembly  line  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  ten  minutes,  are  operated  by 
Iranian  drivers,  who  have  been  trained 
in  well-organized  schools  run  by  Army 
officials. 

Trucking  experts  have  established  a 
shuttle  service  so  that  the  trucks  roll 
day  and  night.  A  block  system  has 
been  laid  out  along  the  800-mile  high- 
way—each block  ranging  from  150  to 
170  miles.  At  the  end  of  each  block 
there  is  a  complete  rest  camp  and 
maintenance  crew.  Each  driver  runs 
his  block  and  then  drops  off  for  a  meal 
and  a  few  hours  sleep  before  return- 
ing with  a  homeward-bound  truck.  The 
loaded  truck,  after  a  quick  checkup, 
continues  on  its  way  with  a  fresh  driver, 
so  that  supplies  are  rushed  through  as 
fast  as  possible  to  the  Russian  front. 

This  Is  a  fine  example  of  cooperation 
and  coordination  between  ships,  trucks 
and  railroads,  making  the  best  use  of 
equipment  and  manpower,  with  one 
consideration  only — that  of  supplying 
goods  where  they  are  needed  when 
they  are  needed. 

In  contrast  to  this  efficient  operation 
on  foreign  soil  Is  the  threatened  break- 
down here  at  home  of  both  motor 
transport  and  railroad  traffic.  In  the 
good  old  'American  Way'  of  locking 
the  stable  after  the  horse  Is  gone,  we 
are  now  beginning  to  realize  how  in- 
adequately we  have  planned  our  trans- 
portation system  so  as  to  keep  open 
the  arteries  through  which  flows  the 
life  blood  of  America. 

Motor  Transportation  magazine  for 
January  1944  gives  us  some  facts  and 
figures  that  show  how  grave  the  situa- 
tion  Is  becoming: 


"Persons  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
of  the  facts  and  fully  qualified  to  speak 
authoritatively  have  made  public  state- 
ments In  which  they  indicate  the  prob- 
able collapse  of  commercial  highway 
transport  during  1944.  Should  utter 
failure  be  staved  off,  there  is  no  ex- 
pectancy that  serious  Impairment  can 
be  avoided.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
savants. 

AUTHORITIES  WORRIED 

"...  The  following  expressions  of 
opinion  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
wind: 

"Joseph  B.  Eastman,  director.  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  —  'We  are 
approaching  the  most  serious  stage  of 
the  war  in  relation  to  domestic  trans- 
portation. The  next  few  months  can 
definitely  be  designated  as  critical.' 

"W.  Y.  Blanning,  director.  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carriers,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  —  'The  motor  transporta- 
tion Industry  can  avert  a  total  break- 
down  by  the  narrowest  of  margins.' 

"Henry  F.  McCarthy,  director,  Di- 
vision of  Traffic  Movement,  O.  D.  T. 
— 'It  will  take  a  miracle  to  overcome 
the  tire,  parts,  vehicle  and  manpower 
stringencies  which  will  face  the  truck- 
ing Industry  In  the  next  six  months.' 

"Lt.  Gen.  Delos  Emmons,  command- 
ing general  of  the  Western  Defense 
Command — 'The  Pacific  Coast  faces  a 
major  transportation   crisis.' 

"L.  F.  Orr,  general  traffic  manager. 
Pet  Milk  Company,  a  large  national 
shipper  —  'There  must  be  additional 
equipment  made  available  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  break- 
down In  highway  transportation  so  se- 
vere that  It  will  seriously  affect  our 
war  effort.' 

"Albert  S.  Goss,  master  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  warns  that  drastic  ac- 
tion will  be  necessary  to  prevent  a 
'serious  breakdown'  in  essential  war- 
time domestic  transportation." 

The  writer  then  describes  what  this 
breakdown  will  mean: 

"When      contemplating      what      un- 
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Vital  war  material,  as  well  as  civilian  food  supplies,  is  hauled  by  motor  transport.  In 
order  to  handle  such  giant  loads  as  this,  the  equipment  must  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion— a  difficult  task  now  when  parts  and  mechanics  are  scarce. — Photo  courtesy  of 
Fruehauf  Trailer  Co. 


doubtedly  will  ensue  should  commer- 
cial motor  transport  fail  in  the  eleven 
western  states,  two  phases  merit  con- 
sideration. One  relates  to  the  move- 
ment by  truck  of  supplies  for  the  civil- 
ian population,  the  other  to  hauling 
for  the  armed  forces.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  military  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  itself.  A  bit  inconvenienced, 
perhaps,  but  it  will  do  all  right.  It  is 
the  welfare  of  the  civilian  population 
that  appears  to  be  acutely  threatened 
and  that  does  deserve  consideration — 
very  serious  consideration. 

"In  the  eleven  western  states  are 
7,572  communities  that  depend  on 
highway  transportation  exclusively  as 
they  are  not  served  by  railways,  air- 
ways, or  waterways.  This  is  37.5  per 
cent  of  all  of  the  communities.  .  .  . 

"In  these  communities  reside  one- 
tenth  of  the  entire  non-farm  popula- 
tion of  the  states.  Deterioration  of 
commercial  highway  transport  to  any 
degree  whatsoever  will  have  a  propor- 
tionate effect  on  the  entire  population 
of  those  communities.  If  it  [should]  col- 
lapse, those  people's  only  recourse  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  necessities 
of  life  would  be  private.  Individual 
transportation — their  own  motor  cars 
or  light  trucks.  No  estimate  of  the 
adequacy  of  these  for  the  job  can  be 
advanced." 

Especially  not  now  with  the  gasoline 
situation  as  it  is!  To  continue: 

"Total    collapse    will    be    unnecessary — 
serious    impairment    will     be    sufficient    to 


make  almost  the  entire  urban  popula- 
tion of  the  states  take  in  their  belts. 
This  includes  those  who  dwell  in  com- 
munities served  by  forms  of  transporta- 
tion that  do  not  use  the  highways  ex- 
clusively. -And  we  are  not  considering 
retail  truck  deliveries,  only  over-the-road 
movements  of  commodities  upon  which 
the  city  and  town  dwellers  depend.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  no  com- 
munity, large  or  small,  served  by  rails 
exclusively,  but  there  are  thousands 
served    by   trucks   only. 

"Should  highway  transport  in  our  states 
collapse  this  year,  shortages  in  vehicles, 
manpower,  equipment  and  supplies  will 
be  contributing  factors  and  each  highly 
important.  .  .  .  The  trucks  that  were  kept 
rolling  in  1943  quite  likely  will  not  con- 
tinue  to    roll   throughout    1944." 

In  Its  report  on  transportation,  the 
Senate  special  committee  investigating 
the   national   defense   program   stated: 

"Just  as  in  the  case  of  railroads,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  think  that  some- 
how our  truck  transportation  industry  will 
be  able  to  get  along  with  little  or  no 
new  equipment,  and  that  the  facilities  for 
making  such  new  equipment  can  be  di- 
verted indefinitely  to  the  manufacture  of 
war  equipment.  In  the  case  of  trucks, 
this  tendency  has  been  even  more  pro- 
nounced than  that  in  the  case  of  rail- 
roads. ...  As  the  result  of  this  and  the 
tremendous  military  demand  for  trucks 
during  1942  and  1943,  the  United  States, 
the  greatest  user  of  motor  vehicles  in  the 
world  and  the  most  dependent  upon 
them,  has  had  practically  no  trucks 
manufactured    for    civilian    use." 

Any  way  you  look  at  the  situation  It 
appears  that  the  worst  transportation 
crisis  of  the  war  Is  just  ahead.  The 
double  job  of  supplying  the  nation  with 


consumer  goods,  and  of  transporting 
armed  forces  and  equipment  to  both 
coasts  must  be  accomplished  somehow 
with  old  equipment  already  worn  and 
weakened  by  the  strain  of  two  years 
of  war. 

Railroad  train  wrecks  have  been  fre- 
quent in  the  last  few  months.  This  can 
be  blamed  on  the  overloading  and 
overworking  of  equipment,  the  lack  of 
sufficient  maintenance  men  and  the 
shortage  of  new  equipment  and  parts. 

Strikes  of  railroad  workers,  which 
threatened  the  steady  flow  of  war  sup- 
plies, were  averted  by  temporary  gov- 
ernment control.  Continuous  service  of 
railroads  at  peak  load  can  only  be 
achieved  when  Price  System  interfer- 
ence is  eliminated,  all  workers  put  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  armed  forces 
and  all  Industries  run  on  a  no-profit, 
full-capacity  operation  plan. 

Passengers  riding  in  buses,  street 
cars,  taxles,  trains  and  private  cars 
will  have  to  double  up  even  more  this 
year  than  last.  Anyone  who  has  ridden 
on  public  conveyances  lately  will  won- 
der how  this  can  be  done.  Train  pas- 
sengers sit  or  stand  in  aisles  and  sleep 
on  the  floor  in  every  car.  They  stand 
in  line  for  hours  to  get  a  meal  in  the 
diner.  Rationing  of  travel  tickets  has 
been  discussed  but  the  difficulties  are 
numerous.  Pleasure  trips  are  discour- 
aged but  no  way  has  yet  been  de- 
termined to  draw  the  line  between 
business  and   pleasure. 

Interurban  buses  cannot  carry  all 
the  passengers  who  want  to  ride. 
Street  cars  and  local  buses,  when 
loaded  to  the  roof,  pass  by  street 
corners  crowded  with  workers  and 
shoppers  waiting  for  possible  standing 
room  on  one  or  the  other.  Last  Sep- 
tember the  buses  and  trolleys  were 
hauling  60  million  passengers  a  day, 
an  increase  of  75%  over  peacetime 
normal.  Each  day  the  figure  climbs  as 
private  automobiles  wear  out  and 
gasoline  stocks  get  lower. 

The  gasoline  situation  threatens  to 
become  even  more  critical.  The  West 
Coast  may  have  to  cut  'A'  card  allow- 
ances drastically  and  check  more 
closely  on  the  use  of  supplementary 
gasoline.  Many  west  coast  gas  sta- 
Hons  are  out  of  gas,  and  storage  stocks 
are  getting  low. 

The  major  part  of  our  transportation 
facilities  is  powered  by  petroleum 
products.  The  waste  and  misuse  of 
these  means  an  inadequate  supply  for 
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necessary  purposes.  We  have  sent 
shiploads  of  oil  to  Spain  until  recently. 
We  have  been  manufacturing  synthetic 
rubber  from  butadiene,  a  petroleum 
product,  although  the  rubber  made 
from  alcohol  is  cheaper,  and  uses  re- 
placeable vegetable  products  as  its 
source.  We  cannot  go  Into  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  oil  situation  now — for 
that  is  a  long  story — but  it  is  closely 
related  to  the  transportation  problem. 
We  cannot  solve  one  without  also 
regulating  the  other. 

The  condition  of  highways  and  the 
conflicting  state  laws  concerning  maxi- 
mum weights  and  lengths  of  trucks  and 
trailers  are  other  barriers  to  efficient 
full-load  operation  of  motor  transport. 
Excessive  fees  are  charged  in  some 
states  for  over-length  or  over-weight 
loads.  Last  summer  when  truck  op- 
erators in  Colorado  refused  to  move 
over-weight  truck  loads  under  a  new 
high  schedule  of  fees,  90%  of  non- 
military  truck  *  traffic  was  halted  for 
four  days.  During  those  few  days 
about  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds 
of  freight  piled  up  in  Denver.  What  a 
prolonged  strike  would  do  to  truck 
traffic  can  be  easily  imagined. 

Railroad  interests  are  blamed  by  the 
truckers  for  these  conflicting  laws  and 
heavy  fees.  There  has  long  been  fric- 
tion between  railroads  and  trucking 
companies.    There   has   been   no  coop- 


eration or  heed  to  the  public  interest, 
except  where  railroads  obtained  con- 
trol of  truck  transportation.  We  can 
expect  very  little  coordinated  effort  as 
long  as  the  profit  motive  Interferes. 
Only  under  Total  Conscription  of  all 
equipment,  manpower  and  materiel 
can  we  have  full-load  operation  of  all 
transportation  facilities. 

On  January  22  Business  Week  re- 
ported some  of  the  troubles  truck  In- 
dustries are  having  —  troubles  which 
concern  all  of  us: 

"Highway  freight  haulers  claim  their 
operations  are  cracking  up  because  of 
Inadequate  replacement  vehicles  and 
parts.  They  are  beseeching  Washing- 
ton for  early  relief,  declaring  that  un- 
less they  have  it  the  nation's  highway 
freight  web  will  soon  break  wide  open, 
impairing  delivery  of  war  goods  at 
basic  sources. 

"Through  their  associations,  truckers 
are  asking  WPB  to  allocate  to  them  at 
once  a  share  of  the  productive  facili- 
ties now  assigned  military  vehicles. 
They  argue  that  unless  special  alloca- 
tions of  this  sort  are  made,  trucks  on 
the  battlefields  won't  have  war  mate- 
riel from   home  to  occupy  them.  .   .   . 

"Case  histories  to  bolster  the  claims 
are  coming  rapidly  to  light.  A.  C. 
Scott  of  Kirk  Transportation  Co.,  big 
Detroit  hauler,  declared  last  week  that 
against    141    power  units  In   service  at 


RIGHT:  Ships  go  by  land  in  wartime  in  order  to  expedite  war  orders.  Such  unusual 
loads  as  this  call  for  special  planning  and  handling  technique,  but  modern  technology 
does  the  job  efficiently. — Photo  courtesy  of  Fruehauf  Trailer  Company. 

BELOW:  The  longest  load  ever  hauled  in  Texas,  according  to  the  Texas  Highway  De- 
partment, which  furnished  a  police  escort.  The  over-all  length  of  the  tower  and  truck 
was  135  feet.  The  tower  alone  was  80  feet  long  and  weighed  80,000  pounds. — Photo 
courtesy  of  Hunsaker  Motor  Freight  Lines,   Inc. 


the  start  of  1943,  he  had  but  121  on 
Jan.  I,  1944,  and  20  of  these  were 
laid   up  for  repairs.   .  .  . 

"C.  J.  Yokom  of  Petroleum  Products 
hiaulers,  Detroit,  reported  that  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  of  his  oil  truck  fleet 
is  customarily  in  garage  for  repairs, 
against  12%  to  15%  a  year  ago.  hie 
said  inability  of  oil  truckers  to  meet 
deliveries  has  almost  closed  mllltarv 
and  civilian  airfields  in  the  Midwest 
many  times  since  fall. 

Don  C.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  Trucking  Assn.,  estimated 
trucking  efficiency  at  but  50%,  to  70% 


of  normal.  Maintenance  costs  in  1943, 
he  said,  were  higher  for  nnany  Michi- 
gan companies  than  the  actual  value 
of  the  trucks  repaired.  .  .  . 

"Maintenance  is  difficult,  truck  men 
agree,  despite  allocation  of  parts  out- 
put at  150%  of  normal.  Manpower 
and  facilities  problems  interpose  diffi- 
culties. Further,  wrecks  and  strain  on 
overworked  vehicles  are  enlarging 
parts  requirements." 

Feeble  steps  toward  the  pooling  of 
available  equipment  have  been  taken 
in  a  few  places  in  order  to  eliminate 
duplicate  runs.  Last  summer  33  high- 
way freight  haulers  in  the  Chicago 
area  combined  in  such  a  pool.  This 
arrangement  eliminates  competition 
and  permits  the  best  use  of  machines 
and  men.  Each  tractor  is  expected  to 
work  24  hours  a  day,  making  two  round 
trips  between  Chicago  and  peripheral 


points   instead    of   one   trip,    as   it   did 
before. 

The  participating  truckers  report  to 
a  central  dispatching  office  the  loads 
they  have  booked  to  various  destina- 
tions, and  the  central  office  then  as- 
signs the  hauling  to  whichever  carrier 
is  most  advantageously  situated  to 
handle  it. 

Such  a  step  is  only  a  preliminary  to 
the  coordinated  transportation  system 
which  must  be  established  in  order  to. 
keep  our  wartime  supply  lines  flowing 
steadily  to  the  armed  forces  and  civil- 
ian consumers. 

The  increasing  shortage  of  cars  and 
trucks  for  the  home  front  is  emphasiz- 
ing daily  our  need  for  Total  Conscrip- 
tion of  these  machines  and  the  men  to 
run  them.  Civilian  truck  and  trailer 
manufacture  was  stopped  July  !,   1942. 


This  20-month  period  has  seen  thou- 
sands of  trucks  retired,  with  none  be- 
ing manufactured  to  take  their  places. 

Modern  Industry  of  January  15, 
1944,  reports: 

"The  automobile  industry  is  now  pro- 
ducing war  goods  at  a  rate  which  is 
equivalent,  in  amount  of  work  going  into 
them,  to  a  production  of  16  million  cars 
a    year." 

Our  Industries  are  capable  of  great 
production,  but  what  good  will  large 
war  supplies  do  if  stored  in  warehouses 
or  depots,  awaiting  transportation? 

We  are  threatened  with  a  break- 
down not  only  of  transportation  but 
also  of  our  whole  war  effort  and  civilian 
economy,  if  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money 
is  not  instituted  soon.  There  is  no 
other  road  to  victory! 

— Maxine  Huntzinger. 


THE  THREAT  of  PEACE 


Makes  Last  Ditch  Defenders 
of  Status  Quo  Apprehensive 


AN  American  gentleman,  returning 
^\  home  from  a  dinner  party  with 
I  »hls  wife,  was  vigorously  scolded 
by  the  lady  for  his  alleged  stupidity.  "I 
was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  you  all 
evening,"  she  said.  "You  were  the  only 
man  there  who  didn't  have  a  postwar 
plan  to  explain!"  Although  this  yarn 
appears  In  a  current  magazine  on  a 
page  devoted  to  snappy  bits  of  humor 
It  Is  not  quite  as  facetious  as  it  seems. 

Planning  America's  future,  Europe's 
future,  Asia's  future,  the  future  of  the 
whole  world  has  become  the  great 
national  pastime — or  disease — spread- 
ing from  the  halls  of  Congress  to  the 
city  councils  of  our  smallest  crossroads 
towns  in  its  political  phase,  and  from 
the  sacred  directorate  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  to  the 
corner  grocery  store  in  the  realm  of 
business.  Also  every  individual  In  the 
public  eye  who  has  a  chance  of  catch- 
ing the  public's  ear  has  America's  fu- 
ture mapped  out  to  his  own  complete 
satisfaction  and  is  bursting  with  eager- 
ness to   impress  the  American   people 


with  the  soundness  of  his  analysis  and 
the  sureness  of  his  conclusions. 

Differing  only  in  their  details  all  of 
these  plans  are  based  on  the  same 
general  premise  and  are  pointed 
toward  the  same  goal.  The  premise 
Is  that  the  economy  of  these  United 
States  can  only  be  efficiently  operated 
under  the  somewhat  battered  aegis  of 
the  so-called  free  enterprise  system, 
and  the  conclusion  therefore  is  that 
this  system  must  be  preserved  in  per- 
petuity lest  this  country  fall  to  wrack 
and  ruin  and  the  people  thereof  van- 
ish forever  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  the  premise  is  not  a  valid  one, 
so  neither  is  the  conclusion.  No 
method  of  operation  of  production 
and  distribution  can  be  called  efficient 
that,  with  all  the  means  at  hand  to 
produce  and  distribute  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  its  people  more  than  ten  fold,  does 
not  proceed  to  do  so.  Yet  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  estimates  from 
Its  income  tax  returns  that  we  have  in 
these  United  States,  even  now  with  our 


full  employment  rolls,  21  million  fami- 
lies subsisting  on  less  than  $1000  gross 
Income  per  year,  and  24  million  fami- 
lies whose  earnings  range  only  from 
$1000  to  $2000  per  year. 

No  social  system  Is  either  equitable 
or  efficient  which  permits  huge  war 
profits  to  accrue  to  many  at  home  who 
only  furnish  the  weapons  for  war,  while 
the  best  of  our  youth  are  sacrificing 
everything  In  this  most  dreadful  war 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Yet  statis- 
tics from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  based  on  income  tax  re- 
turns, show  that  the  profits  for  all  busi- 
ness in  these  United  States  have  in- 
creased more  than  100% — after  taxes 
— over  the  1935-1939  average.  In 
certain  individual  groups  the  gain  was 
four  times  as  much. 

Furthermore,  70%  of  the  war  busi- 
ness has  gone  to  only  100  large  cor- 
porations, and  so  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
fits of  war  has  fallen  into  the  laps  of 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation. For  instance,  the  General  Mo- 
tors' take  was  $364  million  in   1943  and 
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the  total  for  all  business  was  over  $8 
billion  in  the  same  time.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  War  Patterson  speaking  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Mean  Commit- 
tee stated  last  November  that  if  the 
war  shall  continue  throughout  the  year 
1944,  government  contractors  will  have 
accumulated  in  profits,  after  renego- 
tiation and  after  taxes,  the  staggering 
sum  of  $42  billion— more  than  the  en- 
tire cost  of  this  country's  participation 
in  the  first  World  War! 

Furthermore,  it  Is  estimated  that  at 
the  war's  end  there  will  be  at  least 
$100  billion  worth  of  incomplete  war 
material  contracts.  Reflecting  the  gen- 
eral anti-social  attitude  of  the  brass 
hats  of  this  glorious  system  of  so-called 
free  enterprise,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Manufacturing  and  Industries  Commit- 
tee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
Los  Angeles,  a  vice  president  of  a 
powerful  banking  house  discoursed  at 
length  on  the  uselessness  of  attempt- 
ing to  audit  the  payoffs  to  the  con- 
tractors when  their  contracts  should  be 
cancelled.  Just  pay  them  whatever 
they  ask  appeared  to  be  his  proposal. 
Any  other  method  would  take  too  long! 

HEALTH  STANDARDS 

We  are  considering  now  only  a  few 
of  the  'peculiarities'  of  this  so-called 
free  enterprise  system,  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  few  who  benefit  by  It. 
But  do  you  realize  the  implications  of 
the  recent  figures  on  discharges  from 
the  Armed  Forces?  Behind  closed 
doors  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  Brigadier  General  Frank 
T.  Hines  recently  announced  these 
amazing  figures.  Up  to  September  30 
of  last  year,  nearly  1,000,000  men  had 
already  been  discharged  from  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Only  10,000,  or  !%■ 
were  discharged  because  of  disabili- 
ties received  in  battle.  Most  of  them 
were  disabled  before  they  entered  the 
service,  passing  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal tests  by  accident.  Realize  that 
these  discharged  men,  plus  the  24% 
of  white  men  and  45%  of  negroes  who 
have  been  rejected  on  reporting  for 
military  service,  are  all  between  the 
age  of  18  and  38  years — the  period 
of  greatest  physical  strength  In  a  man's 
life.  Realize  also  that  these  discharged 
and  rejected  men  form  a  very  large 
percentage  of  our  population  and  you 
will  get  some  measure  of  the  general 
low  health  standard  of  this,  the  wealth- 
iest country  in  the  world. 

Tuberculosis  was  found  to  be  one  of 


the  principal  diseases  rendering  these 
men  unfit  for  service.  Tuberculosis  Is 
very  often  a  result  of  malnutrition.  Yet 
to  maintain  price  and  the  system  of 
free  enterprise,  millions  of  tons  of 
food,  which  could  have  fed  these  men, 
were  destroyed  every  year  not  so  long 
ago.  Millions  of  Americans  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  the  medical  services  they 
need,  yet  the  so-called  free  enterprise 
system  balks  at  every  measure  aimed 
to  make  such  service  available  to 
them. 

A  SPECTRE  AT  THE  FEAST 

An  indictment  drawn  against  this 
lalssez  faire  system  of  economic  con- 
trols could  never  be  completed.  Its 
errors  of  omission  and  commission  are 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea — numberless. 
Despite  the  fact  that  it  contains  not 
the  slightest  element  of  a  sound  de- 
sign for  increasing  the  welfare  of  all 
of  its  133  million  citizens,  but  operates 
for  the  private  gain  of  less  than  3% 
of  them,  that  3%  hopes  and  plans 
to  keep  that  system  staggering  on 
through  this  war  period  and  forever 
thereafter.  But  the  eventual  end  of 
the  war  Is  the  spectre  at  the  feast. 

The  war  saved  the  Price  System  tem- 
porarily, but  the  advent  of  peace  will 
most  probably  sound  its  death  knell. 
The  die  hard,  last  ditch  defenders  of 
the  status  quo  realize  that  and  the 
stock  market  reflects  their  fears  of  it. 
Whenever  we  have  a  few  days  of  fa- 
vorable news  from  abroad  indicating 
an  early  victory,  stocks  go  down;  but 
when  the  news  of  Allied  disasters 
reaches  us,  stocks  bound  back  up 
again. 

When  the  drums  of  war  are  finally 
stilled  and  the  guns  stop  roaring  there 
will  be  mass  unemployment  in  this 
country  on  a  scale  never  before  known. 
The  very  necessities  of  war  have 
speeded  the  application  of  more  tech- 
nology to  production,  increasing  the 
capacity  to  produce,  but  decreasing 
the  man-hours  of  work  necessary,  at  a 
faster  rate  than  ever  before.  For  in- 
stance, a  plant  in  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  has  doubled  its  production 
with  only  20%  more  workers.  Phillip 
Johnson,  president  of  Boeing  Aircraft, 
recently  stated  that  his  company  now 
produces  a  Fortress  with  approximately 
1/3  the  number  of  man-hours  used  in 
December   1941. 

But  the  sacred  system  of  free  enter- 
prise   has    no    way    of   distributing    the 


necessities  of  life  to  those  not  on  its 
payrolls — except  meagerly  and  stingily 
by  private  charity  or  public  handouts. 

We  will  probably  have  a  federal 
debt  of  at  least  $300  billion — more 
than  the  total  cost  of  operating  the 
government  since  the  days  of  Seorqe 
Washington.  That  debt  can  only  be 
serviced  and  the  Integrity  of  the  na- 
tion's financial  structure  preserved  by 
taxes  and  plenty  of  them.  But  whence 
will  come  these  taxes?  Thirty  million 
or  more  unemployed  Americans  will 
not  be  in  a  position  to  contribute.  Yet 
a  former  President  of  these  United 
States,  now  Intensely  occupied  with 
postwar  schemes — he  of  the  unfulfilled 
promise  of  2  chickens  per  pot,  2  cars 
per  garage  for  every  American — says 
that  the  whole  corporation  tax  struc- 
ture must  be  revised  favorably  to  the 
corporations;  that  corporation  gains 
taxes  be  repealed.  Ease  the  tax  on 
corporations,  says  Mr.  Hoover,  load 
them  on  the  individual.  But  since  a 
large  percentage  of  American  Individ- 
uals will  be  unemployed  the  old  story 
of  the  scarcity  of  water  In  a  stone  or 
of  blood  In  a  turnip  applies  very  neatly 
here. 

This  dual  problem  of  a  high  postwar 
national  debt  figure  and  a  very  low 
total  employment  figure  is  the  one  that 
most  baffles  the  mighty  minds  of  the 
financial  wizards,  industrial  tycoons 
and  political  planners  of  the  price  and 
profit  system  of  so-called  free  enter- 
prise. Part  of  the  time  they  are  busy 
putting  together  various  loose-jointed 
schemes  aimed  to  meet  these  Issues 
and  still  preserve  the  methods  of  eco- 
nomic control  by  which  so  few  benefit 
but  so  many  suffer.  But  much  of  the 
time,  in  an  attempt  to  divert  the 
thought  of  the  American  people  from 
the  urgent  domestic  crisis  so  rapidly 
approaching,  they  go  international  in 
a   big  way. 

LESS  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Here  we  have  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  driving  in  the 
same  seat  with  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Com- 
pany and  with  the  International  Bank- 
ers and  cartels,  stressing  the  import- 
ance of  a  broad  global  outlook  and  an 
International  strategy  to  be  imple- 
mented by  an  International  organiza- 
tion exerting  the  force  of  arms.  In 
the   meantime   the   NAM   is   busily  en- 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  18) 
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Conserving  With  Plastics 


Scientists    improve    Metiiods    of    Utilizing    Continent's 
Replaceable  Resources  as  War  Drains  Pool  of  Raw  Materials 


IN  this  global  war,  so  widespread  in 
its  implications,  America  was  hard- 
pressed  at  the  beginning  to  make 
up  for  the  sudden  stoppage  of  raw 
materials  from  foreign  sources,  the 
drying  up  of  strategic  domestic  sup- 
plies and  the  neglect  of  our  business- 
men during  pre-war  years  to  build  up 
sufficient  stock-piles  of  vital  materials 
while  they  still  had  the  chance. 

Through  the  resourcefulness  and  in- 
genuity of  our  scientists  and  engineers 
we  are  now  well  on  the  way  toward 
making  up  for  this  lack  in  essential  war 
materials  by  the  development  of  new, 
synthetic  substances  which  exhibit  re- 
markable properties  and  in  many  ways 
are  improvements  over  natural  mate- 
rials. 

PLASTICS  DEFINED 

'Plastics'  is  such  a  relatively  new 
term  that  the  men  working  in  the  field 
are  not  yet  in  complete  agreement  as 
to  its  definition.  The  1943  edition  of 
'Handbook  of  Plastics'  offers  this  one: 

.  .  .  a  synthetic  organic  material 
whose  chief  component  is  a  resinous  or 
cellulose  derivative  binder.  At  some 
stage  in  Its  production  it  is  either  plastic 
(capable  of  being  shaped)  or  liquid 
(capable  of  being  cast)  and  at  some 
subsequent  stage  it  assumes  a  more  or 
less  rigid  condition.  A  plastic  is  either 
thermosetting  (cures  or  sets  under  action 
of  heat  and  cannot  be  remelted),  or  is 
thermoplastic  (softens  by  reheating  and 
can  be  remelted  or  remolded).  The 
phenolics  and  ureas  are  examples  of 
thermosetting  materials;  the  acetates  and 
vinyls  are  examples  of  thermoplastics." 

in  his  classes  on  Engineering  Plastics 
given   under  the  auspices  of  the   Uni- 
versity of  California  Extension  Division, 
Dr.  George  H.  Brother,  senior  chemist 
of  the    U.   S.   Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's   Western    Regional    Laboratory, 
gives  the  following   concise  definition: 
"Plastics  are  high  polymer  carbon  com- 
pounds,    products     of    polymerization     or 
condensation    reactions    or    modifications 
of  such   products,  that  may   be  formed  to 
shape  in  3  dimensions  freely,  and  are  per- 
manently   deformed    if   loaded    above   the 
yield    point." 


The  industry  is  very  young — In  fact 
the  age  of  modern  plastics  may  be 
said  to  start  with  the  development  by 
Dr.  Leo  Baekeland  of  a  controlled  phe- 
nol-formaldehyde condensation  reac- 
tion In  1907.  The  trade-name  'Bake- 
lite'  stems  from  the  commercialization 
of  this  first  thermosetting  plastic. 
Other  scientists  in  earlier  years  con- 
ducted extensive  experiments,  but  the 
results  did  not  'start  the  ball  rolling' 
as  did  the  advent  of  Bakellte. 

Following  the  initial  work  of  Dr. 
Baekeland  a  wide  variety  of  new  plas- 
tics and  resins  were  developed,  finding 
ever-increasing  use  in  all  types  of  con- 
sumer goods.  Each  new  plastic  over- 
came weaknesses  in  earlier  materials, 
leading  to  the  announcement  late  in 
1942  of  a  new,  transparent,  thermoset- 
ting plastic  CR-39,  insoluble  in  com- 
mon solvents  and  with  an  abrasion  re- 
sistance 10  to  30  times  greater  than 
any  other  clear  plastic.  It  maintains 
Its  shape  at  high  temperatures  and  can 
be  produced  with  low  pressures,  it  is 
known  chemically  by  the  formidable 
name:  DIALLYLETHYLENEGLYCOL- 
DiCARBONATE. 

Most  outstanding  development  in 
plastics  since  the  discovery  of  nitro- 
cellulose in  1846  Is  the  'high  polymer' 
theory.  Much  of  the  progress  In  evolv- 
ing this  theory  is  attributed  to  Dr. 
Wallace  hi.  Carothers  and  Dr.  hi. 
Mark,  who  are  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  world's  foremost  experts  on 
high   polymers. 

A  few  paragraphs  cannot  ade- 
quately cover  the  theory  of  high 
polymer  chemistry  for  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Mark  and  a  score  of  other  top- 
flight experts  cover  many  volumes.  A 
brief,  generalized  explanation  seems 
to  be  In  order  and  will  at  least  make 
for  a  better  appreciation  of  the  great 
work  of  the  scientists  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new,   synthetic  materials. 

The  chemistry  of  plastics  Is  identified 
as  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds. 
The    'building    blocks'    of    these    com- 


pounds are  molecules.  The  molecule, 
a  combination  of  two  or  more  atoms, 
Is  the  basic  unit  of  the  compound.  A 
molecule  which  has  the  capacity  of  be- 
ing able  to  link  chemically  with  a  like 
molecule  or  a  different  type  of  'car- 
bon' molecule  without  losing  its  chemi- 
cal characteristics  is  called  a  monomer. 
When  the  monomers,  nudged  by  heat 
and  pressure,  link  into  long  chains  we 
then  have  a  polymer — the  process  of 
polymerization.  During  the  process  an 
attraction  between  the  extended  mole- 
cular chains  develops.  In  thermoplas- 
tics the  chains  are  held  in  a  sort  of 
bundle  with  mutual  attraction  between 
oundles,  while  in  the  thermosetting 
variety  a  direct  bond  or  linkage  exists 
between  the  chains  to  the  extent  that 
a  huge  lattice  is  formed,  it  could  be 
said  that  In  effect  such  an  arrangement 
makes  of  a  piece  of  thermoset  plastic 
one  huge  molecule. 

While  all  plastics  are  high  polymers, 
the  difference  is  in  the  degree  of  in- 
terbondlng  which  affects  the  proper- 
ties considerably.  Plasticisers  are  ma- 
terials mixed  with  the  polymers  to 
make  the  mixture  more  plastic  by 
cross-linking  with  the  polymers.  It  is 
deduced  that  from  300  to  500  mono- 
mers form  the  size  of  polymer  most 
used  In  plastic  materials. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  Is 
a  very  crude  attempt  to  put  the  theory 
of  the  high  polymer  into  everyday 
language.  The  reader  is  urged  to  In- 
vestigate some  of  the  outstanding 
publications  In  the  field  to  gain  a  bet- 
ter picture  of  the  importance  of  high 
polymer  chemistry  to  plastics. 

PLANNED  IMPROVEMENT 

High  polymer  chemistry  has  had  far- 
reaching  effects  on  plastics  develop- 
ment. Neoprene  and  Nylon  were 
made  possible  as  a  direct  result  of  Dr. 
Carother's  experiments.  Allyl  alcohol 
resins  were  developed  by  virtue  of  his 
pioneering  work.  Knowledge  by  chem- 
ists of  the  effect  of  the  high  polymer 
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idea  will  result  in  new  plastics  de- 
veloped with  properties  previously  de- 
cided. In  fact  a  well-ordered  line  of 
constant  improvement  has  been  fol- 
lowed for  several  years,  as  opposed  to 
the  haphazard  approach  in  the  early 
years  of  experimentation. 

A  FAST  GROWING  INDUSTRY 

Because  the  plastics  industry  is  rela- 
tively a  newcomer  on  the  American 
scene,  comprehensive  and  accurate 
data  on  total  production,  personnel, 
amount  of  raw  materials  consumed, 
etc.,  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Many 
large  corporations  have  taken  on  plas- 
tics as  a  sideline  to  their  widespread 
manufacturing  activities.  Although  the 
industry  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half 
developed  at  a  rate  more  than  double 
the  growth  of  the  steel  industry  during 
a  comparable  period  in  its  early  his- 
tory, these  manufacturers  continue  to 
maintain  their  identity  with  original 
operations.  Thus  the  situation  of  the 
plastics  industry  in  Itself  is  not  clear. 

According  to  Britannica  'Book  of  the 
Year'  covering  events  of  1942,  esti- 
mates based  solely  on  U.  S.  figures  in- 
dicated a  1942  world  production  of 
plastics  and  plastic  resins  of  one  billion 
pounds.  The  Year  Book  goes  on  to 
show  500  million  pounds  as  1941  U.  S. 
production,  based  on  'reasonably  ac- 
curate figures.' 

More  conservatively  the  Handbook 
of  Plastics  estimates  total  plastics  pro- 
duction in  the  U.  S.  In  1941  as  ap- 
proximately 350  million  pounds,  not 
Including  'borderline'  products,  fibers 
and  fabrics.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
sufficient  Information  is  not  yet  avail- 
able to  accurately  define  the  extent  of 
the  industry. 

One  fine  illustration  of  the  pheno- 
menal growth  of  the  field  is  to  be 
found  In  government  statistics  which 
indicate  a  production  of  around  30,000 
tons  of  cellulose  acetate  for  1942  as 
compared  with  a  1941  output  of 
around    18,500  tons. 

Although  we  have  pointed  out  that 
the  plastics  industry  Is  not  yet  com- 
pletely established  in  its  own  right, 
there  are  some  definitely  character- 
istic factors  that  rank  plastics  on  a 
level  of  importance  with  metals,  fuels, 
food,  transportation  and  textiles  as 
vital  components  In  our  American  in- 
dustrial mechanism. 

The  industry  may  be  roughly 
grouped  into  four  main  divisions: 


1.  Processing  raw  materials  Into 
usable  chemicals,  fillers,  etc. 

2.  Preparation  of  varnishes,  resins 
and  molding  powders. 

3.  Production  of  shapes  (rods, 
tubes,   bheets). 

4.  Fabrication  Into  finished  forms: 
laminating,  fabricating,  molding. 

Not  properly  a  part  of  any  single 
division  but  embracing  the  entire  field 
we  have  designing,  testing  and  re- 
search. 

The  plastics  industry  is  like  a  wheel 
with  spokes  built  around  a  'hub'  of 
molding  powder  and  resin,  which  fur- 
nish the  fabricators,  molders  and  lam- 
inators  (the  spokes)  with  their  Ingredi- 
ents which  are  processed  into  usable 
articles  In  their  final  form  by  the  dis- 
tributing manufacturer  (the  rim). 

SHORTAGE  OF  MATERIAL 

Like  other  Industries  plastics  has  felt 
the  impact  of  war  time  priorities  in 
critical  materials.  With  more  than  125 
raw  materials  designated  as  strategic, 
manufacturers  have  been  hard-pressed 
to  get  along.  Principal  shortages 
which  developed  early  in  our  war  were 
In  phenollcs,  benzol  for  polystyrene, 
nitric  acid  for  nitrocellulose,  and  cre- 
sol  for  plastlclsers.  It  goes  by  way  of 
Illustration  that  while  plastics  relieved 
the  nation  to  a  great  extent  from  a 
shortage  of  metals,  etc.,  plastics  event- 
ually found  itself  in  the  same  boat. 

Lately  the  situation  has  taken  a  more 
critical  turn.  On  January  6  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  carried  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch: 

"The  War  Production  Board  announced 
that  expanded  military  needs  for  certain 
plastics  will  require  additional  control 
which  will  cut  the  amounts  available  for 
civilian    goods. 

"Stricter  controls  will  be  applied  to 
cellulose  acetates,  acetate  butyrate, 
polystyrene,  phenolic  and  urea  formalde- 
hyde plastics,  the  WPB  said.  Allocations 
for  these  types  of  plastic  will  be  largely 
restricted  to  vital  uses,  the  production 
agency    reported." 

The  hundreds  of  jobs  that  plastics 
have  been  called  upon  to  do  In  our 
war  effort  Inspire  the  imaginative  indi- 
vidual. So  many  new  items  have  been 
produced  that  to  list  them  all  would 
require  many  pages. 

The  'man  in  the  street'  has  seen  the 
most  widely  advertised  trade-names 
used  so  often  that  he  quite  naturally 
thinks  of  plastic  compounds  by  their 
commercial    nomenclature    rather   than 


by  the  standard  chemical  or  scientific 
terminology.  For  example:  most  peo- 
ple are  familiar  with  such  products  as 
Lucite,  Crystallte,  Plexiglas,  Enamel- 
oid,  Gemglo,  Textolite.  But  not  many 
are  aware  that  these  names  are  used 
in  the  marketing  of  Poly-Methyl  Me- 
thacrylate.  Also  some  Individual  trade- 
names are  used  to  merchandise  prod- 
ucts from  a  wide  variety  of  plastic 
compounds,  i.e.:  Bakelite,  h4emcoware, 
Plastiktrim,  Textolite  and  VInyllte. 

A  MULTITUDE  OF  USES 

Methyl  Methacrylate  Resin,  pro- 
duced under  the  trade-name  of  Lucite, 
Is  used  to  fabricate  bomber  noses,  air- 
port signal  light  lenses,  antenna  hous- 
ings, gas  mask  lenses,  navigation  In- 
strument parts,  optically  ground  lenses, 
sighting  apertures  for  planes  and 
tanks,  reflectors  for  military  vehicles, 
water-tight  containers  and  domes  for 
life  preservers  and  rafts,  automatic 
feeder  and   lubricator  parts. 

Cellulose-Acetate  plastics  do  im- 
portant jobs  also.  Under  the  name  of 
Plastecele  many  Items  have  been  sup- 
plied for  mlltary  purposes,  such  as: 
Ammunition  boxes,  binocular  parts, 
goggles  for  tank  drivers,  gun-sight 
lenses,  motorcycle  handles  and  wind- 
shields, protective  covering  for  maps, 
charts,  etc.,  rifle  trigger  guards,  elec- 
tric cartridge  flotation  valves,  army 
bugles. 

The  Cellulose-Nitrates  (Pyralin)  are 
used  for  fabricating  aircraft  mileage 
Indicators,  auxiliary  primers  for  muni- 
tions, containers  used  in  soldiers'  kits, 
map  containers,  navigation  guides, 
photograph  holders  for  military  bases, 
range  finder  parts,  vaccination  shields. 

Other  versatile  plastics  and  resins 
find  their  way  Into  such  uses  as:  water- 
proof impregnating  solutions,  plywood 
adheslves,  laminated  safety  glass,  fuel 
tank  linings,  solvent  resistant  tubing, 
rubber  substitutes,  bayonet  handles, 
slide  handles  on  machine  guns,  molded 
pistol  grips,  airplane  pilots'  seats,  color 
control  knobs  for  military  aircraft,  gas- 
proof bags.  Link  bubble  sextant,  elec- 
trical and  radio  parts,  airplane  pro- 
pellors,  slide  fasteners,  films  and  coat- 
ings, lacquers,  enamels,  varnishes,  and 
hundreds   more. 

Over  200  parts  of  the  big  bombers 
are  made  of  plastics,  chiefly  phenol 
and  formaldehyde.  As  the  war  pro- 
gresses more  uses  will  be  discovered 
and    more    raw    materials    will    be    de- 
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FRONT  COVER: 

The  nose  of  this  B-I7F  bomber  built  by 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  is  made 
of  plastics.  Already  more  than  200 
parts  for  big  bombers  are  made  from 
plastics,  and  as  the  war  progresses 
more  uses  will  be  discovered  and  more 
raw  materials  developed.  The  lightness 
and  adaptability  of  these  materials,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  they  are  made 
from  replaceable  resources,  make  them 
particularly  suitable  in  the  making  of 
our  most  effective  weapons  of  war. 
— Erik  Miller  photo  from   Lockheed. 


The  pictures  on  this  page  show  just 
a  few  of  the  steps  involved  in  the 
making  of  'Lumarith'  plastic.  Note 
the  extensive  use  of  automatic  equip- 
ment— a  saving  in  man-hours.  First 
operation  shown  is  kneading  the  cot- 
ton linters,  acetic  acid,  and  other 
materials  into  a   doughiike  mass. 


After  removing  the  impurities  from 
the  mass  of  kneaded  'dough'  by 
filtering  it  through  a  huge  sieve,  the 
plastic  is  rolled  to  disperse  plastic- 
izers  and  pigments  evenly. 


The  next  process  is  to  form  the 
plastic  Into  rough  cakes  which  are 
then  placed  in  these  machines  to  be 
pressed  into  slabs. 


LOWER  LEFT:  These  machines  cut 
the  pressed  slabs  into  sheets  of  ex- 
act thicknesses. 


Polished,  mat  or  embossed  finishes 
are  applied  with  plates  under  pres- 
sure, and  then  delicate  calipering 
instruments  check  the  entire  surface 
of  the  sheets  for  uniformity  of  thick- 
ness. 


veloped.  Technocracy's  proposed  'Fly- 
ing Wing'  super-bomber  connblnes 
mass-production  flow-line  fechnique 
with  extensive  utilization  of  plastic 
components. 

A  very  Important  phase  in  plastics 
Is  the  research  carried  on  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  efforts  to  utilize 
America's  great  natural  resources,  In 
addition  to  the  research  carried  on  In 
the  laboratories  of  private  business  or- 
ganizations. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has 
conducted  research  with  plastics  for 
several  years  with  the  object  of  utilizing 
products  of  the  forest.  Developments 
of  considerable  Importance  that  have 
Issued  as  a  result  of  this  research  In- 
clude: 

I .  Waste  wood — hydrolized  by  an 
acid,  resulting  In  a  useful  filler  for 
molding  compounds.  This  method  al- 
lows for  effective  handling  of  the  pro- 
portion between  cellulose  and  llgnln. 
Thus  the  other  physical  properties  are 
affected.  With  molding  powders  using 
the  wood-waste  filler  it  Is  possible  to 
get  by  with  as  little  as  25%  phenolic 
resin  as  compared  with  regular  phe- 
nolics  with  wood  flour  filler  which  re- 
quire as  much  as  50%  resin.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  hydrolized  wood- 
waste  filled  phenolic  can  be  produced 
from  between  3  to  5  cents  a  pound 
with  a  possible  50%  saving  in  scarce 
phenol. 

2.  Forming  synthetic  resins  within 
wood  cells  with  a  resln-forming  solu- 
tion of  unpolymerized  water-soluble 
phenol-formaldehyde  which  Is  Intro- 
duced  Into  the  cells  of  the  wood  ve- 


These  finished  sheets  of  'Lumarith' 
plastic  are  hung  in  heated  vaults  for 
seasoning. 

— Photos   courtesy   Celan 
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neer,  then  placed  under  low  pressure 
compression.  This  results  in  a  product 
with  superior  properties  to  ordinary 
veneers. 

3.  Paper  plastic  —  a  development 
which  uses  paper  as  a  base.  It  has  a 
smooth  surface  and  can  be  formed  In 
conventional  plywood  presses.  Bullets 
pass  through  without  splintering,  leav- 
ing only  a  smooth  hole.  In  tensile 
strength  it  is  able  to  compare  favor- 
ably with  aluminum.  It  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  ordinary  paper  plastic 
laminates. 

4.  Wood-urea  combinations  and 
special   glues  are   under  consideration. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try and  Engineering  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  established  in  1938,  has 
directed  its  work  generally  to  experi- 
mentation and  studies  in  chemistry, 
engineering,  physics  and  related 
branches  of  science  with  a  view  to 
finding  new  uses  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

Extensive  experiments  have  been 
conducted  with  soybean,  lignin,  casein 
and  milk  sugar  at  four  well  equipped 
Regional  Research  Laboratories  which 
are  located  at  Peoria,  Illinois;  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana;  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania;  and   Albany,   California. 

Two  decades  ago  plastics  develop- 
ment was  treated  more  in  the  aspect 
of  an  art  rather  than  partaking  of  the 
characteristics  of  designed  scientific 
direction  along  engineering  lines.  Plas- 
tics were  considered  principally  as 
decorative  materials.  As  the  cost  of 
material  was  relatively  high  and  waste 
was  extreme  only  small  objects  could 
be  turned   out.      It  was  then   that  the 


Plastic-glazed  wire  in  wooden  frame 
is  particularly  adaptable  for  pre- 
fabricated troop  shelters. 


This  is  the  latest  version  of  the  angle 
tube  on  gas  masks  which  allows  an  of- 
ficer to  give  commands  without  expos- 
ing him  to  poison  gas.  Four  discs  of 
Lumarith  allows  faithful  voice  repro- 
duction. Other  parts  of  the  mask  are 
injection  molded  of  plastic,  including 
the   optically   perfect  lenses. 


A  new  method  of  teaching  and  prac- 
ticing blind  flying  in  daylight  has 
been  developed  which  assures  maxi- 
mum safety.  The  equipment  —  green 
transparent  plastic  sheeting  over  the 
cockpit  windows  and  a  pair  of  red 
transparent  plastic  goggles.  When  the 
student  puts  on  the  goggles,  he  can 
see  the  instrument  panel  and  every- 
thing within  the  plane' — but  he  cannot 
see  through  the  green  sheeting  at  the 
windows  because  the  effect  is  opaque 
and  he  merely  sees  black.  The  instruc- 
tor, wearing  no  goggles,  can  see 
everything  within  the  plane  and  can 
also  see  outside  clearly  through  the 
green    sheeting. 


This  tool  with  its  molded  plastic  case 
is  used  for  tapping  out  identification 
marks  on  tools,  materials  and  parts  in 
war  plants.  It  has  special  attachments 
for  filing,  cutting,  hammering  and 
chiseling.  It  will  run  all  day  without 
overheating  and  uses  only  one-fourth 
the   power   of  a   60-watt  lamp. 


LOWER  RIGHT:  Plastic  moldings  for 
walls,  furniture,  drapery  rods,  and 
other  household  uses  are  new.  They 
are  chip  and  corrosive  proof,  flexible 
and  light  in  weight,  and  are  easily 
cleaned. 


Plastic  handles  not  only  look  handsome, 
but  they  are  saving  non-replaceable 
metals. 


lelluloid   Corporation. 


young  industry  was  taken  for  quite  a 
ride  by  the  high-powered  advertising 
profession. 

A  wave  of  sensation-type  publicity 
and  'glamorizing'  of  the  new  test-tube 
creations  rolled  across  the  nation.  A 
veritable  gossamer  fairyland  was  envis- 
ioned— it  seemed  everything  would  be 
made  of  plastics!  Many  of  the  claims 
for  plastics  were  absurd  and  mislead- 
ing to  say  the  least.  The  engineers 
were  viewing  with  skepticism  the 
'glamorous'  aspects  of  the  materials, 
and  the  half  truths  and  misleading 
statements  were  not  of  a  nature  to  In- 
spire scientific  confidence. 

HOW  NYLON  IS  MADE 

For  example:  such  half-statements  as 
'Nylon  is  made  from  coal,  air  and  wa- 
ter', do  not  tell  half  the  story  of  the 
intensive,  detailed  research  work  car- 
ried on  since  1928  by  Dr.  Carothers 
and  his  associates.  To  elaborate:  From 
coal,  air  and  water,  basic  substances 
In  nature,  may  be  derived  phenol 
(coal),  nitrogen  and  oxygen  (air),  hy- 
drogen (water).  Then  with  the  mate- 
rials derived  from  the  basic  substances 
several  groups  or  types  of  diamines, 
dibasic  acids  and  amino  acids  are  pro- 
duced. (The  raw  materials  are  gen- 
erally obtained  in  other  ways.)  These 
are  reacted  in  various  proportions  un- 
der controlled  conditions  to  form  the 
group  of  polyamldes  designated  by 
the  generalized  trade-name  'Nylon.'  In 
the  end  process  the  nylon  polymer  Is 
remelted,  forced  through  spinnerets, 
wound  on  bobbins,  from  which  the 
yarn  Is  rewound  to  other  bobbins  dur- 
ing the  stretching  operation  which 
orients  the  molecules  and  thus  imparts 
qualities  of  toughness  and  elasticity. 

The  processes  of  producing  nylons 
or  any  other  plastic  or  plastic  material 
are  not  as  simple  even  as  we  have  de- 
scribed it,  but  it  is  evident  that  John 
Q.  Citizen  thinks  of  the  scientific  work 
involved  to  the  same  degree  that  he 
gives  second  thought  to  'what  or  why' 
when  he  presses  the  electric  light 
switch.  The  fantasy  the  advertising 
profession  has  built  up  around  scien- 
tific endeavors  for  many  years  hasn't 
helped  much  in  educating  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  a  realization  of  what  is 
available  through  science  and  en- 
gineering for  them  here  in  America — 
a  Continent  of  potential  abundance 
for  all  her  citizens.  The  'successful'  busi- 
nessman or  Industrialist  is  glorified,  but 


the  technician  remains  In  the  back- 
ground, doing  great  things  and  accom- 
plishing something  substantial  for  the 
future. 

The  future  of  plastics,  without  ex- 
aggeration, holds  much  in  store  for  the 
American  people.  'Within  a  few  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war — pro- 
viding we  have  adopted  a  designed 
direction  of  our  national  operations  so 
that  all  citizens  may  share  in  it — we 
may  expect  to  see  outstanding  ad- 
vances in  plastics  engineering  and  in 
the  use  of  new  and  improved  products. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  convince  a  skep- 
tical public  of  the  future  possibilities 
along    these    lines,    but   time    will    tell. 

An  analysis  of  the  trends  indicates 
extensive  progress  will  be  made  In 
laminations  and  bonding.  Laminates 
will  be  extremely  useful  in  the  'hlouse 
of  Tomorrow'.  Standardized  panels 
can  be  fabricated  readily  by  mass- 
production  methods. 

Special  fittings,  lighting  fixtures  and 
decorative  effects  could  all  be  made 
from  colored  molded  plastics  as  well 
as  from  laminations.  Laminating  lends 
Itself  very  well  to  fabrication  of  auto- 
mobile panels  and  components,  ma- 
chinery  housing,   etc. 

Airplanes  will  continue  to  use  plas- 
tics on  an  ever-increasing  scale.  The 
new  helicopters  will  achieve  lightness 
and  adaptability  toward  mass-produc- 
tion by  using  plastic  preforms  and 
many  new  materials. 

HOME  GROWN  RUBBER 

Experimentation  will  continue  In  ef- 
forts to  use  more  'grown  on  the  farm' 
by-products.  Synthetic  rubbers  are 
here  to  stay,  for  they  have  been  proven 
superior  to  natural  rubber  In  many 
ways.  We  cannot  expect  to  get  rub- 
ber from  the  Netherlands  Indies  im- 
mediately after  Japan  Is  washed  up. 
We  may  conceivably  develop  our  own 
supply  to  the  extent  we  no  longer  need 
this  foreign   resource. 

We  may  expect  to  wear  clothing 
woven  from  synthetic  yarn  or  fibers  as 
good.  If  not  better,  than  the  present 
nylons.  Much  of  the  equipment  we 
see  used  everyday  in  our  cities  and  on 
our  farms  will  pass  over  more  and 
more  to  plastics. 

Food  packaging  techniques  will  de- 
velop, creating  improved  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  ease  of  transport.  Piping 
for  plumbing  in  homes,  and  even  in 
industry,   will   be  made  of  Saran   (Poly- 


vlnylldene  Chloride)  or  some  other  new 
material  with  properties  as  acceptable. 
Paints,  varnishes,  lacquers  and  protec- 
tive coatings  will  come  In  for  their 
share  of  Improvements. 

In  some  cases  plastics  will  perman- 
ently replace  metals  for  they  have 
proven  far  superior.  Window  screen 
will   be  made  of  lifetime  fibers. 

Advanced  technique  in  molding, 
with  Increased  emphasis  on  automatic 
operation,  will  step  up  production  con- 
siderably. This  will  not  mean  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  employment,  in 
spite  of  the  advertisements  of  manu- 
facturers. The  trend  is  still  toward  pro- 
ducing more  goods  with  less  human 
effort. 

As  for  the  future  of  Plastics,  then, 
we  have  already  pointed  out  that  as 
the  scientists  in  the  field  carry  forward 
their  work,  each  newly  Introduced  ma- 
terial eliminates  some  technical  weak- 
ness or  inadequacy  In  previous  stock. 
This  trend  will  continue.  Ultimately, 
as  plastics  become  more  and  more 
established  as  the  engineering  mate- 
rials they  really  are,  the  scientist  and 
the  engineer  will  draw  closer  in  their 
partnership,  working  together  to  pro- 
duce the  things  that  will  make  possible 
a  better  America. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  de- 
sired results,  however,  requires  de- 
signed direction.  As  long  as  our  econ- 
omy Is  operated  on  a  basis  of  individ- 
ual and  corporate  profit,  the  progress 
of  plastics — as  well  as  all  other  indus- 
try— will  be  retarded.  At  present  the 
processes  developed  by  one  firm  are 
patented  and  held  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  swelling  the  income  of  that 
particular  firm. 

The  only  method  whereby  these 
processes  may  be  released  fully  to  the 
service  of  the  nation  is  by  a  total  con- 
scription of  these  processes,  foreign 
and  domestic,  for  the  duration  and  for 
six  months  thereafter  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 

With  the  resources,  the  equipment 
and  the  processes  made  available  to 
the  trained  personnel  of  our  Continent, 
the  scientists,  the  engineers  and  the 
technicians  of  plastics  would  be  en- 
abled to  forge  ahead  to  newer  and 
better  developments. 

We  salute  this  group  working  mod- 
estly In  the  background  for  they  reallv 
KNOW  HOW! 

— Rae  Columbus. 
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NO  CEILING  ON  TAXES 


John  Q.  Groans  as  Burden  Becomes 
Heavier  and  Income  is  Sliced  Thinner 


SO  YOU  think  you've  been  paying 
taxes?  Well,  'you  ain't  seen  noth- 
ing yet!'  Were  you  relieved  when 
the  Administration's  tax  plan  was  cut 
from  $10,500,000,000  to  $2,275,000,- 
000?  Then  read  on,  brother,  and  weep! 

The  treasury  has  announced  that  tax 
collections  last  year  were  $31,900,000,- 
000— nearly  double  those  of  1942.  In- 
dividual income  tax  receipts,  including 
$2,000,000,000  collected  in  six  months 
of  withhold-as-you-go,  were  up  three- 
fold, to  $13,000,000,000.  There  were 
28,300,000  U.  S.  taxpayers  — seven 
times  the  1940  total— including  10,- 
300,000  who  had  never  before  paid 
inv_ome  taxes. 

Income  taxes  rose  152%  from  July 
to  December  of  1943  over  those  of 
1942,  and  three  major  bills  have  in- 
creased taxation  700%  since  Pearl 
Harbor.  We  are  already  paying  eight 
times  more  than  in  World  War  I,  with 
a  generalized  average  taxation  of  $357 
per  person.  In  Great  Britain  the  tax- 
ation is  only  $29!  per  person;  in  Can- 
ada only  $261 . 

What  about  this  year?  Business 
Week,  January  29,  explains: 

"All  in  all,  the  final  version  of  the 
1943  tax  bill  will  yield  about  $2,275,- 
000,000  in  additional  revenue.  Of  this, 
$500,000,000  to  $600,000,000  will 
come  from  direct  taxes  on  individuals, 
$500,000,000  from  corporations,  and 
the  balance  from  excises. 

"This  means  that  the  total  Federal 
revenues  will  add  up  to  about  $43,000,- 
000,000  a  year,  excluding  Social  Se- 
curity levies.  Individuals  will  carry 
around  $18,600,000,000  in  direct  taxes, 
corporations  about  $16,000,000,000. 
Excises  will  provide  a  little  over 
$5,200,000,000.  Customs  and  miscel- 
laneous receipts  will  ma^e  up  the  bal- 
ance .  .  .  ." 

income  tax  rates  have  not  increased, 
but  elimination  of  credits  for  earned 
income  and  for  federal  excise  taxes 
will  cost  taxpayers  an  additional  $664,- 
900,000.  The  normal  tax  on  Individual 
incomes  remains  at  6%.     Surtaxes  are 


unchanged,  remaining  at  from  13%  to 
82%,  but  now  the  13%  surtax  begins 
at  the  first  level— $2,000  a  year.  This 
will  result  in  higher  taxes  for  the  lower 
and  middle-income  groups.  Victory 
tax  has  been  cut  from  5%  with  vary- 
ing exemptions,  to  a  flat  3%  without 
exemptions  on  incomes  over  $624  a 
year.  This  Is  somewhat  of  a  break  for 
single  persons  who  have  been  paying 
3.75%,  but  remains  the  same  for  mar- 
ried persons  without  dependents  and 
is  an  Increase  For  married  persons  with 
dependents. 

Individual  income  taxpayers  in  1944 
cannot  deduct  excise  taxes  paid  on 
theater  tickets,  utility  bills  and  safe 
deposit  boxes,  nor  can  they  deduct 
use  taxes  paid  on  automobiles  and 
boats.  Exemptions  for  dependents 
rest  on  the  condition  prevailing  on 
July  I.  A  marriage  on  or  before  July  1 
allows  a  $1,200  exemption.  A  mar- 
riage any  time  after  that  date  will  al- 
low only  $500.  Likewise  the  $350 
credit  for  each  dependent  is  granted 
only  when  the  dependency  dates  from 
July   I   or  prior. 

These  changes  In  income  tax  credits 
mean  not  only  billions  of  dollars  pour- 
ing Into  the  United  States  Treasury, 
but  they  also  mean  plenty  of  dollars 
pouring  out  of  your  pocket. 

And  not  only  for  income  taxes — you 
will  pay  an  excise  tax  of  $9  a  gallon 
instead  of  $6  for  distilled  spirits,  and  a 
tax  of  $8  Instead  of  $7  a  barrel  for 
beer.  The  tax  on  your  cabaret  bill  will 
cost  you  30%  instead  of  5%,  theater 
admission  tax  will  cost  you  two  cents 
on  each  ten  instead  of  one  cent.  The 
annual  tax  on  billiard  tables  has  been 
Increased  from  $10  to  $20  a  table,  on 
bowling  alleys  from  $10  to  $20  an  al- 
ley. A  local  letter  will  cost  you  three 
cents  postage  instead  of  two,  and  air 
mail  eight  cents  instead  of  six  cents  an 
ounce. 

Luggage,  leather  handbags  and  wal- 
lets will  bear  a  retail  tax  of  20%,  light- 
bulbs  have  increased  from  5%  to  20%, 
local  telephone  bills  from  10%  to  15%, 
domestic     long  -  distance     communica- 


tions from  20%  to  25%.  Railroad, 
bus,  airplane  and  water-transportation 
taxes  have  been  Increased  from  10% 
to  15%,  with  an  additional  15%  on 
seat  or  berth  charges. 

Milady's  upkeep  will  be  another  big 
headache.  The  tax  on  furs  has  jumped 
from  10%  to  20%,  on  toilet  prepara- 
tions from  10%  to  20%  and  on  jewelry 
from    10%  to  20%. 

Additional  revenue  from  corpora- 
tion taxes  is  set  at  $502,700,000.  Ex- 
cess-profits rate  has  been  raised 
from  90%  to  95%  and  credits 
reduced.  The  base  specific  exemp- 
tion has  been  Increased  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000.  While  non-profit  groups  such 
as  labor  unions  and  farm  cooperatives 
are  required  to  file  financial  state- 
ments, they  are  not  required  to  pay 
income  taxes.  Religious,  educational, 
charitable  and  fraternal  organizations 
are  not  required  to  file  statements. 

Well,  business  has  to  pay  its  share 
of  taxes,  you  say?  Let's  think  that 
over.  "The  Economic  Outlook,"  Jan- 
uary, 1944,  has  something  to  say  on 
this  subject,   as  follows: 

"Corporate  taxes  on  profts  are  sup- 
posed to  be  borne  by  corporation  own- 
ers. That  supposition  is  almost  certainly 
false.  Corporations  simply  anticipate 
what  their  taxes  will  be  and  add  them 
to  the  prices  they  charge — pass  them  on 
to  consumers.  This  is  precisely  what  has 
happened  since  1939.  Corporate  in- 
comes have  been  increased  faster  than 
have  taxes,  with  the  Ironic  consequence 
that  the  government,  which  Is  the  main 
consumer  today,  is  paying  the  taxes 
which  It  has  charged  corporations  with 
paying.   .  .  . 

"The  90%  excess  profits  tax  Is  not 
really  what  it  seems  to  be,  for  corpora- 
tions will  get  a  10%  refund  after  the 
war.  If  the  war  should  end  In  1944,  this 
would  amount  to  $2  billion,  according  to 
Treasury    estimates. 

"Private  investment  in  war  plants  has 
equalled  about  $5  billion.  The  Congress 
obligingly  allowed  a  20%  annual  amort- 
ization rate,  making  it  possible  for  cor- 
porations to  realize  the  full  Investment 
out  of  5  years'  profits  on  war  orders  of 
the  government.  The  properties  will  have 
many  years  of  life  in  them  after  that. 
Of  the  government's  own  $16  billion 
worth  of  plants,  corporations  have  op- 
tions to  buy  them,  and  may  be  favored 
with    attractive    bargains. 

"Beyond  all  this  Congress  has  arranged 
that  In  the  frst  two  years  after  the  war, 
corporations  will  be  able  to  get  refunds 
up  to  60%  on  taxes  paid  during  the 
war,  if  they  sustain  losses.  By  the  end 
of  1943,  this  pool  against  which  refunds 
could  be  claimed  will  probably  reach 
$26  billion.  We  have  practically  guaran- 
teed corporations  two  years  of  'normal' 
profits  after  the  war.  Talk  about  social 
security!" 

But    business    doesn't    want    to    be 
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bothered  with  taxes.  It  would  rather 
pass  them  directly  to  the  consumer. 
Such  outstanding  institutions  as  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers have  advocated  a  10%  retail 
sales  tax  plan — putting  a  10%  tax  on 
everything  the  consumer  buys!  And 
this  on  top  of  already  existing  state 
sales  taxes  imposed  in  23  of  the  48 
states. 

These  two  institutions  declare  that  a 

sales  tax  is  deflationary  and  represents 

•a  new  source  of  revenue,  and  that  such 

a  levy  is  necessary  to  spread  a  part  of 

federal  taxes  to  the   public   generally. 

Representative  A.  Willis  Robertson 
of  Virginia  Is  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  10%  sales  tax  plan,  hie  claims 
that  "since  a  sales  tax  is  regressive,  by 
which  we  mean  it  tends  to  restrict  con- 
sumption, It  Is  a  device  that  should  be 
employed  when  there  is  an  inflationary 
money  gap  of  30  or  more  billion  dol- 
lars between  purchasing  power  and 
available  goods  at  present  prices. 

".  .  .  Since  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee will  not  accept  the  Treasury 
plan  the  alternative  to  a  sales  tax  is  a 
further  increase  in  the  cost  of  living." 

Robertson  claims  that  since  nobody 
In  the  lower  income  group  starved  in 
1935  when  the  total  national  Income 
was  $55,000,000,000,  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  saying  that  groups  with  an 
income  of  $55,000,000,000  can't  con- 
tribute to  war  financing  through  a  re- 
tail sales  tax. 

INCREASED  LIVING  COST 

Evidently  no  one  has  told  Represen- 
tative Robertson  that  the  cost  of  living 
in  1944  Is  somewhat  higher  than  it  was 
in  the  depression  year  of  1935.  Hard- 
est hit  is  the  'white  collar'  worker 
whose  salary  is  frozen  to  pre-war  levels. 
With  no  Increase  in  income  he  must 
struggle  in  a  sea  of  war  taxes  trying 
to  keep  his  head  above  water.  Peter 
Edson  pointed  this  out  in  a  column  In 
the  Daily  News: 

".  .  .  Principal  argument  against  a 
federal  sales  tax,  coming  from  labor 
and  consumer,  is  that  it  puts  an  un- 
equal burden  on  the  lower  income 
groups. 

"A  family  with  an  income  of  $2000 
a  year  spends  it  all  on  the  necessary 
expenditures  of  living  and  under  a  gen- 
eral sales  tax  proposal  would  pay  10 
per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  In  sales 
taxes,  which  would  thus  become  an  in- 
creased cost  of  living.    A  family  with 


a  $5000  or  $10,000  income,  however, 
might  spend  only  $3000  or  $4000  on 
retail  purchases  subject  to  sales  tax 
and  would  therefore  be  taxed  propor- 
tionately less. 

"Going  back  to  the  $2000  Income 
family.  If  a  10  per  cent  retail  sales  tax 
means  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  wages  must  be  in- 
creased accordingly,  then  It  can  be 
argued  that  the  sales  tax  is  inflation- 
ary. And  in  times  like  these,  inflation- 
ary taxes  are  considered  danger- 
ous. .  .  ." 

All  taxes  fall  on  individuals  ulti- 
mately. The  Income  tax  Is  levied  di- 
rectly on  persons;  the  corporation  tax 
Is  levied  indirectly  through  the  sales 
price  of  goods  and  services.  Since 
these  are  hidden  taxes,  it  Is  apparent 
that  corporation  taxes  are  in  reality  a 
concealed  tyoe  of  sales  tax  falling  on 
the  buyers  of  all  goods  made  and  sold 
by  corporations — they  fall  on  the  'lit- 
tle guy,'  the  wage  earner,  the  income 
taxpayer,  the  ultimate  consumer — you 
and  me. 

Treasury  Counsel  Randolph  Paul  has 
warned  that  "while  our  tax  system 
might  safely,  though  not  wisely,  irritate 
2,000,000  of  our  citizens  (the  number 
of  income  taxpayers  In  1932),  it  will 
run  serious  risks  If  It  Irritates  20  times 
that  number." 

All  in  all,  it  is  unfortunate  for  us 
that  a  presidential  election  campaign 
should  fall  at  this  time.  Administration 
leaders  and  their  foes  have  their  eyes 
more  on  the  ballot  box  than  on  the 
financial  conditions  of  the  majority  of 
wage  earners,  and  their  ability  to  meet 
exorbitant  taxes. 

Opponents  of  the  administration 
declare  that  such  high  taxes  are  not 
necessary.  Senator  Walter  F.  George, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  finance  com- 
mittee states: 

"...  [cutting  back  the  tax  bill]  is  a 
clear  indication  that  Congress  expects 
the  Government  to  cut  back  extravagant 
and  wasteful  expenditures  which  the 
country  has  witnessed  in  the  last  two  or 
three    years. 

".  .  .  It  is  time  for  the  heads  of 
agencies  to  stop  assuming  that,  just  be- 
cause there  is  a  war,  they  can  call  for 
all  the  money  in  the  world.  If  they  were 
economical.  Congress  would  be  more  dis- 
posed to  go  further  to  meet  more  of  the 
current  war   cost    by  taxation. 

"We  have  the  highest  taxes  of  any 
country  since   the    birth  of  Christ. 

"We  can  save  five  to  ten  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  by  economy,  certainly  five 
billions.  If  we  save  five  billions,  it  will 
be  more  of  a  check  on  inflation  than 
paying    it    out    and    raising    taxes." 


On  February  22,  President  Roosevelt 
vetoed  the  new  tax  bill,  which,  he  said, 
was  filled  with  indefensible  special  priv- 
ileges to  favored  groups.  He  stated 
that  In  that  It  cancels  out  automatic 
increases  in  social  security  taxes  which 
would  yield  $1,100,000,000,  and  grants 
relief  from  existing  taxes  which  would 
cost  the  Treasury  at  least  $150,000,- 
000  and  possibly  much  more.  It  is  not 
a  tax  bill  but  a  tax  relief  bill  providing 
relief  not  for  the  needy  but  for  the 
greedy.  He  was  critical  of  what  he 
described  as  congressional  failure  to 
simplify  federal  tax  laws  and  returns, 
and  said  the  bill  would  "disappoint 
and  fail  the  American  taxpayers." 

REPUBLICAN  OPPOSITION 

As  for  republican  opposition  to  the 
Administration  tax  plan,  the  late  Ray- 
mond Clapper  stated  in  his  column  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Oct.  22: 

"Republicans  don't  intend  to  be 
caught  asleep  on  this.  A  political  cam- 
paign is  coming  next  year  and  the  re- 
publicans are  behaving  so  that  nobody 
can  accuse  them  of  having  anything 
to  do  with  high  taxes.  .  .  . 

"With  the  republican  demand  for 
economy,  for  curbing  wastefulness  in 
the  government,  there  can  be  only  the 
strongest  support  from  anybody  who 
sees  his  money  being  thrown  around 
like  water  in  some  places  in  Washing- 
ton. Everybody  seems  to  be  on  the 
federal  payroll.  Some  of  the  agencies 
are  cluttered  with  people  who  are 
hard  put  to  think  up  work  for  them- 
selves. The  arsenal  of  bureaucracy  still 
is  Intact.  .  .  . 

"The  republican  demand  for  reduc- 
tion of  waste  would  carry  more  force 
If  it  were  not  so  crudely  used  as  an 
alibi  for  ducking  the  unpleasant  duty 
of  voting   higher  taxes. 

"You  can't  hold  the  republicans 
alone  to  blame.  They  are  following 
the  lead  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  which  this  week  reg- 
istered opposition  to  any  tax  increase. 
They  are  likewise  afraid  of  the  sales 
tax,  following  the  lead  of  Phillip  Mur- 
ray of  the  CIO  who  threatened  the 
house  committee  with  a  general  wage 
increase  demand  from  all  labor  if  a 
sales  tax  is  voted." 

So,  what  have  you?  You  have  all 
parties  playing  hide  and  seek  with  the 
Issue  at  stake,  each  hoping  to  be  'if 
when  the  ballots  are  counted.    The  re- 
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Twenty  Years  Too  Late 

"The  Senate  belatedly  passed  a  bill 
today  awarding  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  to  the  late  Brigadier 
General  William  L.  Mitchell,  pioneer 
advocate  of  air  power.  The  bill  now 
goes  to  the  House. 

"Sponsored  by  Senator  Styles  Bridges 
(Republican),  New  Hampshire,  the  bill 
says  the  President  is  authorized  to 
award  the  medal  posthumously  in  the 
name  of  Congress  'in  recognition  of 
his  (Mitchell's)  outstanding  pioneer 
service  and  foresight  in  the  field  of 
American  military  aviation.' 

— Los    Angeles    Examiner, 
February     16,     1944. 

'Back  to  the  Hoe'  Plans 

"Washington  planners  are  talking 
about  2,000,000  more  farms  after  the 
war,  reports  Professor  H.  B.  Walker, 
speaking  to  the  Tractor  and  Implement 
Club,  mostly  small  suburban-type 
farms,  which  will  need  small  Imple- 
ments. They  would  not  greatly  increase 
commercial  production,  in  his  opinion, 
because  our  present  6,000,000  farms 
divide  roughly  into  2,000,000  that  grow 
85  per  cent  of  our  food,  2,000,000 
growing  13  per  cent,  and  the  last 
2,000,000  grow  only  2  per  cent.  Thus 
an  added  2,000,000  would  grow  about 
2  per  cent.  Farms  large  enough  to  sur- 
vive In  hard  times — about  4,000,000." 
— Western  Grower  and  Shipper, 
February,    1944. 

Mr.  Wallace  Speaks 

"Vice  President  Henry  A.  Wallace 
ended  his  Pacific  Coast  Tour  tonight 
at  a  Seattle  mass  meeting  In  which  he 
called  upon  the  nation  to  guard  against 
'bloody  revolution'  by  posfwar  planning 
and  full  utilization  of  national  resources 
and  labor. 

"Wallace  said  a  profound  'revolu- 
tion' may  come  as  an  aftermath  of  the 


two  World  Wars  and  the  past  150 
years  of  modern  technology  and  demo- 
cratic thinking  about  the  rights  and 
duties  of  man. 

'Those  of  us,'  said  Wallace,  'who 
realize  the  inevitability  of  revolution 
are  anxious  that  It  be  bloodless  and 
gradual,  instead  of  bloody  and  sudden. 
We  believe  it  can  be  bloodless  and 
gradual  if  the  makers  of  public  opin- 
ion, if  the  politicians,  if  the  pressure 
groups,  will  only  influence  their  millions 
of  followers  on  behalf  of  the  public 
good  Instead  of  regional  and  class 
prejudices. 

"  '.  .  .  We  are  not  going  to  use  the 
whole  Russian  political  and  economic 
system  here  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  made  for  Russia  and  not  for  us, 
but  Russia  is  doing  every  day  what  we 
In  the  United  States  have  only 
preached  on  Sunday'." 

— Los  Angeles   Exanniner, 
February    10.    1944. 

A  Canadian  Problem 

"Challenge  to  the  plea  for  stronger 
Empire  ties  after  the  war  came  from 
three  powerful  elements  in  Canada: 
French-Canadian  Isolationists  of  Que- 
bec who  oppose  Canadian  participa- 
tion in  the  war;  anti-imperialist  social- 
ists; and  surviving  advocates  of  collec- 
tive security. 

"Canada's  growing  desire  for  closer 
economic  ties  with  the  U.  S.  will  de- 
termine Ottawa's  ultimate  stand  on  all 
Empire  pacts." 

— Business  Week,    February    12,    1944. 

Business  is  Worried 

"The  longer  the  war  in  Europe  lasts, 
the  shorter  will  be  the  elapsed  time  be- 
tween the  fall  of  the  Reich  and  the 
crushing  of  Japan.  This  telescoping  of 
the  time  between  the  two  armistices 
means  simply  that  the  ultimate  recon- 


version  is  likely  to  be  sudden,   severe, 
painful. 

"Earlier  calculations  have  allowed 
for  Germany's  defeat  sometime  this 
summer;  Japan  presumably  was  to  take 
a  year  more,  perhaps  longer.  Between 
the  time  when  Germany's  fall  became 
a  certainty  and  Tokyo  was  knocked  out, 
there  would  be  the  opportunity  for 
careful,  well-regulated  demobilization 
of  industry. 

"The  slower  things  go  in  Europe  and 
the  faster  they  go  in  the  Pacific,  the 
less  smooth  will  be  reconversion.  Unless 
the  advance  planning  Is  excellent,  shut- 
downs and  widespread  unemployment 
might  conceivably  cause  a  severe 
wrench  to  the  postwar  economy." 

— Business  Week,   February    12,    1944. 

A  White  Elephant? 

"Members  of  three  separate  Con- 
gressional committees  have  demanded 
a  full-fledged  investigation  of  why  the 
War  Department's  huge  Pentagon 
Building  cost  $75,000,000  instead  of 
the  $35,000,000  originally  appropri- 
ated. Washington  buzzed  with  reports 
of  a  scandalous  waste  of  public  funds 
and  Rep.  John  D.  Dingell,  Michigan 
Democrat,  called  the  building  'Somer- 
vell's Folly.' 

— The    Progressive,    February    14,    1944. 

Waste  Makes  Waste! 

"Brazil,  producer  of  75  per  cent  of 
the  world's  coffee,  in  order  to  regulate 
prices,  burns  some  $20,000,000  worth 
of  surplus  stock  annually.  Coffee  will 
not  burn  naturally,  so  kerosene  is  im- 
ported at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000  annually 
to  keep  it  afire,  and  the  odor  of  this 
burning  coffee  can  be  detected  100 
miles  at  sea." 

— Los    Angeles    Daily    News, 
February  22.    1944. 

What  Are  They  Planning? 

"The  George  committee  and  Ber- 
nard M.  Baruch's  postwar  unit  In  the 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  are  setting 
the  pace  for  the  government's  thinking 
on  postwar  problems. 

"By  confining  themselves  to  the 
problems  of  the  transition  period,  they 
have  ruled  out  other,  more  ambitious 
types  of  planning  —  the  full-employ- 
ment approach  and  the  over-all  na- 
tional income  approach — at  least  for 
the  time  being." 

— Business  Week,   February    12,    1944. 
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News   of  the  Organization 


Los  Angeles  Area  Reports 


MSU  Activities 

According  fo  the  Dispatcher  of  the 
Sound  Fleet  of  the  Los  Angeles  Area, 
the  nnonth  of  February  brought  a  large 
number  of  requests  for  the  use  of 
Technocracy's  Mobile  Sound  Units  as 
//ell  as  for  the  AC  equipment  operated 
by  members  of  the  Gray  Fleet  Opera- 
tions Staff. 

Behind  the  scenes,  assuring  maximum 
efficiency   of  service   of  the   units,   are 


the  sound  and  radio  technicians,  mem- 
bers of  the  Staff,  who  spend  many 
hours  weekly  repairing  and  Improving 
the  equipment. 

Downtown  Section  News 

Section  I,  R.D.  11834,  Los  Angeles, 
has  recently  enlarged  its  Headquarters 
by  annexing  an  adjoining  building  for 
an  auditorium. 

Every    night    finds    this    centrally    lo- 


cated 'Downtown'  Section  the  scene  of 
study  classes,  public  lectures,  commit- 
tee meetings,  membership  dinners, 
dances  or  parties. 

On  the  opposite  page  are  pictures 
of  the  Headquarters  and  some  of  Its 
activities- 

The  new  auditorium  (not  shown  in 
the  'Headquarters'  picture,)  is  used  for 
public  lectures,  membership  meetings 
and  dances.  A  smaller  hall  for  study 
classes,  several  committee  rooms,  a 
kitchen,  and  the  reception  office  furn- 
ish the  necessary  requirements  for  a 
Functional  Headquarters,  to  which  the 
public  is  cordially  Invited  at  all  times. 


LEFT:  Members  of  Technocracy  now  in 
the  Armed  Services  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  visit  a  Section 
Headquarters.  Technocracy  Sections 
extend  an  invitation  to  all  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  to  make  use  of  the 
Section  libraries  or  to  be  guests  of  the 
Organization  at  any  of  its  social  events. 

RIGHT:  A  member  of  a  Spokane  Sec- 
lion  looks  up  friends  among  the  Los 
Angeles  Technocrats  v^hile  on  leave 
from    the    U.    S.    Navy. 

LOWER  LEFT:  Los  Angeles  Police  use 
Technocracy's  Mobile  Sound  Units  and 
AC  equipment  in  Fourth  War  Bond 
drive   at   Venice,    California. 

LOWER  RIGHT:  Members  of  the  Gray 
Fleet  Operations  Staff  caught  by  the 
cameraman  as  they  repair  equipment 
for  the   MSU's. 
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ABOVE: 

Headquarters  of  Section  I, 
R.  D.  11834,  located  at  a 
busy  intersection  in  'Down- 
town' Los  Angeles,  showing 
windows  of  study  hall  and 
reception  office.  Large  audi- 
torium is  to  the  right  of 
these  buildings.  A  capable 
committee  designs  the  win- 
dow displays  which  attract 
the  attention  of  hundreds  of 
passers-by. 


BELOW: 

A  study  class  in  session.  The 
Education  Committee  of 
each  Technocracy  Section  is 
responsible  for  the  educa- 
tional program.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  classes  on  the 
Study  Course,  current  events 
are  studied,  particularly  from 
the  standpoint  of  trends 
making  Total  Conscription 
more  urgent.  Educational 
films  also  form  a  part  of  the 
varied  and  interesting  pro- 
gram. 


ABOVE: 

This  member  of  the  staffing 
personnel  of  Section  I, 
greets  visitors  with  a  cheer- 
ful smile.  Technocrats  will- 
ingly give  their  time  and 
services  after  hours  in  de- 
fense plants,  offices  or  homes, 
making  it  possible  for  the 
office  to  be  staffed  from  10 
a.  m.  to    10   p.  m.   daily. 

CIRCLE: 

Members  enjoying  an  eve- 
ning of  dancing  in  the  Head- 
quarters. 

BELOV/: 

Lectures  by  speakers  author- 
ized by  Continental  Head- 
quarters are  another  feature 
in  Technocracy's  educational 
program.  Speakers  are  not 
only  available  for  lectures  in 
the  various  Headquarters  of 
the  Organization,  but  take 
assignments  to  speak  before 
labor  unions,  civic  groups, 
service  clubs,  church  groups 
and  other  organizations. 
— Techphotos  by  DuRee. 


NO  CEILING  ON  TAXES 
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publicans  are  afraid  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  of 
organized  labor.  The  Administration  is 
afraid  of  inflation,  and  you're  afraid 
of  going  hungry. 

Business  Week,  January  29,  an- 
nounced that: 

"The  Administration  has  just  about 
abandoned  the  idea  of  using  fiscal  policy 
to  leep  inflationary  income  out  of  the 
hands  of  consumers,  even  though  it 
hasn't  given  the  theory  formal  burial. 
Its  big  hope  now  is  that  price  and  wage 
controls  will  hold  out  until  major  cut- 
backs in  war  production  and  the  resump- 
tion of  civilian  output  takes  the  strain  off 
the    price    system." 

And,  brother,  it's  a  strain!  The  Price 
System,  v/obbling  along  on  its  last  legs 
before  Pearl  hHarbor,  got  a  pair  of 
crutches  when  rationing  and  price  con- 
trols went  into  effect.  But  take  the 
props  out  from  under  it  and — watch 
out! 

The  new  tax  bill  was  passed  over  the 
President's  veto  in  Congress  on  Friday, 
February  25.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  declared  the  program 
inadequate  to  meet  present  needs,  it  is 
a  heavy  enough  burden  for  the  aver- 
age wage-earner.  And  if  you  are  one 
of  those  whose  pre-war  salary  has  been 
frozen,  you're  going  to  be  one  of  the 
first  to  be  strangled  with  +axes. 

The  nation  has  been  warned  that  an 
inadequate  tax  bill  means  inflation.  If 
this  is  so,  and  inflation  does  set  in, 
you'll  be  starved  out  by  high  prices 
along  with  all  salaried  workers  In  war 
or  civilian  Industries. 

When  the  Senate  on  February  26 
passed  the  tax  bill  by  a  72  to  14  vote, 
it  brought  a  vehement  response  from 
— of  all  people — a  republican.  Senator 
Langer,  who  condemned  the  Senate's 
action  and  lauded  Roosevelt. 

The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Febru- 
ary 26,  states: 

"Langer,  who  had  withheld  his 
speech  until  after  the  vote  on  request 
of  his  colleagues,  said  he  'applauded 
the  president's  courage  and  straight- 
forwardness.' 

"  'This  body  richly  deserved  every 
bit  of  censure  by  the  president,'  he 
shouted.  'The  senate  has  not  done  its 
duty  .  .  .  our  tax  laws  are  shameful  .  .  . 
the  rich  are  getting  richer  and  richer 
out  of  this  war  and  the  profits  higher 
and  higher.  More  millionaires  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  created 


out  of  this  war  than  out  of  the  World 
War — millionaires  making  money  out 
of  the  blood  and  sorrow  of  our  peo- 
ple.' " 

All  this  is  enough  to  leave  any  aver- 
age American  weak  with  apprehension, 
but  the  situation  is  not  irreparable. 
Almost  every  American  is  willing  to 
bear  his  share  of  the  war  burden,  but 
the  slightest  research  into  the  eco- 
nomic-politico set-up  is  enough  to  con- 
vince one  that  the  average  American 
in  the  low  or  middle  income  bracket  is 
bearing  the  biggest  part  of  the  bur- 
den, and  prospects  are  that  his  load 
will  become  increasingly  heavy. 

In  spite  of  wishful  thinking  that  'free 
enterprise'  can  find  a  solution,  financial 
experts  are  expressing  fear  that  the 
Price  System   cannot  stand  the   strain. 

The  remedy  can  not  be  found 
through  taxation,  nor  by  merely  cut- 
ting administration  costs,  by  confer- 
ences of  big  business,  nor  political 
compromise,  but  only  through  equal 
sharing  of  war  responsibility. 

This  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
Total  Conscription  of  all  Men,  Ma- 
chines, Materiel  and  Money,  with  Na- 
tional Service  from  All  and  Profits  to 
None.  When  all  are  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  pulling  together  for  vic- 
tory, taxes  and  inflation  will  no  longer 
threaten  the  economic  security  of  the 
country  nor  of  any  American. 

— Phyllis  Lucas. 


Paging  Solomon! 


"Mrs.  Effle  Wllhlte  said  today  she 
wished  someone  would  get  her  out 
from  'between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
blue  sea.' 

"hier  troubles  began  last  spring 
when  the  city  [Denver,  Colorado,] 
levied  a  $50  fine  for  operating  a 
boarding  house  In  a  restricted  zone. 
The  city  ordered  her  to  close  up  the 
boarding  house. 

"But  the  OPA  said  'no,' — she  could- 
n't evict  her  tenants. 

"Then  last  October  she  was  fined 
$300  on  the  same  charges,  although 
she  said  she  was  completely  willing  to 
put  out  the  boarders.  The  OPA  said 
'no'  again. 

"Now  another  city  hearing  has  been 
set,  but  Mrs.  Wilhite  has  little  hope. 
Most  of  her  tenants  are  defense  work- 
ers or  soldiers'  wives  who  appeal  to  the 
OPA  every  time  she  asks  them  to 
move." 

— Los   Angeles    Daily    News, 
February    19,    1944. 


THE  THREAT  of  PEACE 
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gaged  in  polishing  up  such  proposals 
as  more  sales  taxes  and  less  social  se- 
curity for  Americans — two  measures 
which,  if  passed,  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  financial  position  of  big  business 
at  home.  For  decreasing  the  amount 
of  public  funds  needed  for  social  se- 
curity will  decrease  the  total  amount 
of  taxes  necessary,  and  increase  of  the 
sales  taxation  method  directly  eases 
the  strain  of  tax  levies  on  corporations. 

The  big  question,  then,  is  not  so  much 
whether  or  not  this  system,  so  quaintly 
called  'free'  enterprise  by  its  benefici- 
aries, shall  continue  to  control  the  des- 
tiny of  this  country,  but  whether  or 
not  it  can  continue.  As  to  its  ethical 
or  moral  right  to  sit  at  the  controls 
there  could  be  as  many  opinions  as 
there  are  people  considering  the  ques- 
tion. But  as  to  Its  ability  to  continue 
In  the  face  of  the  irreversible  social 
trends  In  America,  there  can  be  only 
one  answer  which  is  based  on  facts, 
and  all  the  facts  in  this  case  lead  to 
only  one  conclusion:  that  in  this  coun- 
try and  on  this  Continent  its  days  are 
numbered. 

Technocracy  proposed  Total  Con- 
scription by  the  Government  of  these 
United  States  of  the  machines  and 
men,  the  money  and  materiel  of 
America  in  1941.  hiad  it  been  adopt- 
ed then  this  war  would  have  ended 
by  this  time  with  complete  victory 
over  fascism.  This  Victory  Program  if 
adopted  now  can  still  shorten  the  war, 
save  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Ameri- 
can resources  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  of  American   lives. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  issue 
between  further  attempts  to  operate 
this  country's  economy  by  the  ruthless 
methods  of  uncoordinated,  undisci- 
plined interests  or  by  a  scientific  in- 
tegrated design  of  production  and 
distribution  will  no  longer  be  a  subject 
for  academic  debates.  The  Issue  then 
will  be  the  most  urgent  living  reality 
America  has  ever  faced.  For  the  only 
choice  that  can  then  be  made  will  be 
between  the  adoption  of  Technocracy's 
proposals  or  complete  Continental  so- 
cial chaos. 

— N.  Jerome  Bowen. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
I9I8-I9I9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  present  nation-wide  membership  organ- 
ization. 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or 
endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid 
by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  almost 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed   Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy   unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and   politicians  are  not  eligible. 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome   in  Technocracy. 
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HAS   TECHNOCRACY   A   POSTWAR   PLAN? 


T  HAS  not  been  necessary  for  Technocracy  +o  promote  a  special 
'postwar  plan,'  like  the  hundreds  of  plans  from  bureaus,  agencies 
and  business  concerns. 

Technocracy  is  a  plan  or  design  of  operation  for  the  North 
American  Continent — prewar,  during  the  war  and  postwar.  War 
has  not  made  it  necessary  for  Technocracy  to  change  its  proposed 
design  of  social  operations  but  has  accelerated  the  conditions 
which  will  bring  that  design  into  operation. 

Postwar  planning  in  its  popular  use  is  the  'planning'  of  business 
to  get  more  business,  severally  and  collectively — to  preserve  the 
status  quo. 

During  the  war  Technocracy  is  devoting  its  activities  to  the 
Victory  Program  of  Total  Conscription  and  invites  the  cooperation 
of  all  patriotic  citizens. 


MEN,    MACHINES,    MATERIEL   AND    MONEY 

National  Service  from  All  and  Profits  to  None! 


» 
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To  the  American  Engineer 


THE  warm   sun   beats   down   on   a    river   in    Italy  that  was 
once   peaceful   but  that   is   now   black   and   bloody  with 
the  terrible  turmoil  of  war.  Along  the  wooded  banks  of 
this   river  lurk  stark  drama   and   heroic  death — sudden,    ugly 
and    unsung.    The    Engineers    are    hewing    the    path    for    the 
Army. 

At  each  end  of  the  bridge  that  now  spans  that  raging 
river  are  piled  the  bodies  of  American  soldier  dead.  Wiih 
their  lives  they  have  paid  the  price  of  victory.  The  pontoon 
bridge  is  finished  now.  The  freely  sacrificed  blood  and  lives 
of  America's  combat  Engineers  have  won  the  way.  Their 
still  living  comrades  charge  in  force  across  the  river  and 
strike  hard  at  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  Germans 
collapse  and  fall  back  down  the  rough  road  to  Rome,  broken 
and  beaten  in  one  of  the  greatest  amphibian  operations  of 
the  war  in  Italy.  That  was  Volturno. 

Now  we  see  a  bridge  of  another  sort;  this  one  is  the 
anchor  end  of  a  sky  bridge  across  hundreds  of  miles  of  the 
blue  Pacific.  All  about  lies  the  dismal  debris  of  war — bomb 
craters,  ruins  of  Jap  landing  strips,  shattered  planes,  blasted 
tanks  and  trucks,  dead  mules  and  dead  American  Marines. 
Badly  beaten,  the  Japs  have  slipped  back  into  the  jungle. 
The  aviation  Engineers  are  moving  in  and  going  frenziediv 
to,  work.  Soon  comes  the  angry  whine  of  snipers'  bullets. 
Men  by  the  dozen  drop — many  never  to  rise  again.  Finally 
a  forward  patrol  finds  and  annihilates  the  deadly  pillbox 
and  its  Jap  crew,  and  again  the  frantic  work  goes  on.  In 
six  short  hours  our  planes  are  coming  in  to  land  on  a  new 
American  airfield.  Quickly  they  refuel,  rearm  and  take  to 
the  air  again  to  support  the  ground  troops  ahead.  That  was 
Buna — that  was  Salamaua — that  was  Lae. 

In  many  other  such  red  hot  spots,  in  every  theatre  o'" 
this  global  war,  our  American  Engineers  are  now  building 
and  fighting.  In  these  and  many  other  ways  they  are  playing 
their  major  part  in  blasting  open  the  sea,  air  and  land  roads 
of  war,  until  these  shall  reach  to  the  very  gates  of  Berlin 
and  Tokio.   For  their  skill,   for  their   heroism,   for  their   ever- 
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-  -  A  Salute  and  a  Challenge 

lasting  guts.  Technocracy  salutes  our  Engineers!  Without 
men  of  these  qualities,  both  on  the  battlefronts  abroad  and 
the  production  fronts  at  home,  America  would  have  been 
forever  incapable  of  a  successful  offensive  war  and  even 
powerless  to  resist  an  attack  launched  against  this  Con- 
tinent. 

In  building  the  America  in  which  we  live  today,  the  Engi- 
neers have  also  played  a  major  role,  an  indispensable  role 
This  Continent  is  unique  in  its  possession  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  natural  resources,  of  mineral  ores,  of  agricultural 
land,  of  timber  and  of  water  power,  (in  proportion  to  its 
population),  than  any  other  area  in  the  world. 

Thousands  of  miles  of  railroads  and  paved  highways,  bil- 
lions of  kilowatt-hours  of  electric  power,  thousands  of  indus- 
trial plants  using  that  power — this  is  America!  America — 
that  can  produce  such  a  plethora  of  goods  and  services  foi 
its  citizens,  that  no  one  of  them  need  ever  again  feel  the 
pangs  of  hunger  or  want  or  the  distress  of  economic  inse- 
curity. America — without  whose  efforts  the  world  revolution 
against  fascism  could  never  succeed.  Without  the  brains, 
the  skill  and  the  science  of  our  technical  men  this  America 
could  never  have  been  built.  For  these  splendid  achieve- 
ments much  credit  and  high  praise  is  also  due  our  American 
Engineers. 

But  in  spite  of  their  full  ability  to  proceed  further,  Amer- 
ica's technologists  have  stopped  here.  While  designing, 
building  and  operating  separately  the  individual  units  of  a 
vast  continental  mechanism  for  the  production  of  goods  and 
services,  they  have  failed  to  design  and  to  organize  for  its 
adoption  a  social  mechanism  for  the  full  distribution  of 
these  goods  and  services.  Likewise  in  this  war,  with  the  neces- 
sity for  throwing  all  of  the  tremendous  weight  of  this  coun- 
try and  this  Continent  against  fascism,  they  have  concen- 
trated all  their  knowledge  and  their  skill  in  applying  more 
and  more  technology  to  the  processing  of  the  weapons  of 
war;  but  they  have  applied  none  of  their  unquestioned 
ability  toward   integrating   or  supporting   an   over-all   design 
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SHACKLED  LABOR 


Would  be  Forced  by  Draft  to  Work 
For  the  Profits  of  Business 


THERE  Is  considerable  agitation  In 
America  for  a  draft  of  labor.  The 
idea  has  flared  up  on  several  oc- 
casions, only  to  beconne  quiescent 
again  as  a  loud  protest  was  voiced. 
But  the  idea  has  not  been  abandoned, 
nor  will  it  die  easily.  There  are  various 
hints  that  it  will  be  revived  again  with 
increased  vigor,  perhaps  with  a  differ- 
ent angle. 

The  propagandists  for  labor  draft 
legislation  hold  that  it  is,  Essential  for 
the  winning  of  the  war.  If  thig'were 
true,  Technocracy  would  find  no  quar- 
rel with  it.  But  there  are  implications 
in  a  draft  of  labor  which  are  dangerous 
to  our  national  unity  and  welfare;  and 
it  is  these  implications  that  we  would 
like  to  discuss  here. 

AN  INTERNAL  THREAT 

Total  war  has  brought  America  into 
the  most  critical  period  of  its  history. 
Not  only  does  the  world's  greatest 
military  might  oppose  us  from  without, 
but  we  are  threatened  from  within  by 
dangerous  dissention  and  administra- 
tive incompetency.  If  sufficient  in- 
ternal unity  can  tje  maintained,  the 
tremendous  output  of  America's  tech- 
nology promises  to  repel  the  external 
enemy  by  Its  sheer  weight,  in  spite  of 
the  interference  of  business  and  poli- 
tics and  the  mediocrity  of  our  military 
strategy.  The  Internal  danger,  how- 
ever, is  becoming  Increasingly  more 
serious  and  may  soon  become  critical. 

America's  impending  internal  crisis 
is  due  to  contradictions  in  our  system 
of  social  organization  and  operations. 
Although  we  are  ostensibly  fighting 
against  fascism,  we  have  leaders  who 
are  attempting,  through  Intention  or 
Inattention,  to  establish  a  fascist  way 
of  life  In  America.  Those  whose  inten- 
tion cannot  be  doubted  are  those  who 
most  loudly  ballyhoo  'free  enterprise.' 
Those  who  might  possibly  be  dismissed 
as  incompetents  are  the  political 
stooges   who   are   assigned   the   job   of 


carrying  out  the  objectives  of  'free 
enterprise'  by  means  of  law  and  de- 
cree. 

FASCISM  EXPLAINED 

The  intent  of  the  American  fascists 
Is  the  establishment  of  two  classes  in 
American  society — those  who  shall  re- 
ceive the  blessings  of  'free  enterprise' 
and  those  who  shall  be  denied  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  those  blessings. 
The  trend  is  toward  a  class  distinction 
as  sharp  as  that  In  Europe  and  Japan. 
A  very  small  group  of  Americans,  be- 
cause of  their  wealth  and  social  posi- 
tion, are  alone  able  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  'free  enterprise'.  These 
are  the  Americans  who  have  consider- 
able financial  Investment  in  large  cor- 
porations, monopolies  and  cartels. 
They  wish  to  maintain  their  positions 
of  economic  and  social  advantage. 
These  are  the  people  who  would  most 
probably  form  the  aristocracy  of  an 
American  fascist  society. 

A  fascist  aristocracy  is  maintained 
by  the  enforced  poverty,  toil,  and 
superstition  of  the  masses  of  the  citi- 
zens. This  tiny  minority  controls  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  land;  it  alone 
has  the  right  of  'free  enterprise'.  The 
rest  of  the  citizens  must  be  leveled  off 
at  a  standard  of  living  barely  high 
enough  to  prevent  open  revolt.  'Free 
enterprise'  must  be  a  closed  monopoly 
and  all  competition  must  be  frozen  or 
liquidated.  That  Is  the  way  fascism 
operates  in  other  parts  of  the  world; 
that  is  what  we  could  expect  here. 

The  leveling  off  process  may  be  ac- 
complished in  a  variety  of  ways;  but 
the  end  result  is  that  freedom  of  op- 
portunity is  closed  to  those  so  leveled 
off. 

The  men  and  women  inducted  into 
the  armed  forces  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity — for  the  duration  at  least 
— of  engaging  in  the  practice  of  'free 
enterprise'.  They  train,  work  and  fight; 
they    receive    food,    clothing,    lodging 


and  medical  care  without  having  to 
pay  a  price  for  It.  In  addition,  they 
receive  their  pay  and  allowances.  The 
government  provides  for  the  minimum 
needs  of  these  Americans,  and  they  In 
turn  serve  their  country.  But  they  are 
denied  any  right  to  chisel  under  the 
system  of  'free  enterpr'ree'. 

Another  large  group  of  Americans 
works  in  the  war  Industries  and  in  other 
production,  service  and  business  op- 
erations. This  group  works  for  wages 
or  salaries,  a  goodly  portion  of  which 
they  are  not  even  permitted  to  see, 
much  less  spend.  For  most  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  group,  the  income  Is  not 
adequate  to  provide  them  with  a 
standard  of  living  as  high  as  that  en- 
joyed by  the  armed  forces.  These  peo- 
ple receive  no  special  consideration 
from  their  government,  but  must  pay 
taxes,  pay  Inflation  prices  and  buy 
bonds  to  finance  the  business  and  po- 
litical conduct  of  the  war.  This  group 
has  neither  the  economic  resources 
nor  the  position  to  engage  in  'free 
enterprise'.  The  various  factions  of 
this  group  organize  together  In  feeble 
efforts  to  gain  more  of  the  economic 
crumbs  that  dribble  from  the  table  of 
'free  enterprise'. 

LABOR  BATTALIONS 

The  ultimate  In  fascist  legislation 
hoped  for  by  'free  enterprise'  is  the 
conscription  of  labor  and^-offlce  per- 
sonnel to  work  on  frozen  jobs\t  frozen 
wages  to  produce-  profits  for  business. 
This  would  eliminate  the  most  power- 
ful opposition  that  now  confronts  'free 
enterprise'. 

The  proposed  conscription  of  4-F's 
into  'labor  battalions'  has  a  distinctly 
fascist  smell,  and  is  not  even  a  subtle 
variation  in  pattern  from  the  nazi 
slave  labor  battalions.  This  proposal 
affects  a  small  minority  that  can  not 
put  up  much  organized  opposition,  but 
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It  offers  an  entering  wedge  for  the  fur- 
ther conscription  of  American  citizens 
away  from  any  possible  competition 
with   'free  enterprise'. 

High  taxes  and  high  prices  will  keep 
leveled  down  any  others  who  might 
possibly  offer  'free  enterprise'  any 
competition. 

Big  business,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
rolling  In  the  billions,  as  Indicated  by 
their  annual  profits  reports,  even  after 
paying  all  taxes,  Interest,  depreciation 
and  operating  costs,  and  after  laying 
aside  huge  sums  for  postwar  reserves. 
(Incidentally,  the  'free  enterprise' 
clique  In  Germany  Is  also  making  huge 
profits  from  the  war.) 

Technocracy  Is  opposed  to  the  con- 
scription of  labor  as  a  program  In  It- 
self, because  ,of  Its  fascist  designi 
Technocracy's  program  of  Total  Con- 
scription, however.  Is  anti-fascist;  for, 
It  would  conscript  the  machines,  the 
materiel  and  money,  as  well  as  the 
men  and  women.  It  would  thus  freeze 
the  structure  of  'free  enterprise'  and 
abolish  profits.  This  would  hobble  fas- 
cism In  America. 

One  would  suppose  that  organized 
labor  would  go  all  out  for  Total  Con- 
scription— and  many  labor  locals  have 
officially  endorsed  Technocracy's  pro- 
gram— but  there  Is  some  opposition  on 
the  grounds  that  Total  Conscription 
would  freeze  union  dues.  This  argu- 
ment Is  Invalid;  for,  under  Total  Con- 
scription, the  opponeiits  of  labor  would 
also  be  frozen  and  there  would  be 
nothing  for  labor  to  organize  against. 
All  Americans  would  be  In  the  same 
boat,  with  the  same  objective  In  mind 
— winning  the  war  and  the  peace.  At 
the  expiration  period  of  Total  Con- 
scription, both  labor  and  business 
would  be  unfrozen  at  the  same  time, 
and  both  could  resume  operations 
where  they  left  off.  Without  Total 
Conscription,  labor  stands  to  lose  much 
more  than  corporate  business. 

Total  wars  are  won  only  by  total 
victory.  In  the  winning  of  this  total 
war,  should  some  Americans  be  forced 
to  give  up  all  claim  to  engage  in  'free 
enterprise'  and  risk  their  lives  in  de- 
fense of  their  country,  while  other 
Americans  gain  wealth  and  economic 
power  from  the  war  effort?  Does  not 
American  democracy  imply  an  egual- 
Ity  of  sacrifice  for  the  national  welfare 
In  times  of  national  emergency?  Or 
Is  fascism,  disguised  as  'free  enter- 
prise', to  be  the  new  'American  'Way'? 
— Wilton  Ivie 


Ticketers  Take  Over 


AUTOMATIC  toll  ticketing  equip- 
ment, which  makes  it  possible 
for  subscribers  to  dial  toll  calls 
Instead  of  calling  operators,  has  re- 
cently been  developed  by  the  tech- 
nicians of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany. 

The  ticketers,  shown  In  the  photo- 
graph on  the  opposite  page,  print  all 
data  Including  the  numbers  of  the 
called  and  calling  telephones,  the 
dates  and  times  the  calls  start  and  end. 

To  date  this  equipment  has  been 
installed  In  only  one  telephone  ex- 
change In  the  Los  Angeles  area — the 
Culver  City  exchange — but  plans  are 
under  way  for  further  installations 
whenever  wartime  conditions  will  per- 
mit. 

By  consistently  making  improvements 
In  equipment,  increasing  the  speed  and 
convenience  with  which  calls  can  be 
made,  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
demonstrates  its  functional  design. 

The  TECHNOCRACY  STUDY 
COURSE  In  outlining  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  telephone  organization 
points  out: 

"One  of  the  largest  single  functional 
organizations  existing  at  the  present 
time  is  that  of  the  Bell  Telephone  sys- 
tem. What  we  mean  particularly  here 
Is  that  branch  of  the  Bell  system  per- 
sonnel that  designs,  constructs,  installs, 
maintains  and  operates  the  physical 
equipment  of  the  system. 

".  .  .  What  are  the  characteristics 
of  this  telephone  organization? 

"(I)  It  maintains  In  continuous  op- 
eration what  Is  probably  the  most  com- 
plex. Interconnected  array  of  physical 
apparatus   In   existence. 

"(2)  It  is  dynamic  In  that  It  Is  con- 
tinually changing  the  apparatus  with 
which  It  has  to  deal,  and  remolding  the 
organization  accordingly.  Here  we 
have  a  single  organization  which  came 
Into  existence  as  a  mere  handful  of 
men  in  the  1 880's.  Starting  initially 
with  no  equipment.  It  has  designed, 
built,  and  Installed  equipment,  and  re- 
placed this  with  still  newer  equipment, 
until  now  it  spans  as  a  single  network 
most  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent, and  maintains  interconnectlno 
long-distance     service     to     almost     all 


parts  of  the  world.  All  this  has  been 
done  with  rarely  an  interruption  of  24 
hour-per-day  service  to  the  individual 
subscriber.  The  organization  Itself  has 
grown  In  the  meantime  from  zero  to 
'300,000  people. 

"(3)  That  somehow  or  other  the  right 
man  must  have  been  placed  in  the 
right  job  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
fact  that  the  system   works. 

'  .  .  .  The  fitting  of  the  man  to  the 
job  Is  not  done  by  election  or  by  any 
of  the  familiar  democratic  or  political 
procedures.  The  man  gets  his  job  by 
appointment,  and  he  Is  promoted  or 
demoted  also  by  appointment.  The 
people  making  the  appointment  are 
invariably  those  who  are  familiar  both 
with  the  technical  requirements  of  the 
job  and  with  the  technical  qualifica- 
tions of  the  man.  An  error  of  appoint- 
ment Invariably  shows  up  In  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  appointee  to  hold  the  job, 
but  such  errors  can  promptly  be  cor- 
rected by  demotion  or  transfer  until 
the  man  finds  a  job  which  he  can  per- 
form. 

".  .  .  Another  point  to  be  consid- 
ered Is  the  method  of  arriving  at  tech- 
nical decisions  regarding  matters  per- 
taining to  the  physical  equipment.  .  .  . 
Electrical  circuits  are  no  respecters  of 
persons,  and  if  a  circuit  is  dictated 
which  Is  contrary  to  Ohm's  Law,  or 
any  of  a  dozen  other  fixed  electrical 
relationships,  it  will  not  work  even  if 
the  chief  engineer  himself  requests  It. 
...  As  long  as  telephone  service  Is  the 
final  criterion,  decisions  as  to  which 
circuits  shall  be  given  preference  aro 
made,  not  by  the  chief  engineers,  but 
by  the  results  of  experiments. 

".  .  .  Such  are  some  of  the  basic 
properties  of  any  competent  functIon='l 
organization.  It  has  no  political  pre- 
cedents. It  is  neither  democratic,  au- 
tocratic, nor  dictatorial.  It  is  de- 
termined by  the  requirements  of  the 
job  to  be  done,  and,  Judging  from  the 
number  of  human  beings  performing 
quietly  within  such  organizations.  It 
must  also  be  In  accord  with  the  biolog- 
ical nature  of  the  human  animal." 

— Photo    courtesy    Southern    California 
Bell    Telephone    Company. 
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'Partiar  Social  Security 


Our  Present  System  Is  'Partial' 
To  the  $3  Thousand-a-Year  Men 


WORLD  upheavals  come  and 
go,  nations  fall  and  civiliza- 
tions perish,  but  one  universal 
struggle  continues  in  war  or  peace, 
regardless  of  the  fate  of  nations, 
ideologies  or  philosophies — the  strug- 
gle for  Social  Security.  Ever  since 
the  first  stages  of  civilization,  when 
man  began  to  till  the  soil  and  domesti- 
cate animals,  one  of  his  first  concerns 
has  been  to  provide  not  only  subsist- 
ence, but  future  economic  security 
for  himself  and  his  family. 

In  an  agrarian  society  such  as  ex- 
isted until  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  social  security  was  provided 
by  families  storing  the  products  of 
their  land  in  times  of  abundance  for 
use  when  old  age  or  disability  pre- 
vented them  from  working  or  when 
drought  cut  down  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  their  lands. 

Pioneer  families  relied  on  each  other 
for  help  in  trouble  and  emergencies. 
In  the  small  communities  of  the  past, 
social  life  was  more  closely  knit  since 
all  the  residents  knew  one  another. 
Still  communities  could  not  rely  wholly 
upon  the  willingness  of  people  to  help 
each  other,  nor  upon  the  willingness 
of  families  to  support  their  own  men- 
bers,  but  found  it  necessary  to  make 
laws  for  the  protection  of  those  de- 
pendent on  others  for  support. 

FRONTIERS  HAVE  FADED 

For  over  250  years  many  American 
families  measured  their  security  In 
terms  of  things  they  could  make  and 
do  for  themselves.  Old  people  were 
not  dependent  upon  their  relatives 
when  they  could  make  themselves  use- 
ful in  household  tasks.  In  the  compact 
living  quarters  of  today,  one  cannot 
build  on  a  room  or  a  wing  to  shelter 
aging  parents,  aunts,  uncles  and  cous- 
ins. There  are  few  gardens,  sewing 
rooms  and' big  kitchens  where  old  peo- 
ple can  help  make  the  family's  living. 
Today  this  work  is  done  in  factories 
which  turn  out  ready-made  clothing 
and  preserved  foods. 


Yes,  the  frontiers  that  provided  op- 
portunity for  the  pioneers  have  van- 
ished, and  there  is  no  more  free  land 
on  which  a  living  can  be  made.  A 
farmer  needs  machines  as  well  as  skill 
and  Intestinal  fortitude  today  if  he  is 
to  compete  In  the  market.  On  the 
farms  of  our  grandparents,  soap  and 
candles  were  made  and  hogs  were  but- 
chered for  storage  In  the  smokehouse. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  family  liv- 
ing was  obtained  without  the  use  of 
money. 

CHANGING  PATTERNS 

Now  farmers  must  have  money  for 
the  things  which  are  no  longer  made 
at  home  and  for  the  modern  tools  of 
their  trade — for  machines  and  gas  and 
oil  to  make  them  run,  for  commercial 
fertilizers,  for  radios  to  follow  weather 
and  market  reports.  Members  of  the 
pioneer  family  were  their  own  farm 
and  factory  workers,  butchers,  bakers, 
barbers,  policemen  and  firemen  and 
sometimes  their  own  doctors,  nurses 
and  teachers  as  well. 

As  these  occupations  have  been 
commercialized  one  by  one,  it  has  be- 
come possible  for  us  to  have  more 
goods  and  services  than  a  family  could 
produce  for  itself,  but  due  to  this 
commercialization,  we  no  longer  make 
a  living,  we  buy  it.  hience,  the  fami- 
ly's chance  to  have  these  goods  and 
services  depends  on  the  ability  to  buy 
it. 

Private  enterprise  no  longer  provides 
the  'golden  opportunity'  of  the  past 
century.  Modern  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  merchandising  have  greatly 
increased  the  experience  and  capital 
needed  to  go  Into  business  and  to  stay 
in  business.  Individual  enterprise  now 
plays  a  minor  part  in  earning  our  na- 
tional income  for  only  about  one  In 
five  of  the  'gainfully'  occupied  (In- 
cluding farmers)  works  for  himself.  As 
a  nation,  we  no  longer  work  as  indi- 
viduals  or   families,    but   as    employes. 

This  change  in  the  economic  struc- 
ture has  been  so  rapid  that  society  has 


not  kept  abreast.  Up  until  1870  more 
than  half  of  the  working  public  were 
on  farms.  By  1930  only  one  in  five 
did  farm  work.  Machines  took  over 
work  that  had  been  done  by  manual 
labor,  and  science  taught  more  ef- 
ficient ways  to  use  the  land.  Produc- 
tion per  acre  increased  nearly  20% 
between  1910  and  1930,  while  produc- 
tion per  worker  increased  40%. 

From  1870  to  1910  each  census 
found  a  large  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation 'gainfully  occupied'  in  the 
rapidly  developing  industry  of  the  na- 
tion. In  the  early  part  of  the  20th 
century,  literally  millions  of  men  and 
women  found  employment  in  these  ex- 
panding fields — as  salespeople,  ste- 
nographers, clerks,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph operators,  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers,  bookkeepers,  cashiers  and  ac- 
countants, insurance  agents,  commer- 
cial travelers,  stockbrokers  and  bank- 
ers. 

The  concentration  of  the  population 
In  the  cities  and  the  expansion  of  in- 
dustries provided  jobs  as  waiters,  jani- 
tors and  elevator  operators,  barbers, 
doctors,  dentists,  trained  nurses,  li- 
brarians, teachers,  artists,  lawyers, 
chemists  and   technical   engineers. 

MACHINES  TAKE  JOBS 

However,  as  invention  and  science 
multiplied  the  output  of  one  field  after 
another,  the  growth  of  employment  in 
basic  industries  began  to  slow  up.  Ma- 
chines and  improved  methods  made  it 
possible  to  increase  output  without  in- 
creasing employment.  Then,  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  world, 
one  important  field  of  work  after  an- 
other reached  its  peak  in  employment 
and  began  to  decline.  We  were  pro- 
ducing more  than  ever  before  with 
less  instead  of  more  workers. 

Although  agriculture's  share  in  the 
total  employment  of  the  nation  had 
been  decreasing  since  1870,  each 
census  through  1910  showed  a  larger 
number  of  agricultural  workers.  In  the 
census    of    1920    and     1930,    however, 
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the  number  of  workers  was  smaller. 
In  the  twenty  years  between  1910  and 
1930  the  number  of  farmers  and  farm 
workers  decreased  by  600,000. 

Efficiency  was  also  increasing  in  the 
mining  industry  with  the  same  inevi- 
table results.  The  peak  in  the  census 
record  of  mine  workers  came  in  1920. 
Industrial  activity  was  expanding,  and 
new  mine  workers  were  needed  for  the 
gas  and  oil  wells  during  the  next  ten 
years.  But  by  1930,  two  soft-coal 
miners  could  turn  out  the  work  three 
had  done  in  1900,  although  the  total 
number  of  miners  had  dropped  by 
100,000. 

The  prosperous  1920's  found  fewer 
employes  on  the  pay  rolls  of  factories 
and  railroads  than  there  had  been  at 
the  start  of  the  decade.  By  1930  the 
average  number  of  railroad  employes 
had  dropped  500,000  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  factory  workers  had 
decreased    1,500,000. 

PROGRESS  DEMANDS  CHANGE 

The  depression  of  the  I930's  is  ex- 
plained as  follows  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  Social  Security  Board: 

"The  Committee  on  Economic  Se- 
curity found  that  in  the  years  1922-29 
an  average  of  8  percent  of  our  indus- 
trial workers  were  unemployed.  In  the 
best  of  those  years,  nearly  1,500,000, 
on  the  average,  were  without  jobs. 

"When  hard  times  came,  further 
millions  lost  their  chance  to  earn  a 
living.  By  1932  and  1933  Industrial 
unemployment  had  risen  to  about  39 
percent.  That  meant  two  Industrial 
workers  out  of  five— 10,000,000  or 
more  in  all. 

".  .  .  As  far  as  we  can  look  back, 
men  and  women,  of  course,  had  lost 
one  way  of  earning  their  living  and 
had  to  find  others.  Groups  of  work- 
ers, like  the  hand  weavers,  had  seen 
their  work  taken  away  by  machines. 
But  It  Is  only  recently  that  we  have 
realized  that  there  could  be  a  wide- 
spread situation — even  in  good  times 
— in  which  large  numbers  of  people 
who  needed  to  work  and  wanted  to 
work  had  no  chance  to  do  so. 

"It  was  not  until  machines  had  knit 
our  lives  closely  together  in  industry 
and  trade  that  unemployment  could 
weigh  down  families  throughout  a 
community  or  a  nation.  Only  recently 
have  we  realized  that  the  reguirements 
of   work    have    become    so    specialized 


and    exacting    that    at    any    one    time 
some  people  cannot  hold  any  paid  job. 

"In  our  present  money  economy, 
unemployment  has  become  a  common 
hazard  of  family  life  like  the  epidemics 
which  swept  our  cities  three  or  four 
generations  ago.  A  family's  livelihood 
can  be  cut  off  as  guickly  and  unex- 
pectedly as  their  lives  once  were  cut 
off  by  typhus,  yellow  fever,  or  cholera. 

"Unemployment  Is  like  a  .QP^ntagion 
also  because  it  spreads.  WKen  a.  big 
factory  shuts  down,  Its  whole  neighbor- 
hood and  city  suffers.  The.Jiyellhood 
of  all  who  have  been  s^ilSg  -their 
goods  and  services  to  those  wage 
earners  is  affected — storekeepers,  land- 
lords, doctors,  barbers,  owners  of 
movie  houses,  and,  in  turn,  the  workers 
whom  they  employ  and  those  who  pro- 
duce the  goods  they  sell.  When  large 
numbers  of  people  in  one  part  of  the 
country  are  without  earnings,  families 
on  farms  and  in  cities  hundreds  of 
miles  away  may  find  their  living  less 
secure. 

"Science  and  invention  have  given 
ordinary  people  ease  and  comfort  and 
variety  of  which  even  rich  people  of 
earlier  civilizations  did  not  dream  .  .  . 
but  this  progress  has  a  price.  It  de- 
mands that  we  use  our  ingenuity  to 
keep  families  independent,  now  that 
their  living  hinges  on  the  judgment, 
skill,  and  good  luck  of  many  other  peo- 
ple as  well  as  of  themselves.  We  have 
shown  our  Ingenuity  in  making  ma- 
chines and  scientific  discoveries.  The 
job  now  is  to  adapt  our  common  life 
to  the  changes  that  came  with  our 
progress." 

WE  PASSED  A  BILL 

What  have  we  done  to  keep  abreast 
of  these  changes,  and  to  prevent  such 
a  condition  of  large  scale  destitution 
as  was  rampant  in  the  I930's?  Well, 
we  passed  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935.  By  this  time  you  are  no  doubt 
familiar  with  this  payroll  deduction. 
Under  this  plan,  the  wage  earner  pays 
1%  of  his  salary  for  old  age  insurance, 
and  1%  for  unemployment  insurance, 
while  the  employer  also  pays  1%.  The 
levy  would  have  been  automatically 
stepped  up  to  2%  each  on  employes 
and  employers  on  January  I  of  1942, 
but  the  Increase  was  postponed  to 
January  I  of  1943  and  again  post- 
poned to  January  1,  1944,  when  'elec- 
tlon-mlnded'  politicians  froze  it  again 
at   the    existing    levels.     Yes,    we    have 


passed   a    bill,    but   have   we   provided 
social  security? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  rich 
man  will  draw  only  $85  a  month  for  an 
old  age  benefit,  like  any  laborer,  be- 
cause $85  is  the  maximum,  hlowever, 
no  laborer  will  get  $85  a  month  be- 
cause the  schedule  of  payments  writ- 
ten into  the  law  says  that  the  wage 
earner  must  earn  $250  a  month  for  45 
years  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  an  old 
age  benefit  of  $85  a  month!  Can  you 
imagine  earning  $3,000  or  more  each 
and  every  year  for  45  years?  If  you 
can  average  $125  a  month  for  ten 
years,  you  may-  get  $25  a  month  as  a 
benefit  after  you  have  reached  the  age 
of  65.  Can  you  buy  a  living  on  this 
kind  of  Income?  Can  you  be  assured 
of  economic  security? 

What  about  unemployment  'insur- 
ance'? Payments  vary  in  different 
states,  but  are  insufficient  in  all.  Most 
states  pay  a  maximum  of  $16  a  week, 
but  the  average  payment  Is  $10  or  less. 
This  is  paid  for  a  maximum  of  10  to 
16  weeks  in  any  one  year.  No  wage 
earner  could  therefore  get  more  than 
about  $250  In  a  year's  time,  regardless 
of  his  contributions  to  the  fund. 

MIRAGE   OF   SOCIAL   SECURITY 

Over  81/2  years  ago  Technocracy 
pointed  out  the  weaknesses  of  this  plan 
in  an  article,  'The  Mirage  of  Social 
Security'  which  appeared  In  TEChH- 
NOCRACY,  Series  A,  No.  4,  pub- 
lished in  October,  1935.  The  article 
states: 

"The  fact  is  that  the  taxes  to  be 
collected  for  'unemployment  insurance' 
are  regulred  to  be  used  to  buy  govern- 
ment bonds.  These  bonds  are  regulred 
to  be  reserved  In  a  special  Treasury 
account.  The  federal  government  must 
pay  the  usual  Interest  on  them.  And 
the  tax  payers  must  pay  more  taxes 
to  provide  the  government  with  the 
funds  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  bonds 
which  were  bought  with  the  money 
that  was  collected  for  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  reserve  from  the  tax- 
payers. Read  that  again,  and  you  will 
find  it  Is  a  vicious  circle  that  starts  and 
ends  with   the  taxpayer   paying   taxes. 

"When  that  unemployment  reserve 
has  grown  for  a  few  years,  the  interest 
requirements  on  it  will  be  enormous. 
But  even  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  this  huge  reserve  in  government 
bonds  will  be  quite  useless  when  the 
next    great    emergency    comes    along. 
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for  the  simple  and  obvious  reason  that 
there  will  be  no  way  to  get  cash  for 
the  unemployed  out  of  this  reserve 
except  by  liquidating  (I.e.,  selling  in 
the  market  to  investors  and  banks) 
large  quantities  of  the  bonds.  That 
will  be  exactly  the  same  situation  and 
procedure  that  we  have  today!  [19351 
Today  the  government  is  selling  bonds 
and  using  the  proceeds  to  pay  out  re- 
lief. Today  the  taxpayer  is  required 
to  provide  for  the  interest  payments 
on  these  bonds.  And  it  is  clear  that 
any  attempt  to  liquidate  large  amounts 
of  the  reserved  bonds  in  the  next  de- 
pression would  be  foolhardy  and  im- 
possible, as  it  Is  today,  because  It 
would  collapse  the  bond  market  and 
there  Uncle  Sam  would  stand  with  a 
pile  of  worthless  sheets  of  paper  with 
gold  borders  marked  'Reserve  for  Un- 
employment Insurance'. 

"That's  what  happens  to  such  grand 
financial  schemes.  The  protective  re- 
serve is  stored  up  in  the  form  of  ink 
and  paper — not  in  food,  clothing,  and 
other  real  goods.  It  consists  of  marks 
in  a  ledger  that  are  worth  no  more 
than  a  workman's  passbook  at  his  sav- 
ings bank  when  there  Is  a  run  on  the 
bank.  It  Is  simply  preposterous  to  say 
that  we  can  protect  the  American  peo- 


ple against  a  major  depression  by 
forcing  them  to  put  money  Into  the 
government's  savings  bank  (the  U.  S. 
Treasury)  when  we  know  that  a  major 
depression  will  cause  a  run  on  that 
bank." 

Bear  In  mind  that  this  article  was 
written  more  than  8'/2  years  ago,  in 
1935,  before  temporary  war  prosperity 
beclouded  the  issue.  But  think,  also, 
of  the  employment  prospects  when 
peace  comes  and  the  gigantic  indus- 
tries that  produce  the  goods  of  war 
no  longer  need  millions  of  men  and 
women  on  the  production  lines  and  in 
the  offices. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  tax  bill 
turned  down  last  January,  were  fed- 
eralization of  the  entire  Social  Security 
system,  broadening  coverage  to  take 
in  20,000,000  domestic  and  farm  la- 
borers not  now  eligible  for  benefits; 
provision  of  temporary  benefit  pay- 
ments for  temporary  disability,  such  as 
sickness  or  injury  incurred  In  nonlndus- 
trial  disability,  and  payment  for  total 
disability  in  addition  to  present  old 
age  benefits. 

These  provisions  did  not  appeal  to 
state  governments  and  states'  rights 
congressmen,  nor  to  the  insurance 
companies.  Suggested  socialized  medi- 


cine of  course  did  not  appeal  to  large 
hospitals,  nor  to  Insurance  companies, 
nor  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  whole  Idea  of  further  tax 
Increases  did  not  appeal  to  politicians 
who  are  trying  to  keep  taxes  down  In 
order  to  get  re-elected. 

All  this  does  not  paint  a  very  pretty 
postwar  economic  picture.  Under  the 
present  set-up,  when  the  war  ends  and 
you  are  thrown  out  of  a  job,  you  may 
collect  about  $25  a  month  If  you  are 
over  65  years  of  age.  If  you  are 
younger  than  that,  you  will  have  at 
best  $16  a  week  for    10  to    16  weeks. 

If  you  don't  like  the  picture,  you 
have  the  materials  and  the  ability  to 
paint  another  one.  Your  painting  sup- 
plies are  your  rights  as  a  citizen  to 
demand  Total  Conscription  by  the 
United  States  Government  of  all  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel  and  Money  for  the 
duration  and  six  months  thereafter. 

This  will  insure  a  smooth  transition 
to  peacetime  operations,  and  will  pro- 
vide you  with  the  same  rate  of  pay  as 
Is  received  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  with  food,  housing,  clothing 
and   medical  care  provided. 

Otherwise — well,  the  WPA  may  be 
started  again,  and  anyway,  we  can  be 
fairly  sure   of  a   breadline! 

— Phyllis  Taylor 


Conforming  the  Nation's  Appetite 


Complacency  of  Public's  Attitude  Toward 
Food  Situation  Seen  as  Grave  Danger 


ON  the  food  front  the  heart- 
breaking paradox  of  plenty 
and  want  is  becoming  all  too 
evident.  While  fully  ripened  vege- 
tables rot  In  the  fields,  housewives  In 
town  have  difficulty  buying  enough  of 
the  right  kind  of  food  to  give  their 
families  a  balanced  diet.  Managing 
a  budget  of  ration  points  and  grocery 
money  and  at  the  same  time  finding 
the  foods  available  within  A  coupon 
driving  range  is  a  task  faced  by  the 
nation's  housewives.  When  those  same 
housewives  are  also  war  workers  the 
difficulties  are  increased,  and  the  diets 
of  millions  of  families  are  unavoidably 
devitalized. 

Lack  of  planning  and  proper  con- 
trols, shortage  of  transportation  facili- 
ties  and   storage   space   have   all   con- 


tributed to  make  a  sorry  picture  on 
the  home  front.  We  are  asked  to 
change  our  diets  from  week  to  week 
to  use  up  the  surpluses.  'Eat  more 
eggs',  'buy  more  pork',  'use  more  ap- 
ples' and  other  such  slogans  are  ham- 
mered into  our  ears  and  put  before 
our  eyes,  in  all  the  various  means  of 
advertising,  in  an  attempt  to  change 
the  national  appetite  to  conform  to 
the   national   larder. 

Last  month  our  markets  were  flood- 
ed with  eggs — so  hnany  eggs  that  stor- 
age warehouses  could  not  take  any 
more — therefore  we  ate  eggs,  in  ome- 
lets, puddings,  cakes  or  'sunny  side 
up',  until  we  were  stuffed  with  eggs. 
War  Food  Administration  officials  said 
that  egg  production  was  up  80%  last 
month  above  the  prewar  average. 


Eggs  piled  up  In  drying  plants  and 
outside  already  crowded  storage  lock- 
ers. Prices  to  farmers  In  the  midwest 
dropped  as  low  as  20  cents  a  dozen, 
although  the  W.F.A.  had  previously 
announced  a  support  price  of  34  cents 
a  dozen.  When  farmers  complained 
that  they  had  been  led  into  overpro- 
duction by  this  promise,  W.F.A.  said 
the  price  was  an  over-all  estimate  for 
the  year. 

Representative  hiagen  of  Minnesota 
said  hatchery  operators  have  been 
drowning  thousands  of  baby  chicks 
weekly  because  of  low  egg  prices. 
Many  midwest  farmers  threaten  to  sell 
their  chickens  if  prices  do  not  rise. 

This  egg  production  dilemma  is  simi- 
lar to  the  recenif  oversupply  of  hogs 
coming   Into   market.      Last   November 
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W.F.A.  raised  all  restrictions  on  the 
farm  slaughter  of  hogs.  As  a  result 
the  market  has  been  flooded  with  pork 
products  and  storage  space  is  filled  to 
capacity.  Lard  was  removed  from  the 
ration  list,  although  2  points  are  still 
being  paid  for  'surplus'  used  fats.  If 
one  were  hard  up  for  points  he  could 
buy  lard  and  turn  it  in  as  used  fat — 
provided  the  necessary  cash  were 
available. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  lard  on  Feb- 
ruary I,  1944,  were  246  million  pounds 
as  compared  to  II  2  million  pounds  on 
February  I,  1943.  A  large  amount  of 
the  surplus  lard  has  been  allocated  to 
soap  manufacturers. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the 
current  surpluses  of  some  food  items 
is  the  fact  that  lend-lease  food  sup- 
plies are  being  crowded  out  of  British 
and  Russian  freighters  by  increased 
tonnages  of  munitions. 

FEAST  OR  FAMINE 

This  surplus  is  only  temporary,  how- 
ever. H.  M.  Conway,  director  of  the 
research  department  of  the  National 
Livestock  Production  association  at 
Chicago,  predicted  last  month  that  the 
beef  and  pork  supply  will  shift  from  a 
'feast'  to  a  'famine'  basis  within  the 
next  two  months.  He  attributed  this 
situation  to  ill-advised  government 
control  regulations. 

The  W.F.A.  also  predicts  a  meat 
shortage  later  this  year.  Peter  Edson 
In  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  of 
March  9  gives  the  reasons: 

"All  the  meat  famine  talk  stems 
from  just  one  fact.  There  very  defi- 
nitely Is  a  shortage  of  livestock  feed. 
There  is  more  feed  than  there  ever 
was  before,  but  there  are  more  de- 
mands on  this  supply  for  feeding  meat 
animals,  dairy  animals,  poultry,  for 
making  flour  and  Industrial  alcohol. 

"Because  of  this  feed  shortage,  the 
W.F.A.  says  It  will  be  necessary  to 
reduce  the  number  of  meat  animals 
perhaps  by  as  much  as  16  per  cent, 
and  to  force  more  grass  fed  beef  cat- 
tle directly  to  the  slaughter  houses 
without  going  through  the  feed  lots 
where  stock  Is  normally  fattened  for 
market. 

"In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  feed  crops,  it  will  appar- 
ently be  Impossible  to  raise  enough 
feed  for  all  this  increased  livestock  pro- 
duction." 

The  use  of  so  much  of  our  grain 
supply  for  animal  and  poultry  feeds  is 


also  reducing  our  wheat  and  corn  for 
human  consumption.  We  will  orobably 
not  feel  the  full  effects  of  this  reduc- 
tion until  next  winter  or  even  later. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  consuming 
more  wheat  than  we  are  producing. 
The  one  billion  bushel  surplus  we  had 
last  year  Is  rapidly  diminishing.  The 
outcome  of  this  approaching  wheat 
shortage  may  be  the  rationing  of 
bread. 

CROPS  DESTROYED 

But  rationing  sometimes  brings  even 
more  problems  and  confusion.  Gov- 
ernment warehouses  are  In  some  In- 
stances bulging  with  foods  that  are  on 
the  rationed  list.  Fearing  a  breakdown 
In  the  rationing  program,  officials  are 
hesitant  to  release  these  surpluses  for 
civilian  consumption.  If  the  surpluses 
are  not  released,  a  lot  of  food  will  be 
wasted. 

We  go  on  from  week  to  week  and 
month  to  month  with  shortages  pop- 
ping up  here  and  surpluses  popping 
up  there  to  create  new  problems  of 
disposal  or  replacement.  At  present 
there  is  an  abundance  of  butter,  pota- 
toes, eggs  and  many  canned  foods 
which  grocers  have  been  unable  to  sell 
because  of  high  point  values.  We 
have  long  been  able  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  food  but  have  never 
achieved  equitable  distribution  of  it. 
Now,  with  rationing,  manpower  short- 
ages and  transportation  difficulties,  we 
are  faced  with  hazards  In,  both  produc- 
tion of  food  and  its  distribution.  TIME 
magazine  of  March  13  described  how 
one  of  our  abundant  crops  is  being 
destroyed: 

"Up  and  down  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley, Texas  truck  farmers  were  destroy- 
ing most  of  the  biggest  vegetable  crop 
they  had  ever  raised.  The  losses  were 
figured  In  millions. 

"In  Willacy  County,  Farmer  Felix 
Burns  figured  he  had  turned  under  51/2 
million  heads  of  cabbage  on  the  75 
acres  he  had  planted,  had  lost  $3,000. 

"Farmer  Jimmy  Wood  drove  his 
plow  through  200  acres  of  mustard, 
spinach,  turnips  and  cabbage. 

"In  Hidalgo  County  more  than  half 
the  acres  planted  to  vegetables,  In- 
cluding 15  000  acres  of  cabbage,  6,000 
acres   of  broccoli,   were  turned   under. 

"In  Cameron  County,  3,500  acres 
of  vegetables,  In  San  Patricio  County 
on  the  Gulf,  more  than  2,000  acres  of 
spinach,  25%  of  the  onion  crop,  were 
destroyed. 


"But  in  San  Antonio  housewives 
could  get  no  onions  except  at  30c  a 
lb.  in  the  black  market.  And  all  over 
Texas,  winter  vegetables  were  scarce 
and  high-priced  in  the  cities. 

"The  farmers  had  no  choice.  The 
whole  Intricate  system  of  food  distri- 
bution from  one  of  the  richest  U.  S. 
agricultural  regions  had  collapsed.  In 
other  years  the  bulk  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  crops  had  been  shipped  to  mar- 
ket In  trucks  that  swarmed  the  high- 
ways. (There  are  few  railroads.)  But 
this  year  only  dozens  of  trucks — not 
hundreds — appeared.  Truck  drivers 
and  owners  are  In  uniform,  or  working 
In  war  plants.  And  many  trucks  are 
laid  up  for  lack  of  tires  and   parts. 

"Some  disheartened  Rio  Grande 
farmers  declared  they  would  rather 
give  the  vegetables  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  plow  them  under.  But  they 
said  the  Government  would  have  to 
do  its  own  hauling  and  harvesting." 

There  can  be  no  real  planning  and 
control  of  our  food  needs  as  long  as 
price  Is  the  principal  factor  of  control. 
We  will  go  along  in  our  befuddled, 
haphazard  way,  hoping  to  have 
enough,  and  destroying  when  we  have 
too  much.  But  subsidies  to  farmers, 
price  ceilings  and  floors  and  millions 
of  victory  gardens  are  not  going  to 
answer  the  many  difficulties  we  will 
encounter  before  the  year's  end. 

CONFUSION  MUST  END 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude 
Wickard  briefly  reviewed  the  situation 
In  an  address  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in 
Boston  on  April    I  I : 

".  .  .  The  outbreak  of  war  found  the 
Nation's  food  supply  at  an  all-time 
high.  We  were  desperately  short  of 
everything  It  takes  to  wage  war,  except 
food.  Then  a  change  occurred.  Food 
requirements  for  our  expanding  Army 
Increased  sharply.  Lend-lease  took  ad- 
ditional quantities.  War  workers  ac- 
counted for  a  larger  domestic  con- 
sumption of  food  than  we  had  ever 
experienced.  They  had  bigger  appe- 
tites and  bigger  pocketbooks  with 
which  to  satisfy  those  appetites.  As 
a  result,  we  soon  began  to  realize  that 
our  food  supplies  were  not  unlimited. 
Failure  of  our  food  distribution  system 
to  fully  meet  population  shifts,  plus 
real  shortages  of  certain  foods  for 
short  periods  of  time,  brought  that 
(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   13) 
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WAR 


PICTURED   on   this  page  are  some 
of   the    guns   and    the    equipment 
used  for  producing  them  in  a  U.  S. 
Naval  Ordnance  Plant. 

In  the  top  photograph  a  drill  press 
operator  is  tapping  holes  in  a  25-ton 
slide  for  a   16-inch  Navy  gun. 

The  next  photograph  shows  the  mill- 
ing of  a  bevel  on  the  breech  face  of  a 
5-inch  anti-aircraft  gun. 

The  rollers  and  roller  separator 
(lower  left)  for  the  5-inch  Twin  Mount 
are  assembled  and  checked  before  as- 
sembly with  Mount. 

The  5-inch  Twin  Mount  (below)  is 
lowered  on  an  assembly  pit.  This  type 
of  gun  Is  used  as  the  secondary  bat- 
teries on  battleships. 

Statistics  on  the  enormous  amounts 
of  scrap  metal  recovered  from  the  bat- 
tlefields of  World  War  I  are  proof  of 
the  wastefulness  of  war. 

Piles  of  empty  shells  and  shell  cases, 
battered  terrain  and  rows  of  white 
crosses  were  mute  evidence  of  the 
wanton  destruction  that  had  taken 
place— all  that  remained  of  the  efforts, 
the  resources,  the  money  and  the  labor 
of  a  generation  of  people. 

Twenty  years  of  peace  softened 
these  hard-to-face  facts.    We  used  our 

—Official    U.  S.    Navy  Photos. 
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resources  and  technology  to  turn  out 
automobiles,  radios,  bathtubs  and  baby 
carriages.  We  even  'lent'  some  of  our 
non-replaceable  resources  to  Japan 
and  other  'friendly'  nations. 

Then  along  came  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack.  Production  of  automobiles, 
washing  machines  and  electric  toasters 
were  halted  and  we  again  turned  our 
efforts,  our  resources  and  our  tech- 
nology to  the  making  of  weapons  of 
destruction. 

We  are  producing  more  weapons 
for  war  than  we  did  in  1917  and  1918; 
we  are  far  excelling  the  destruction  of 
those  years.  Our  piles  of  empty  shells 
and  shell  cases  and  the  rows  of  white 
crosses  will  far  outrank  those  of  World 
War  I. 

Look  again  at  the  pictures.  These 
guns  and  eguipment  are  a  tribute  to 
the  skill  of  America's  trained  techni- 
cians. But  their  efforts  might  well  be 
spent  in  making  machines  to  produce 
goods  and  services  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  our  people. 

War  not  only  exacts  the  toll  of  hu- 
man life  it  takes  on  the  battlefronts.  Its 
indirect  effects  will  be  felt  for  many 
years  in  lowered  health  standards  of 
the  Dopulation,  in  the  ravaging  of  our 
land  by  slashing  out  its  timber  and  de- 
pleting its  mineral  and  fuel  resources 
to  supply  the  sinews  for  armed  conflict. 

This  war  must  be  fought;  it  must  be 
won — fascism  must  be  destroyed.  But 
this  Continent  must  bend  every  effort 
wholeheartedly  toward  ending  this  de- 
vastation as  gulckly  as  possible  in  order 
that  the  waste  of  human  life  and  physi- 
cal resources  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  this  way  only  can  we  dis- 
play our  Intelligence  and  our  patrio- 
tism. 

/      /      / 

"htershey  emphasized  that  71,000 
men  were  released  from  military  serv- 
ice each  month  because  of  physical  dis- 
ability, while  only  45,000  men  became 
eligible  each  month  upon  reaching  the 
age  of  18.  This,  he  said,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  for  the  discharges. 
'In  other  words,'  Hershey  told  the  com- 
mittee, 'we  are  losing  more  manpower 
than  we  are  taking  in  for  the  Army. 

'I  don't  care  what  means  you 
gentlemen  use  to  build  up  our  forces, 
but  it's  high  time  the  American  people 
were  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
can't  win  this  war  the  way  we  are  go- 
ing— on  a  hit  or  miss  basis.'  " 

— Drew  Pearson,  from  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  April    14,    1944. 


Muddled  Measures 


Confusion  Could  Be  Eliminated 
By  Adoption  of  Metric  System 


ONE  of  the  most  outstanding 
examples  of  clinging  to  the 
obsolete  ideas  of  our  ox  cart 
age  of  thinking  is  our  continued  use 
of  the  Impractical,  unscientific  English 
system  of  computing  weights  and 
measures.  To  define  all  the  units  o^ 
this  system  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
uses  more  than  500  pages  of  fine  type. 
In  determining  weights  alone  we  use 
grains,  scruples,  pennyweights,  ounces, 
pounds,  three  kinds  of  tons  and  56 
kinds  of  bushels.  In  weighing  some 
articles  we  use  avoirdupois  weight  and 
in  others  we   use  troy  weight. 

We  all  remember  that  old  question: 
Which  is  heavier,  a  pound  of  gold  or 
a  pound  of  feathers?  The  answer.  In- 
variably, Is  that  they  weigh  the  same, 
but  in  our  obsolete  system  'a  pound 
is  not  a  pound  the  world  around',  as 
a  pound  of  feathers  weighs  1 ,240  grains 
more  than  a  pound  of  gold.  Feathers 
are  weighed  by  the  avoirdupois — 7000 
grains — and  gold  is  weighed  by  troy 
which  contains  5,760  grains  per  pound. 

The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  grain 
varies  in  the  different  states.  The 
Army  uses  four  different  measures  of 
gun  sizes:  inches  for  coast  artillery; 
millimeters  for  field  guns;  calibers  for 
rifles  and  machine  guns;  and  gauges 
for  shotguns.  The  confusion  created 
by  this  Inconsistency  in  measurement 
Is  almost  as  deadly  to  a  scientist  or 
engineer  as  the  guns  are  to  the  enemy. 

Our  system  of  measuring  length  Is 
just  as  ridiculous  as  our  weight  system. 
Many  of  the  units  of  measurement  now 
in  use  were  established  by  the  'divine 
right'  of  kings  to  issue  edicts.  King 
Edward  II,  by  decree,  established  three 
barleycorns  as  one  inch,  hlenry  I  ruled 
that  one  yard  be  equal  to  the  distance 
from  the  tip  of  the  royal  nose  to  the 
tip  of  the  royal  right  thumb.  The 
breadth  of  a  hand  and  the  length  of 
King  John's  foot  were  once  common 
measurements.  The  rod  was  estab- 
lished by  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of 
sixteen  left  feet,  placed  heel  to  toe, 
of  the  first  sixteen  men  to  emerge 
from  church  on  a  certain  Sunday. 


These  units  of  measurement  varied 
so  greatly  in  size  and  created  such 
confusion  that  the  fact  was  finally  real- 
ized that  the  basis  of  any  measurement 
must  be  Invariable.  An  invariable  basis 
of  measurement  was  established  by  the 
inauguration  of  the  English  system.  To 
fix  the  unit  of  length  two  gold  plugs 
were  inserted  into  a  bronze  bar,  one 
close  to  each  end,  with  a  transverse 
line  drawn  through  each  plug.  The 
distance  between  the  center  of  these 
lines  when  the  temperature  of  the  bar 
was  62°  Fahrenheit  was  designated  as 
a  standard  yard.  One  foot  was  de- 
fined as  one-third  of  one  yard  and  one 
inch  as  one  thirty-sixth  of  one  yard. 
The  unit  of  mass  in  the  English  system 
Is  that  of  a  certain  piece  of  platinum 
marked  'P.S.,  1844,  I  lb.',  establishing 
the   standard    pound   avoirdupois. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
are  the  only  countries  still  clinging  to 
the  outmoded  English  system  of 
weights  and  measurements.  All  South 
American,  European  and  Asiatic  coun- 
tries, including  'backward'  China  use 
the  Metric  system,  the  only  scientific 
system   of  measurement. 

The  Metric  system  was  established 
by  the  French  government  immediately 
following  the  French  Revolution.  For 
the  standard  of  length  a  bar  composed 
of  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  Iridium 
was  constructed.  Near  each  end  of 
the  bar  are  engraved  transversely 
three  fine  parallel  lines.  The  distance 
from  the  middle  line  at  one  end  of  the 
bar  to  the  middle  line  at  the  other 
end,  when  the  bar  is  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice,  is  defined  as  one 
meter.  This  bar  is  preserved  at  the 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  near 
Paris.  Exact  copies  of  this  bar  were 
constructed  and  distributed  to  the 
governments  of  the  various  countries 
of  the  world.  In  the  United  States  the 
duplicate  is  kept  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  Washington.  (It  is  no 
longer  necessary  however,  to  retain 
even  the  original  platinum-Irldium   bar 
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as  a  meter  can  be  created  in  terms  of 
light  waves.) 

The  original  meter  was  constructed 
as  accurately  as  possible  to  be  one 
ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance  along 
the  earth's  surface  from  the  equator 
to  the  pole.  Measurements  of  less 
than  one  meter  decrease  by  tenths  and 
measurements  greater  increase  by 
tenths,  thus  there  are  no  fractions 
which  make  the  English  system  so  com- 
plicated. The  Metric  system  is  a  deci- 
mal system  and  to  multiply  or  divide 
the  decimal  point  Is  simply  moved. 

The  unit  of  mass  under  this  system 
Is  that  of  a  platinum  weight  kept  at 
the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures 
and  defined  to  have  a  mass  of  one  kilo- 
gram. The  gram  is  accordingly  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  mass  of  this  stan- 
dard  kilogram. 

We  decided  long  ago  that  the  Me- 
tric system  should  be  used  in  the  Philip- 


pines, Puerto  Rico  and  hiawaii,  but  we 
have  failed  to  avail  ourselves  of  its 
advantages  here  at  home.  Congress 
legalized  the  Metric  system  In  1866 
making  Its  use  permissible  but  not 
mandatory.  In  1926,  Congress  con- 
sidered a  bill  to  make  its  use  compul- 
sory, but  due  to  the  opposition  of  a 
small  but  vociferous  minority  the  bill 
was  defeated.  Thus  opposition  to 
change  and  a  determination  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  again  defeated 
legislation  for  the  betterment  of  so- 
ciety. 

Technocracy,  as  a  scientific  organi- 
zation, has  long  advocated  changing 
to  the  Metric  system.  A  survey  con- 
ducted several  years  ago  showed  80% 
of  the  educators,  engineers  and  physi- 
cians of  the  country  favored  a  change. 
Pharmaceutical  houses,  optical-goods 
manufacturers  and  jewelers  have 
changed  already. 


To  make  the  transition  from  the 
English  to  the  Metric  system  would 
not  require  the  changing  of  any  ma- 
chines. The  names  on  signs,  mileposts, 
scales,  rulers,  calipers  and  the  like 
would  of  course  have  to  be  changed, 
but  this  could  be  done  without  con- 
fusion. 

We  have  thousands  of  young  men 
In  the  Armed  Forces  today.  They  will 
be  conditioned  to  the  use  of  the 
Metric  system.  These  returning  soldiers 
will  be  just  as  strong  advocates  for  a 
transition  to  this  system  as  others  who 
have  used  it. 

The  trend  of  events  has  given  us  our 
great  opportunity  of  making  the 
change  now.  Will  we  take  this  for- 
ward step  or  will  we  continue  to  trail 
behind   'backward'   China? 

— Roy  Gilbert 


Don't  Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning 

This  interesting  article  by  David  O.  Woodbury  Is  reprinted  by  special  permission  of  COLLIER'S  from 
the  February  19  Issue  of  that  publication.  It  reveals  the  efRcIency  of  planning  for  the  needs  of  a  com- 
munity on  an  over-all  basis.  The  needs  of  the  entire  Continent  can  be  measured  and  dealt  with  as  easil/ 
under  designed  direction.  The  results  would  be  the  Increased  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  population 
plus  a  tremendous  saving  In  non-recurrent  resources. — The  Editors. 


THERE  is  one  town  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
where  furnaces  are  obsolete,  in 
Virginia,  Minnesota,  hard  coal  Is 
so  expensive  that  nobody  buys  it.  Oil 
is  unknown.  You  can't  buy  a  coal 
shovel  or  a  sieve;  you  can't  find  an  ash 
can  on  any  sidewalk.  And  this  Isn't 
Florida  or  California,  either.  it's 
northern  Minnesota,  where  the  average 
temperature  will  hang  on  the  under- 
side of  zero  for  a  month  at  a  time. 

But  Virginia,  in  the  heart  of  the  fa- 
mous Mesabi  Iron  Range,  doesn't 
freeze.  It  has  one  big  furnace  that 
makes  steam  heat  for  practically  all  its 
12,300  citizens.  It  employs  thirty  men 
to  tend  Its  heating  plant,  and  not  one 
of  them  shovels  coal.  Machinery  does 
all  ihat.  The  average  householder, 
living  snug  in  a  five-room  house  with- 
out a  chimney,  pays  about  $70  In  all 
to  have  his  house  and  his  water  heated 
for  one  year.  That  Is  just  about  half 
what  it  costs  the  rest  of  us  to  keep 
warm   by  stoking  our  own. 

"Central  district  heating"  Isn't  new. 


Some  300  U.  S.  cities  and  towns  have 
partial  installations.  But  Virginia  is 
the  first  American  community  to  go 
all  out  for  this  modern,  economical, 
trouble-saving  system,  and  the  first  to 
apply  It  to  all  its  homes,  stores,  schoo's 
and  churches.  A  year  ago,  the  last 
large  group  of  its  citizens  was  hooked 
onto  the  heating  network,  and  now  the 
only  people  left  out  In  the  cold  are 
those  few  late-comers  whom  the  WPB 
won't  allow  to  buy  the  necessary 
steampipe  to  join   up. 

The  town's  heating  plant  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  people  them- 
selves, and  it  is  run  without  profit  or 
serious  deficit — a  tribute  to  the  fact 
that  the  city  engineers  are  tougher 
than  the  local  politicians.  But  the 
secret  of  success  is  not  public  owner- 
ship. It  is  the  plain  fact  that  one  big 
fire  under  one  big  boiler,  tended  by 
experts  burning  fuel  at  $7  a  ton,  is 
cheaper  than  5,000  separate  little  fires 
using  $17  fuel  burned   by  amateurs. 

The   modest   little  power  plant  gen- 


erates steam  for  heat  and  electricity 
at  the  same  time.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  heat  units  can  be  extracted 
from  burning  coal  when  it  is  turned 
Into  high-pressure  steam.  The  best 
efficiency  of  turbine  generators  is  real- 
ized at  this  same  high  pressure.  So 
the  steam  is  first  blown  down  through 
the  turbines,  then  "bled"  at  low  pres- 
sure into  the  heating  mains.  hieat 
losses  are  cut  to  the  bone,  machinery 
and  labor  are  paid  for  .only  once. 

If  the  householders  stoked  their  own, 
they  would  consume  some  40,000  tons 
of  anthracite  a  year.  But,  with  cen- 
tral heating,  Virginia  burns  43,000  tons 
of  bituminous  at  half  the  price,  with 
Its   electricity  thrown   in. 

Steam  mains  tunnel  under  every 
street  in  town.  Steam  arrives  on  the 
consumer's  premises  through  a  reduc- 
ing valve.  A  master  thermostat  con- 
trols the  valve  and  holds  any  house 
temperature  desired.  The  spent  steam 
drops  through  waste  pipes  as  cool 
water,  is  weighed  and  recorded  by  an 
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automatic  meter,  and  discharged  Into 
the  sewer.  The  householder  does 
nothing  except   pay   his   bills. 

Most  Virginians  have  ordinary  steam 
radiators,  though  a  few  prefer  warm 
air  or  controlled  air-conditioning.  Any 
standard  heating  nel-hod  works  equally 
well.  A  "heat  exchanger"  in  the  base- 
ment (about  the  size  of  a  trunk)  makes 
the  transformation  without  attention 
or  loss  of  efficiency. 

Before  the  steam  mains  reached  out 
to  include  Virginia's  ultramodern  hos- 
pital, it  took  six  men  to  run  the  insti- 
tution's boiler  plant.  One  janitor  Is 
enough  now. 

What  does  Virginia  do  with  Its  cel- 
lars, now  that  there  are  no  furnaces  to 
block  them  up?  Almost  everybody  in 
town  has  taken  advantage  of  the  extra 
space.  Some  use  them  for  bedrooms. 
One  lady  outs  her  choicest  guests  In  a 
de  luxe  suite  she  has  built  In  her  base- 
ment for  the  purpose.  A  dentist  has 
turned  his  cellar  into  a  combination 
game  room  and  bar.  A  liquor  sales- 
man stores  many  cases  of  samples  in 
the  space  his  furnace  once  occupied. 
Children  play  In  some,  wives  hang  ud 
their  wash  in  others.  What  they  all 
get,  In  effect,  is  an  extra  story  for  the 
house. 

Virginia's  smoke  record  is  something, 
too.  While  other  cities  annually  retire 
Into  a  thick,  pasty  "smog"  that  hangs 
over  the  rooftops  and  permeates 
streets  and  dwellings  and  lungs,  this 
mining  town  enjoys  the  clear  air  of  the 
north  and  every  last  ray  of  sunshine 
that  cones  with  it.  Virginians  live  In 
a  virtually  smokeless  city.  That  means 
lower  cleaning  bills  for  housewives, 
fewer  colds,  less  laundry,  better  morale 
generally.  The  coal  smoke,  like  the 
coal,  is  turned  into  useful  heat  at  the 
central  plant. 

Virginia's  fire  record  is  one  of  the 
greatest  talking  points  for  central 
steam.  Fire  Chief  Quist  claims  that 
dwelling  fires  are  down  40  per  cent. 
When  a  blaze  does  start,  his  men  run 
little  risk  of  injury,  most  of  which  oc- 
curs In  smoke-filled  basements,  and 
there  are  no  basement  fires  In  Virginia. 

Lowered  fire  risk  is  reflected  In  a  5 
per  cent  "protective  credit"  on  the  in- 
surance premiums  paid  by  Virginia's 
storekeepers.  The  home  owner  gets  no 
reduction,  but  his  basic  rate  Is  so  low 
anyway  that  he  does  not  need  It. 

Central    district   heating    Is    already 


being  adopted  throughout  Russia — 100 
per  cent  In  many  of  the  new  industrial 
cities.  In  America,  it  is  universally 
used  by  colleges  and  state  Institutions. 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicaao  and 
numerous  other  northern  cities  have  It 
In  their  downtown  districts.  All  Wash- 
ington's government  buildings  are 
heated   from   a   central   plant. 

According  to  technical  men,  a 
home-heating  revolution  is  overdue  In 
the  United  States.  It  offers,  they  say, 
a  wonderful  promise  for  the  difficult 
postwar  years.  If  all  the  compact  com- 
munities In  the  winter  heating  belt 
were  cha-nged  over  to  central  steam — 
either  under  public  or  private  opera- 
tion— an  estimated  fifteen  billion  dol- 
lars of  new  In\'estment  could  be  made. 
Some  ten  million  men  could  be  em- 
ployed for  ten  years,  manufacturing 
and  installing  equipment.  This  new 
heating  system  would  pay  for  itself,  by 
preventing  the  waste  of  trillions  of 
heat  units  that  now  escape  up  the 
chimneys  of  private  homes  and  by 
eliminating  the  millions  of  dollars  lost 
annually  in  smoke  damage  caused  by 
home-fired   soft  coal. 

Virginia,  Minnesota,  is  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  In  an  average 
American  community. 


Which  Shall  It  Be? 

"If  this  productive  machine  can  be 
utilized  at  full  capacity  when  the  war 
is  over,  and  made  to  produce  the  tools 
of  peaceful  pursuits,  the  American 
people  are  on  the  threshhold  of  a 
period  of  unprecedented  wealth  and 
material  well-being.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  that  opportunity  is  lost,  we  face 
an  economic  crisis  which  will  make 
1929  and  1932  look  trifling  In  com- 
parison. 

"The  issues  of  postwar  economics 
are  being  shaped  here  and  now.  Big 
business  won  the  battle  of  conversion. 
If  big  business  is  allowed  to  win  the 
battle  of  reconversion  the  conse- 
quences will   be  disastrous." 

— Senator    Robert    M.    LaFolle+te,   Jr.,   from 
The    Progressive,    April     10,     1944. 


FRONT  COVER: 

This  massive  tong  weighs  12,489 
pounds,  has  an  opening  69  Inches 
wide  and  a  lifting  capacity  of  80 
tons.  It  was  designed  specifically 
for  use  in  handling  ingots  in  steel 
plants.  The  tong  is  suspended  from 
an  overhead  crane  and  operates 
automatically.  The  small  tong  shown 
between  the  claws  of  the  'giant', 
has  a  lifting  capacity  of  1,600 
pounds  and  is  used  for  handling 
small  material. — Photo  courtesy  Hep- 
penstall   Company. 


Conforming  the  Nation's  Appetite 
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fact   home  to   us.   .   .   .  The   awakening 
was  rude." 

Mr.  Wickard  further  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  In  the 
situation  as  it  stands  today  is  the  grow- 
ing complacency  of  the  attitude  of  the 
people  toward  the  food  problem,  hie 
reminds  us  that  we  must  plan  today 
for  what  we  expect  to  eat  next  year 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  two  years  from 
now. 

In  the  transportation  article,  'Ar- 
teries of  a  Nation,'  in  the  March  Issue 
of  The  TECHNOCRAT  we  reviewed 
the  desperate  situation  now  looming  in 
that  industry.  When  linked  with  the 
hazardous  condition  of  our  food  In- 
dustries, the  picture  begins  to  take  a 
gloomy  aspect. 

Even  at  this  late  date,  and  this  stage 
of  confusion,  It  Is  still  not  too  late  to 
Institute  a  mode  of  operation  that  will 
solve  the  difficulties  of  production  and 


distribution  of  food  without  Interfer- 
ing with  the  supply  of  war  materiel.  It 
is  not  too  late  to  install  Total  Con- 
scription and  do  away  with  all  the  in- 
terferences which  cause  the  overpro- 
duction of  one  food  item,  shortages  of 
another  and  the  maldistribution  of  all. 

Let  us  demand  that  the  Interfering 
shackles  be  removed  and  an  over-all 
plan  of  operation  of  this  Continent  as 
a  unit  be  set  up.  Total  Conscription 
of  Men,  Materiel,  Machines  and 
Money  will  mean  that  all  resources,  all 
manpower,  all  equipment  and  all  in- 
dustries will  be  utilized  to  the  best 
advantage.  Cost  in  money  will  not 
need  to  be  considered — only  cost  In 
terms  of  natural  resources,  man-hours 
and  human  lives  will  dictate  the  course 
of  action.  Total  Conscription  Is  the 
only  American  way  to  solve  our  diffi- 
culties. 

— Maxine   hiuntzlnger. 
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Transport  Giant 


THAT  our  technicians  and  engineers 
are  capable  of  constantly  improv- 
ing the  maneuverability  and  in- 
creasing the  size  and  speed  of  our  air- 
craft is  proved  by  the  recent  test  flight 
of  the  Constellation. 

The  plane  set  a  new  transcontinental 
record— more  than  2300  miles  in  seven 
hours.  It  has  a  winq  spread  of  123 
feet  and  an  over-all  length  of  95  feet. 
Despite  its  size  and  speed,  this  plane 
has  the  ability  to  get  in  and  out  of 
small  landing  fields  and  will  be  of  great 


value  to  Uncle  Sam  as  a  wartime  trans- 
port. Its  8800-horsepower  will  lift  the 
craft  into  the  air  in  less  than  1500  feet 
at  sea  level.  Its  landing  speed  is  less 
than  80  miles  per  hour.  Special  flaps 
make  it  possible  for  the  ship  to  stop  in 
a   remarkably   short   space. 

Designed  specifically  for  transport, 
this  new  giant  of  the  air  can  carry  100 
soldiers  with  full  pack,  helmet  and  rifle. 

As  a  command  ship  it  will  be  cap- 
able of  carrying  a  general  and  his  staff, 
or  a  large  party  of  military  specialists. 


on  a  tour  of  every  major  front  In  this 
global  war  within  a  week.  This  will  be 
possible  because  the  long-range  plane 
will  disregard  radio  beams  and  zig-zag 
courses  from  Island  to  island,  flying 
Instead  in  the  great  circle  routes  that 
cut  across  the  globe.  Geography  is 
safely  ignored  since  the  Constellation 
has  great  range  and  can  hold  25,000 
foot  altitude  on  three  of  its  four  en- 
gines and  can  cruise  at  16,500  feet 
on  only  two.  Plying  the  air  oceans 
with  ample  fuel  reserves,  the  craft  can 
fly  around  storms  that  reach  even 
higher  than  its  30,000  foot  maximum 
celling. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  aircraft  Is  the  most  Important  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weapon.  Sup- 
plies are  dropped  to  our  military  forces 
in  the  farflunq  outposts  by  means  of 
parachutes.  Effective  use  of  transport 
and  cargo  olanes  in  carrying  their  pre- 
cious loads  far  above  the  reach  of 
enemy  submarines  has  already  been 
recognized. 

The  Constellation  along  with  other 
planes  now  in  production  and  those 
being  designed  on  the  drafting  boards 
throughout  the  nation  are  all  steps 
toward  the  planes  of  the  future.  Planes 
that  will  have  a  range  of  more  than 
12,000  miles;  planes  that  can  carry,  if 
necessary,  a  50-ton  payload  of  bombs 
to  Tokio  and  return  without  landing: 
planes  that  can  carry  300  fully- 
equipped  soldiers  or  two  25-ton  tanks 
— these  are  the  planes  America  can 
and  will  ultimately  have  to  safeguard 
our  heritage. 

— Photos  courtesy  TWA. 


On  the 
HOME  FRONT 


The  March  of  Power 

"The  army's  foot  soldiers  have  at 
their  disposal  400,000  horsepower  per 
division,  as  compared  with  the  3200 
horsepower  of  World  War  I." 

— Los   Angeles    Daily    News, 
April  6,    1944. 

Business  vs.  Victory 

"Reconversion  planning  is  still  a  sub- 
ject of  hot  debate.  The  WPB  feels  that 
the  problem  will  be  acute  in  about 
three  months  and  wants  to  get  to  work 
on  it  now.  But  Army-Navy  don't  want 
to  talk  about  it  until  the  invasion 
proves  successful. 

"Unemployment,  in  contrast  with  the 
present  manpower  shortage,  might  be 
severe  by  the  year's  end  as  a  result  of 
large  cutbacks  In  Army  programs. 
That's  why  the  WPB  wants  to  be  ready 
with  plans  for  a  return  to  civilian  pro- 
duction." 

— Newsweek,  April   10,    1944. 

Watts  Cookin'? 

"hllgh  frequency  electric  fields  heat 
objects  from  the  Inside  out  and  are 
now  used  In  dehydrating  foods  to  ex- 
tremely low  moisture  content  and  In 
faster  molding  of  synthetic  plastics. 
Future  uses  include  cooking  in  the 
home." 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
April  6,    1944. 

Scrapping  Morale 

"If  the  army  wants  to  preserve  mo- 
rale on  the  labor  front,  one  way  not 
to  do  It  is  by  a  few  more  samples  of 
what  has  been  happening  lately  at  the 
General  Electric  plant  In  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

"There,  for  several  days,  workers 
were  given  hammers,  chisels  and  sledge 
hammers,  told  to  break  up  700  radio 
transmitter  and  receiving  sets.  The 
radio  sets,  ordered  by  the  signal  corps. 


are  now  obsolete  as  far  as  the  army  is 
concerned,  but  certainly  could  be  use- 
ful for  private  use  or  to  the  hundreds 
of  cities  unable  to  equip  their  police 
cars  with  radio. 

"Despite  this,  the  sets  are  being 
systematically  broken  up,  with  no  pro- 
vision to  salvage  any  working  parts 
such  as  wire,  knobs,  tubes,  or  other 
vital  equipment.  Even  if  military  se- 
crets are  involved,  these  different  radio 
parts  could  be  saved. 

"Furthermore,  the  effect  on  worker 
morale  is  most  depressing — to  destroy 
the  things  they  have  created,  and  with- 
out explanation.  It  takes  the  heart  out 
of  them  when  it  comes  to  speeding  up 
production  on  anything  else.  They  won- 
der whether  it  also  will  be  broken." 

— Drew  Pearson,  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,   March   30,    1944. 

Stormy  Weather 

"From  every  direction  now  the  storm 
clouds  are  gathering,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent the  year  1944  will  go  down  in 
history  as  having  presented  this  coun- 
try with  more  crises  at  once  than  any 
other  single  year  In  American  history — 
a  financial  crisis,  a  business  crisis,  a 
war  crisis,  a  diplomatic  crisis,  a  labor 
crisis,  as  well  as  a  social  and  political 
crisis.  And  there  is  nothing  which  can 
prevent  this  happening  this  year." 

— William  J.  Bax-fer,  president  of  the 
International  Economic  Research  Bu- 
reau, from  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
March   26,    1944. 

A  Plan  for  Business? 

"At  the  close  of  the  war  there  will 
be  In  the  United  States  over  $20  bil- 
lion of  new  war  plants,  training  camps, 
port  facilities,  and  real  estate.  There 
will  be  many  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  inventories  of  surplus  goods  of  all 
kinds.  Most  of  this  property  will  be 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    In  addition,  there  will  be  large 


surpluses  owned  by  the  United  States 
In  foreign  countries. 

"Most  of  this  property  will  have  to 
be  disposed  of,  and  the  manner  of  its 
disposal  will  have  a  profound  effect 
upon   our  economy.   .   .   . 

"If  a  competent  plan  for  the  hand- 
ling of  this  problem  is  not  implemented 
in  advance,  this  country  may  be  pre- 
cipitated Into  a  cycle  of  depression 
and  unemployment  that  will  have  dis- 
astrous repercussions  for  years  to 
come." 

— Surplus  War  Properties  Committee,  from 
Domestic    Commerce,    April,     1944. 

At  the  End  of  the  Rope 

"A  War  Production  Board  order  to- 
day prohibited  the  use  of  war  scarce 
manila  hemp  for  executions. 

"A  new  order  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  provided  that  'rope  used 
to  carry  out  the  death  sentence  of  a 
court'  be  made  of  agave,  a  fiber  which 
grows  in  Mexico,  the  West  Indies  and 
East  Africa." 

— Los  Angeles  Times, 
April    8,    1944. 

Fears  Future  Failure 

"Remembering  our  failures  In  the 
20's  and  our  government's  failure  to 
solve  our  problems  In  the  30's,  we 
almost  fear  to  face  those  coming  days 
of  peace." 

—Wendell    Willkie,   from   the    San 
Bernardino    Sun,    April   4,    1944. 

Legalizing  Bootlegging 

"Mississippi  is  legally  dry.  The  sur- 
rounding states  are  legally  wet  but  vir- 
tually dry  of  whiskey.  So  business  in 
bootleg  whiskey  is  brisk  in  Mississippi, 
even  at  the  going  price  of  $8  a  pint. 
The  State  Legislature  last  week  passed 
a  bill  taxing  blackmarket  liquor  20%." 
—Time,  April   10,   1944 

The  Last  Round-up? 

"...  William  D.  Campbell,  Los  An- 
geles attorney  and  candidate  for  Con- 
gress from  the  14th  District  on  both 
major  party  tickets  .  .  .  said  his  cam- 
paign would  seek  to  drive  home  to  the 
voters  the  fact  that  the  forthcoming 
election  is  probably  the  last  time  the 
citizen  voter  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  defeat  the  collectlvlstic  tendency  of 
government  and  maintain  the  princi- 
ples of  free  enterprise." 

— Los  Angeles  Times, 
March  27,    1944. 
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Stopping  a  Shortage 


Demands  of  War   Force   Moves 
Toward  Continent's  Self-Sufficiency 


CULTURE  of  cork  oak  trees  is  not 
new  to  America.  The  'Found- 
ing Fathers'  recognized  the  inn- 
portance  of  cork  for  many  uses  and 
made  surveys  to  determine  what  part 
of  the  country  had  soil  and  climate 
best  suited  to  growing  the  trees. 
Throughout  a  period  of  40  years 
Thomas  Jefferson  attempted  to  estab- 
lish cork  culture,  even  to  the  point  of 
shipping  acorns  from   France. 

However,  very  little  resulted  from 
these  efforts  or  from  the  efforts  of  the 
Patent  Office  which  obtained  acorns 
from  Spain  in  1858.  To  'succeed'  un- 
der the  Price  System  method  of  opera- 
tion any  venture  must  result  in  a  profit. 

But  in  spite  of  the  disinterested  at- 
titude toward  the  raising  of  cork, 
many  of  the  trees  survived  from  those 
early  plantings  and  are  living  today, 
principally  in  California.  But  thev 
were  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  insure 
an  adequate  supply  of  cork  for  our 
needs,  so  we  imported  annually  from 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
150,000  to  160,000  tons  used  In  this 
country.  Peacetime  uses  included 
bottle  stoppers;  gaskets  for  automo- 
bile and  airplane  engines;  insulation 
for  walls  and  ceilings,  skating  rinks, 
cold  storage  plants,  air  conditioning 
systems  and  refrigerator  apparatus; 
linoleum;  sporting  goods. 

War  brought  new  uses  for  cork — 
cartridge  plugs,  bomb  parts  and 
others.  It  also  brought  a  difficult  prob- 
lem in  obtaining  the  needed  material 
since  the  supply  lines  were  interrupted. 
As  a  consequence,  early  in  1940  cork 
was  listed  as  a  material  subject  to 
priority. 

This  shortage  is  just  another  indica- 
tion that  instead  of  backing  up  the 
efforts  of  far-sighted  people  interested 
in  insuring  this  Continent  of  an  ample 
supply  of  a  necessary  raw  material,  we 
have  bent  to  the  urge  of  international 
commerce  through  our  political  lead- 
ers. 

At  present  attempts  are  being  made 
to  establish  the  growing  of  cork  oak 
trees  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
our  needs  for  this  versatile  material. 
Thousands    of    young    trees    are    being 


set  out  from  California  to  Florida 
through  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  Extension  For- 
esters, State  Departments  of  Forestry, 
forestry  departments  in  universities 
and  local  agricultural  agents  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Crown  Cork  and  Seal 
Company. 

It  will  take  a  number  of  years  be- 
fore we  can  expect  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  cork  from  these  new  trees,  but 
the  start  has  been  made.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  an  expediency  measure,  a  sub- 
stitute for  cork  has  been  made  from 
peanut   hulls. 

The  question  now  is:  Will  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Continent  insist  that  we 
keep  on  improving  our  methods  and 
techniques  so  that  we  may  produce 
our  own  supplies  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, or  will  we  allow  our  security  and 
our  lives  to  be  risked  on  the  altar  of 
commercial  values  and  International 
trade? 

Cork  is  only  one  of  a  long  list  of 
important  materials  which  we  have 
neglected  to  cultivate  in  this  country. 
In  the  raising  of  cork  oak  trees  we  will 
not  only  secure  our  supply  of  cork,  but 
we  will  enhance  the  beauty  of  our 
land  and  aid  in  protecting  the  soil 
from   the  forces  of  nature.  ' 

—Nellie  M.  Smith 

The  cork  oak  tree  shown  In  top 
photo  Is  located  In  Agnew,  California. 
Although  50  years  old  It  is  still  pro- 
ductive. 

In  the  next  photo  the  tree  shown 
yielded  1511/2  lbs.  of  stripped  cork- 
wood. One  large  tree  at  Camp  Seco, 
California,  yielded  330  lbs.  of  cork 
bark  from  the  trunk  alone  in  a  single 
year. 

A  truck  load  of  baled  corkwood 
from  Chico  (California)  Forestry  Sta- 
tion is  on  its  way  to  be  processed  Into 
usable  form. 

Bark  is  being  stripped  from  a  cork 
oak  tree  in  the  bottom  photo.  Note 
the  tools  used.  Complete  tests  have 
proved  domestic  cork  bark  to  be  equal 
in  quality  to  imported  cork. 

— Photos   courtesy   Western    Crown 
Cork  and    Seal   Company. 
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To  the  American  Engineer 

(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  2) 

of  operation  aimed  to  shorten  the  war,  to  conserve  Anneri- 
can  lives  and  resources  and  to  make  easier  the  transition 
to   peace. 

Fully  capable  of  making  vitally  important  decisions  by 
conclusions  derived  from  all  the  facts  at  hand  in  their  pro- 
fession of  purely  physical  engineering,  they  have  failed  to 
apply  their  ability  in  the  broader  field  of  social  engineering. 
Except  for  the  Engineers  of  Technocracy  Inc.  they  have 
never  even  approached  that  broader  field.  They  have  left 
it  wide  open  for  the  devious  devices  and  pompous  platitudes 
of  politicians,  for  the  muddled,  musty  mutterings  of  so- 
called  economists  and  the  cunning  scheming  of  Big  Business 
and   Finance. 

The  politician  directs  his  efforts  principally  towards  fur- 
thering the  particular  interests  of  the  particular  group  which 
elected  him.  His  tenure  of  office  depends  upon  his  success. 
The  economist,  deeply  burled  in  the  traditions  of  the  last 
century  and  conditioned  to  philosophic  rather  than  scientific 
thought  processes,  starts  his  analysis  and  proposals  from 
nowhere.  After  much  toil  and  travail  he  finally  arrives  at 
that  very  same  spot.  The  major  aim  of  big  business  and 
financial  leaders  is  to  entrench  themselves  more  securely  in 
the  present  economic  system  which  pays  off  so  plentifully 
to  them — to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  welfare  of  the  vast 
majority  of  American   citizens. 

To  accomplish  their  ends,  our  business  and  financial  ty- 
coons check,  with  the  aid  of  the  party  politicians,  the  free 
distribution  of  the  abundance  which  the  resources,  the  tech- 
nology and  the  Engineers  of  this  Continent  have  made  pos- 
sible. Except  in  one  particular,  there  is  no  accord  in  the 
objectives  amongst  all  these  human  factors  in  the  chaotic 
American  scene  today.  They  are  united  only  in  their  struggle 
for  the  continuance  of  the  status  quo — for  the  freedom  of 
'free  enterprise'  to  chisel  away  from  America's  195  millions 
their  share  of  what  America  can  provide  them.  They  are 
united  only  in  this  last,  losing  effort  to  perpetuate  the  Price 
System  in  this  country  and  on  this  Continent. 

Technocracy  has  no  assumption  of  power  motive  and  so 
has  no  alliance  with  any  political  party  of  the  past  or  pres- 
ent, either  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin.  Technocracy  bases 
its  analysis  and  its  proposals  on  conclusions  drawn  from 
facts  by  the  methods  of  science.  Therefore  Technocracy  can 
have  no  affiliation  with  those  who  style  themselves  econo- 
mists— those  who  hope  and  wish  rather  than  analyze,  who 
prophesy  rather  than  predict,  who  are  motivated  by  their 
beliefs  and  opinions  rather  than  by  factual  conclusions. 

Technocracy  realizes  fully  that  the  Price  System  in  Amer- 
ica cannot  much  longer  survive,  that  a  social  revolution  of 
one  sort  or  another  will  follow  our  military  victory.  So  Tech- 
nocracy aligns  itself  neither  with  the  pressure  groups  of 
business  and  finance  nor  with  any  of  the  factions  fighting  to 
preserve  the  Price  System. 

Technocracy's  objective  is  not  the  attempted  salvation 
of  an  ineffectual  social  mechanism  now  falling  to  pieces  of 
its  own  weight.  Technocracy's  objectives  are  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  resources,  the  physical  equipment  and  the  lives 
of  the  population  of  this  Continent  during  the  war  and  dur- 


ing the  transition  from  war  to  peace.  Further  rhan  this. 
Technocracy  insists  that  the  operation  of  that  equipment  and 
the  management  of  those  resources  be  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans,  rather  than  for  the  enrichment  of  a  lim- 
ited few.  In  this  position,  dedicated  only  to  this  high  pur- 
pose. Technocracy  now  stands  alone.  But  with  Technocracy 
— if  grim  disaster  on  this  Continent  is  to  be  averted — be- 
long the  Engineers  and  all  other  intelligent  Americans. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  Technocracy's  objectives,  the 
great  resources  of  this  uniquely  endowed  Continent  are 
available.  We  also  have  the  equipment,  for  this  war  has 
produced  a  technological  revolution  on  this  Continent  which 
has  changed  the  entire  basis  of  our  society. 

We  cannot  continue  with  the  magnitude  of  total  war  nor 
cope  with  the  problem  of  peace  unless  we  Introduce  a  total 
mobilization  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  competent  to 
operate  the  totality  of  our  enormous  productive  mechanism 
both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

After  victory  is  won  a  stupendous  array  of  industrial 
processing  equipment,  designed  and  built  by  the  engineer- 
ing talent  of  this  country,  stands  ready  to  pour  out  a  flood 
of  all  we  can  use  of  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life — 
provided  we  have  adopted  a  scientific  over-all  design  of 
Continental  operation. 

The  tremendous  but  locked  up  resources,  the  undeveloped 
productive  capacity  of  the  America  of  the  past  were  a 
challenge  which  our  Engineers  willingly  accepted.  The  phy- 
sical America  of  today  Is  largely  a  result  of  their  brains, 
their  skill  and  their  untiring  efforts.  But  today  the  conditions 
in  America- — the  approaching  failure  of  Price  System  con- 
trols of  the  vast  productive  mechanism  which  they  have 
created — is  a  far  greater  challenge  to  them.  America  is 
calling,  Technocracy  Is  calling.  All  Engineers! 

— N.  Jerome  Bowen. 


Backward  Progress 


'The  chief  reason  why  we  face  so  many,  so  vast,  and  so 
apparently  insoluble  social  problems,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Is  the  phenomenon  of  cultural  lag — the  fact  that 
our  machines  have  got  out  away  ahead  of  our  social  insti- 
tutions and  social  thinking,  with  the  result  that  we  are  trying 
to   control   a   dynamo   technology  with   windmill   Institutions. 

"...  We  desire,  and,  if  we  have  money  enough  to  buy 
them,  we  get  for  ourselves  the  latest  automobiles,  radios, 
plumbing  and  electrical  gadgets — at  least  we  did  so  before 
war  and  rationing. 

"We  are  humiliated  by  any  evidence  that  we  are  behind 
the  times  in  such  matters.  The  average  American  would  be 
greatly  embarrassed  to  drive  a  reconditioned  1923  Dodge 
touring  car  through  the  thoroughfares  of  our  main  cities. 
This  would  be  the  case,  even  if  the  car  were  In  new  condi- 
tion. The  mere  fact  that  its  model  was  two  decades  out  of 
date  would   provide  sharp  humiliation  for  the  owner. 

"...  So  long  as  we  are  proud  of  our  institutions  and 
ideas  in  direct  ratio  to  the  antiquity  of  their  origin  and  their 
inadequacy  in  meeting  current  needs,  we  have  less  than  any 
incentive  to  bring  them  up-to-date.  Until  we  are  as  much 
embarrassed  by  an  archaic  idea  or  social  practice  as  we  are 
by  an  obsolete  gadget,  there  is  little  prospect  of  making 
any  headway  in  the  transformation  of  our  Institutional 
equipment." 

— Harry   Elmer   Barnes,   from   The    Progressive. 
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News   of  the  Organization 
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SOUND  NOTES 

Familiar  to  all  readers  of  The  TECH- 
NOCRAT are  the  attractive,  func- 
tional Mobile  Sound  Units  of  Tech- 
nocracy. 

These  Units  were  originally  devel- 
oped by  the  sound  technicians  of  the 
Organization  for  use  in  outdoor  activi- 
ties— lectures,  picnics,  parades.  But  at 
the  outbreak  of  war  they  were  imme- 
diately readied  to  render  service  to 
our  country  in  any  emergency. 

Among  the  organizations  which  have 
called  these  units  into  service  are  the 
United  States  Army,  Departments  of 
Police,  Civilian  Defense  Units,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  American  Legion,  civic 
groups  and  others. 

Scores  of  letters  of  appreciation 
have  reached  the  offices  of  Technoc- 
racy Headquarters  across  the  country. 
Some  of  these  letters  received  by  the 
Gray  Fleet  Operations  Staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Area  appear  in  part  below: 

"The  Bellflower  Branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  wishes  to  express  the 
thanks  of  all  of  us  for  the  use  you 
made  of  your  sound  trucks  for  us  last 
week.  At  the  time  your  first  trucks 
appeared  in  Bellflower  we  were  very 
far  from  the  quota  we  needed  in  order 
to  have  the  Mobile  Unit  of  the  Blood 
Bank  visit.  After  two  days  during  which 
your  trucks  were  active  we  were  able 
to  feel  sure  that  we  would  at  least 
come  quite  close  to  filling  our  quota 
from  the  names  that  started  coming  In 
for  appointments.  .  .  . 

"However,  the  day  of  the  Blood 
Bank,  we  were  unprepared  for  the 
great  numbers  who  came  in.  .  .  .  We 
sent  four  hundred  and  fifty  people  to 
the  technician's  desk.  Our  quota  was 
four  hundred  pints  .  .  .  and  we  had 
the  total  results  of  three  hundred 
ninety-eight  pints  donated. 

"We  feel  quite  certain  that  without 
your  kind  assistance  this  most  import- 


ant service  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished, and  we  do  want  you  to 
know  that  it  was  much  appreciated  by 
all  concerned. 

"If  at  any  time  there  is  some  service 
we  might  be  able  to  return,  please  ask 
it.  Again  our  sincere  thanks." 

Another  interesting  letter  is  that  re- 
ceived from  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Recreation  of  Los  An- 
geles County,  which  stated: 

"This  office  has  had  the  benefit  of 
the  excellent  services  of  the  Grey  Fleet 
of  sound  cars  for  a  period  approximat- 
ing one  year.  During  this  entire  period 
not  one  request  for  your  equipment 
has  been  refused,  despite  the  fact  that 
you  have  frequently  sent  cars  into  lo- 
cations where  it  might  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  secure  other  services  of  a  simi- 
lar nature.  Your  office  and  the  various 
drivers  of  the  cars  have  afforded  us 
every  courtesy  and  consideration  at  all 
times  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine a  more  convenient  or  beneficial 
service  to  this  department  than  that 
which  you  have  so  consistently  given 
us. 

"This  office  again  wishes  to  acknowl- 
edge these  services,  not  only  on  its 
own  behalf,  but  for  the  thousands  of 
persons  whose  enjoyment  of  our  activi- 
ties has  been  enhanced  thereby,  and 
to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  them. 
If  there  Is  any  way  in  which  we  may 
reciprocate,  we  feel  sure  you  would  not 
hesitate  to  advise  us." 

Acknowledging  the  service  rendered 
by  the  Mobile  Sound  Units  in  the 
Fourth  War  Loan  Drive  is  this  letter 
from  the  Coordinator  of  the  Central 
District,  Citizens  War  Service  Corps, 
operating  under  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense: 

"May  I  express  our  appreciation  for 
the  services  rendered  by  the  Gray 
Fleet  Operations  during  the  Fourth 
War  Loan  Drive.  .  .  . 


"Your  operators  were  always  on 
time,  very  courteous  and  helpful  in 
every  way." 

These  letters  are  a  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  operators  of  the  Sound  Units 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Gray  Fleet 
Operations  Staff  in  carrying  out  their 
assignments  in  an  efficient  and  func- 
tional manner. 

CANADA  REPORTS 

North  of  the  49th  new  Headquarters 
are  being  'tailored'  to  fit  the  intensi- 
fied organizational  work  taking  place 
there.  Several  study  classes  are  held 
weekly  in  some  Sections.  Public  meet- 
ings are  steadily  attracting  larger  and 
more  Interested  crowds. 

Early  last  fall  The  TECHNOCRAT 
received  a  letter  from  Section  I ,  R.  D. 
10553,  in  Price  Albert,  Saskatchewan, 
which  stated,  'You'll  be  hearing  from 
this  Section  soon.  .  .  .  There's  a  load 
of  work  ahead,  but  we'll  tackle  it!' 

Evidently  they  did — and  with  results 
— for  recently  the  same  Section  re- 
ported, 'We're  in  our  new  Headquar- 
ters now  and  are  beginning  to  roll. 
No  foolln'l' 

Section  I,  R.  D.  12449,  Port  Al- 
berni,  B.  C,  boasts  of  a  bright,  shiny, 
gray  and  vermillion  Headquarters 
where  members  of  Canadian  Armed 
Forces  enjoy  spending  their  'off  duty' 
hours. 

These  are  only  a  few  highlights  of 
the  reports  from  Canada.  Similar  ac- 
tivities are  taking  place  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  British  Columbia.  Publicity 
In  some  of  the  leading  Canadian  pa- 
pers substantiates  these  reports. 

The  Canadians  are  'setting  the 
pace.'  For  their  untiring  efforts  in  serv- 
ice to  their  country  and  this  Continent 
The  TECHNOCRAT  offers  a  Salute! 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
191 8- 1 919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  It  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his.  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  present  nation-wide  membership  organ- 
ization. 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social 
movement  with  an  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  in  America.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or 
endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid 
by  the   member  to   his   local   Section. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  almost 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed    Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel 
many  miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  with  any  interested  people  and 
Continental  Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy   unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome   in  Technocracy. 
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TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION 


Does  Total  Conscription  Mean  a  New  Social  System? 

TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION     is  a  war  emergency  measure  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  and   6   months  thereafter  to   be   enacted   by  duly 
constituted  government.  Total  Conscription  is  a  designed  direction 
of  national  operations  for  the  purpose  of  waging  total  war. 

This  is  not  a  social  reform  movement.  It  is  not  the  social  program  of 
Technocracy,  as  a  study  of  Technocracy's  literature  will  reveal.  Total 
Conscription  was  originated  and  designed  by  Technocracy  and  is  being 
sponsored  by  this  Organization  as  a  contribution  toward  the  maximum 
war  effort.  Total  Conscription  is  Technocracy's  only  program  until  victory 
is  achieved  in  the  defeat  of  the  fascist  enemies  of  North  America. 

Total  Conscription  will  be  installed  by  authority  of  the  Governments 
of  United  States  and  Canada  and  they  will  retain  authority  in  adminis- 
tration of  Total  Conscription.  Power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  U.  S.,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  government  in 
Canada.  Both  keep  the  same  money,  laws,  and  sovereignty  as  now,  and 
the  social  structure  will  not  be  altered. 

Technocracy  Inc.  presents  this  Victory  Program,  not  as  a  program 
of  social  reform,  but  so  that  the  governments  of  United  States  and  Can- 
ada will  receive  the  unqualified  support  of  the  Men,  Machines,  Materiel, 
and  Money  of  the  nation  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war. 


ONE  FOR  ALL,  AND  ALL  FOR  ONE 


